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a N 1416, when the refuge for the French navy. To-day its 
Duke of Bedford de- magnificent system of ponderous stone 
stroyed 500 French ships docks is the admiration of the world. 
in the estuary of the Huge ships can move at will in the 
Seine, he little thought great basins regardless of tides, while 
that the harbor of Har- 
fleur, wherein he had won 
his victory, would one day 
ee become green meadow land, 
a the peaceful pasturage for Nor- 
man herds; but since the days of 
the Duke the Seine has deposited wide 
acres of sand and loam along its banks, 
and time has cast over them a‘soft green 
mantle. 

The noble Duke would doubtless also 
have scorned the idea had he been told 
that the little fishing village some miles 
below, upon the eastern bank, would 
eventually become a fortified city with 
massive docks and basins, floating mon- 
ster steel war-ships, any one of which 
could destroy his entire victorious fleet 
in the twinkling of an eye. ; 

The world must thank Louis XI. for ~—=<= “Sen 
founding Havre in 1509 as a harbor of THE CHATEAU, TANCARVILLE. (?. 85.) 
Copyright, 1892, by the OUTING Company, Limited. All rights reserved. 
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the treacherous bars. of the lower Seine 
are avoided by the Tancarville Canal, 
built at a cost of more than 18,000,000 
francs. 

The bicyclists of Havre are multitudi- 
nous in number and cosmopolitan in char- 
acter. Along the gay, fashionable, and 
smooth Marine Boulevard, where they 
mostly congregate, may be seen every 
style imaginable, from the old wooden 








tHE ONLY HOTEL IN THE VILLAGE, 


“velocipede ” to the latest inventions in 
modern wheels; and if the cyclist scorns 
the delights of the almost too perfectly 
graded boulevard, he can exercise his 
skill by climbing the hill of Ste. Ad- 
resse, where in turn he will again find 
a resting-place on the grassy slope be- 
fore the sailor’s shrine of Notre Dame 
des Flots. From this elevation he can 
look far over the spires of Havre to the 
shores of Calvados, where the white 
sands of Trouville shimmer in the sun- 
light. 

The spin over the beautiful shaded 
road to Trouville should not be missed 
by the cyclist who loves nature, and the 
little side-wheel steamers which ply be- 
tween Havre and Honfleur will take 
both cyclist and wheel across the inter- 
vening Seine for a sou. 

If the cyclist be an artist he will 
delight in the old houses of Harfleur 
and linger long amidst the ivy-covered 
ruins of Criqueboeuf. If the present be 
the more interesting he will have ample 
opportunity to study character amidst 
the gay multitude from half the coun- 
tries of the world who throng the fash- 
ionable sea-side resort—Trouville. Be- 








fore the gaming-tables at the casino 
outside, upon the terrace, where the Pa- 
risians are indolently sipping their aé- 
sinthe in cool, sea-shore attire of most 
astonishing fashion; along the beach, 
where the vraz and demi monde trip into 
the surf side by side, or, outside of bath- 
ing hours, eye each other at a distance 
from beneath huge umbrellas planted in 
the soft, mealy sand—all this may be seen 
in a day if the cyclist chooses, 
returning to Havre by moon- 
light on the little steamer, and 
a very pleasant diversion, ere 
taking the road, it makes. 

When I mounted my bicycle 
to follow the banks of the Seine 
from Havre to Paris I knew 
that, although Paris was but 
108 miles away “as the crow 
flies,” I would have to cover 
some 300 miles of road before 
reaching it, for the turnings 
and windings of the Seine are 
legion, 

After the gayety of Trouville 
I was not sorry to quit the rath- 
er gloomy Hotel d’Angleterre 
and start off on my tour up the 
Seine. My first afternoon’s run 
of only twenty miles to Tancar- 
ville was a short and rough ride. I had 
only myself to blame, as in my desire to 
follow the Seine literally, I took the 
road beneath the cliffs instead of the 
fine turnpike above. 

I descended through a tangle of lanes 
at Harfleur to the meadows bordering 
the Seine. All went well foratime. I 
wheeled along a fine hard road, with the 
towering cliffs upon my left and the 
wide marshes and Tancarville Canal 
upon my right. After I had covered 
some ten miles the road suddenly be- 
came rougher, and taking on the appear- 
ance of a cow-path, straggled off into 
the marsh. A second look, though, re- 
vealed a rough foot-path leading up a 
rocky incline to a solitary little inn 
perched upon a small wooded plateau. 
I dismounted and scrambled up an in- 
cline of 45 degrees, all but carrying the 
bicycle in my arms. The inn-keeper 
was a grizzly-headed peasant, and might 
from appearance have been the captain 
of a tribe of bandits. I gladly accepted 
his invitation to take a cooling glass of 
syrop in the little café, while from the 
window I had a fine view of the broad 
sweep of meadow and river below. Our 
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conversation was interrupted by a flap- 
ping of wings from without, and a dusky, 
solemn, old, tame crow came sailing in 
at the window and settled upon his 
master’s shoulder with a melancholy 
croak. They made an odd pair—by no 
means badly matched—and eyed my 
bicycle with equal interest as I took my 
departure. 

It transpired that I ought to have 
turned inland some five miles back, but 
now not wishing to retrace my steps, I 
zigzagged upward through a forest of 
scrub-oak, stumbling over stumps and 
stones. A half-hour later I had forgot- 
ten all these discomforts, as I sped along 
over the plain and through quiet shady 
villages. I dismounted near the brow 
of the hill above Tancarville to gaze 
at the immense sweep of river and 
meadow below, where, tradition says, 
that Gargantua the Giant used to sit and 
bathe his feet in the Seine (?). 

As I rapidly coasted down the ferny, 
wooded hillside, I could see the ivy-cov- 
ered walls of the Chateau of Tancarville 
through the trees, and almost instantly 
I shot out into the open f/ace before the 
Hotel du Havre, the only hotel in the 
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MASSIVE DOCKS AND BASINS. (f/. 83. / 
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village. About the door were hunters 
and dogs, as the chasse had just opened. 

The landlady told me much about 
the old castle as I dined in a little arbor 
in the door-yard. In the evening I 
learned more when I joined a company 
of villagers in the little café of the inn. 
There was the miller from over the 
way, the inevitable commercial voeyageur, 
the village letter-carrier and mine host 
himself. ‘The letter-carrier related a 
legend which he had picked up in the 
course of his official tramps. He turned 
to me, saying, “ Monsieur is a photog- 
rapher; he must photograph the Devil’s 
Tower without fail.” Then he went on 
to tell that some centuries ago the so- 
called Devil’s Tower was a source of ter- 
ror to the village folk, who believed that 
the Devil had taken up his abode with- 
in its walls. Ill at ease at having such 
a diabolical neighbor, they one day 
marched in brave procession, cross and 
banners and curate ahead, intending to 
dislodge the Devil, and, if necessary, to 
give battle. But as they neared the 
dreaded abode of his Satanic majesty 
their hearts failed them and their knees 
smote the one against the other, and 
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only the chatter of a squirrel made them 
flee in wild disorder, leaving their curate 
to enter and encounter the Devil alone. 

What took place within nobody knows, 
but a few of the runaways who were 
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“MY INNKEEPER AT TANCARVILLE.” (/. Sh.) 


courageous enough to return, saw the 
curate emerge from the terrible place 
unhurt, still carrying the sprinkler of 
holy water, which had been his only 
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weapon of defense, and from that day 
the tower was freed of its diabolical 
tenant. 

-It is easy to understand that the 
Seine has always been a great highway 
for invasions, for along its banks are 
strongholds built upon commanding 
sites. Some of them are still inhabited, 
while others can hardly be distinguished 
from the cliffs upon which they stand, 
The Chateau of Tancarville is the first 
of these castles that one encounters in 
mounting the Seine. 

The next morning’s wheel to Lille- 
bonne, over a perfect road, was one I 
shall always recall with pleasure. After 
passing beneath the grotesquely formed 
cliffs in the outskirts of Tancarville, 
you pass the primitive little hamlet of 
Radicatel, and follow a willow-bordered 
road up the valley of the Bolbec River 
to Lillebonne. It is a modern town 
built over the site of an ancient Gallo- 
Roman city. Here have taken place 
ail the pastimes of the Roman arena. 
It was in Lillebonne that William the 
Conqueror laid before the Norman bar- 
ons his plans for the conquest of Eng- 
land. 

Leaving the bicycle at the hotel, I 
wended my way to the Roman Am- 
phitheatre, where I spent the morning 
photographing. I climbed up and slid 
down the grassy galleries of the ancient 
theatre, camera in hand, in a way which 
the Roman athletes themselves would 
have enjoyed witnessing. The amphi- 
theatre accommodated some 3,c00 spec- 
tators, and the various tiers and galler- 
ies are quite distinct. 

Only a stone’s-throw from the theatre 
is the ruined chateau of William the 
Conqueror, At dejeuner the landlord, 
a jovial fellow, gave a description, more 
droll and graphic than true, of how the 
famous Roman mosaic of Lillebonne 
had been discovered in the kitchen gar- 
den of a man who was raising his cab- 
bages, in blissful ignorance of the treas- 
ure lying beneath. When he did, by 
accident, find the smooth, hard pave- 
ment, he used it for a bowling-alley un- 
til a neighbor, more sage than himself, 
discovered its true value. 

Readers of OurinG who have hunted 
the deer will be interested to know that, 
with the exception of the central group, 
it depicts a Gallo-Roman stag hunt. 

At this juncture my bicycle tour 
barely escaped coming to an untimely 
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dusty cyclist. They 








“A VISTA OF SUNSHINE.” (f. 88.) 


end, for, when I sauntered into the 
court- yard, after dejeuner, I found a 
Frenchman mounted on my _ bicycle, 
shooting about the yard very much after 
the style of aboomerang. By asupreme 
effort I saved my machine as he rapidly 
bore down upon a stone water-trough. 
I am quite sure he will never try 
cycling under such conditions again. 
As I intended to spend a day or two 
at Vieux Port, a little village on the 
opposite bank, where a company of 
American artists were painting, I fol- 
lowed the long, straight, willowy road 
over the marshes to Port Jerome, which 
is just opposite Quilleboeuf. An anti- 
quated ferry-boat makes _half- 
hourly trips between the two 
places. If the ferry-boat was 
antiquated, the old town oppo- 
site was still more so, I sat 
down by the edge of the rushing 
torrent —the Seine runs wild 
and treacherous at this point— 
and pictured to myself how 
Quilleboeuf must have looked 
in the days of the Medici, when 
the sleepy old quay opposite 
was lined with gayly-painted 
barges and ships. I paid the 
ferryman six cents—two for my- 
self, and four for the bicycle— 
and upon landing was confront- 
ed by two officers of the octro?, 
who asked me if I had any- 
thing to declare—a ludicrous 
question to ask of a solitary, 





evidently thought as 
much themselves, for 
they grinned _ broad- 
ly when I exclaimed, 
“Ves; a bottle of tooth- 
powder !” 

The low, marshy 
right bank which I had 
just left was almost 
tropical in its luxuriant 
verdure, but the hilly 
left bank which I was 
climbing became more 
and more stony and 
dry as I worked my 
way up to the summit 
of the cliffs above 
Vieux Port. 

The glimpses of 
the valley of the 
Seine, seen through 
occasional breaks in 
the woods, were beautiful—an almost 
boundless panorama of fertile fields, 
broken only by long lines of poplars 
and by the wide, tranquil river. <A col- 
umn of smoke rising here and there in- 
dicated the whereabouts of a steamer or 
a farm-house. The road descended so 
abruptly to the very bank of the Seine 
that almost before I knew it I found 
myself in the door-yard of Pére Cabot’s 
little thatched inn. This little auderge, 
with its sanded tile floors, is the only 
hotel of Vieux Port. Could Cabot him- 
self have crossed the path of Dumas or 
Dickens he would have been immor- 
talized, for a more original genius in 





““T WORKED MY WAY UP TO THE SUMMIT.” (2. 87) 
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blouse and sabots never spoke the 
abominable fatois of Normandy. 

The functions performed by Cabot 
were numerous. He guarded the little 
ferry at the foot of his garden, tended 
a little café with small, greasy-topped 
tables, and when most wanted was off 
shooting birds with an ancient setter 
that was constantly at his heels. 

I found the American artists com- 
fortably fixed in an improvised studio 
in the attic of a house upon the hillside. 

Pere Cabot gave me his “ best room.” 
From the little honeysuckle-covered 
window I could see a vista of sunshine 
bordered by ivy-clad cottages and the 
great ocean steamers moving up river, 
looking strangely incongruous amidst 
the meadows and apple-orchards, 

Vieux Port is a veritable sleepy hol- 
low. Its population have intermarried 
for two hundred years; consequently 
everybody is cousin or cousine. 

One night, after dining upon one of 
Madame Cabot’s vagouts cooked over a 
fire of colza stalks in the open chimney, 
we went down to the river-bank to 
smoke our pipes and chat. The night 
was quiet, and the Seine so calm that it 
seemed more like a lake than a swiftly 
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running river. We could hear a dog 
bark over on the opposite shore, and the 
voices of children at play up river, when, 
suddenly, some one cried : 

“Hark! What’s that?” 

We listened. From far down river 
came a roaring sound like the rapid ap- 
proach of a whirlwind, and in the vapory 
distance we saw a silvery line of white 
foam stretching from shore to shore. 
Somebody shouted: “ Run, boys, or 
you'll get soaked! It’s the mascaret !” 

We did run, but not fast enough to 
escape a ducking. There was a fleeting 
glimpse of a seething wall of foam and 
water which struck the bank where we 
had sat, sending up a column of spray 
some twenty feet skywards, and went 
roaring onwards with lightning ra- 
pidity, carrying everything which had 
not been made fast before it. 

The “ mascaret,” or tidal wave, caused 
by the meeting of the tide and river 
current, travels at the rate of thirty feet 
per second. Up river, at Caudebec, 
crowds of visitors congregate periodic- 
ally to see it. 

Large steamers are obliged to anchor 
in mid-stream, while all small craft are 
drawn high and dry beyond its reach. 














(To be continued.) 
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Her azure eyes with tears were dim. 
All in the daisied meads of May 

She wove one day a chain for him, 
And he had flung her gift away. 


“Leave daisy - chains for bairns’ de- 
light— 
No simple weeds for mine,” quo’ he. 
“The laurel gleams upon the height : 
No lowlier flow’r is fair to me.” 


GEORGE DALE’S AMBITION. 


LAURELS. 


II. 
Fame brought to him a laurel wreath. 
“ Andshe,” quo’ he,“ what will she say ?” 
He sought her home. At rest beneath 
The bowing daisies’ feet she lay. 


“ Alas!” quo’ he, “her daisy-chain 
Were worth the best that Fame could 
bring ! 
Now she is gone;; ’tis all in vain ”— 
And flung away the worthless thing. 


CHARLES PRESCOTT SHERMON. 


“GEORGE DALE’S AMBITION. 


BY LORENZO GRISWOLD. 


ae ELL, Lucy, here’s a surprise ; 
whatever do you think of 
this ?” 

My DEAR OLD FRIEND: Feeling a decided lack 
of interest in my duties at the present time, I 
have concluded to take a brief vacation, and 
am coming to Claremont. Will you do me the 
great favor of engaging me a boarding place 
for two weeks from the fifteenth instant? 

By the way, that is Mabel’s birthday, isn’t it? 
I believe I am right, and that she will be thir- 
teen that day—you see how well I remember 
some things—and I have ventured to buy a 

ony, with cart, harness, saddle, etc., for her. 
ope she will not refuse my gift. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE DALE. 


“The same as ever,” remarked my 
wife ; “ he was always surprising us and 
—not always agreeably. We can’t take 
the pony. How can we?” 

“T think we had better let Mabel keep 
it, Lucy.” 

“You do? Well! And I suppose you 
would next invite him to come here and 
spend his vacation !” 

It was not a laughing matter; at the 
same time, I could not help smiling as 
I replied, “ You guess right, Lucy; I 
would,” 

“When you passed through New York 
last Winter and met him on the street 
for a moment, did you invite——”’ 

“O, no, not a bit of it! This letter is 
a surprise to me as well as to you. I 
saw him, as I told you, for but a mo- 
ment; and I liked him as of old. Dale 
is a very wealthy man, Lucy, and it is 
nothing for him to give these things to 
Mabel ; and you know they would make 


her the happiest girl in America. Let 
him do it. Why should he not? 

“And now as to the place where he 
shall stop. I would be very glad if you 
would consent to my inviting him to 
come here. I do not forget the past, 
yet I believe in his integrity. If he 
came here I am sure you would like 
him.” 

“It would be embarrassing,” replied 
my wife. 

“JT think not,” said I. “Many years 
have passed since you knew him. He 
has grown, and is now no ordinary man. 
He comes in contact with giants in the 
legal profession in New York, and he 
holds his own among them. 

“Let him come, Lucy!” 

“Very well, the responsibility is 
yours.” 

“Mine? I should say it was most- 
ly his. He evidently desires to be on 
friendly terms with us once more; and 
I propose to let him have his own will.” 

“And I may as well let you have 
yours,” said my wife, smiling. 

“Tt is decided then that we furnish 
entertainment for the man—and his 
beast, is it?” I asked. 

“T am forced to confess that it looks 
so,” remarked my wife, and so the mat- , 
ter was settled. 

I did not tell Lucy all that was in 
my mind concerning the coming visit of 
George Dale to Claremont, and I have 
since learned that she kept from me 
much that was in her own. Perhaps 
that accounts for the fact that our sleep 
was not continuous and sound that night. 
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Some time before four o’clock we did 
get to sleep, and at seven were horribly 
startled out of a sound slumber by a 
shrill whistle through the speaking-tube 
that ran from the kitchen to our cham- 
ber. Since that night and other wake- 
ful ones that followed, Lucy and I have 
confessed to each other what it was that 
kept us awake. It was this, “ What was 
to be the outcome of George Dale’s visit 
to Claremont?” 

I wrote him a very cordial invitation 
to come and spend his vacation with us. 

He came on Mabel’s birthday, having 
sent the pony and the trappings so that 
they arrived just before he did. 

I think Lucy's heart warmed towards 
him when she witnessed Mabel’s delight 
over her present—and I know mine 
did. 

The morning after his arrival, at the 
breakfast table, I asked him what he 
desired to do by way of recreation, and 
offered to join him in anything he 
wished to do. 

“You know this region pretty well,” 
said I, “and the opportunities it affords 
for pleasure.” 

“Thank you,” he replied. “For a few 
days I think I shall do nothing but rest 
under the shade of your trees here on 
the lawn. By and by, if my learned 
brother (my profession was the same 
as his) will consent to accompany me, 
I very much desire to try my luck for 
one day trout-fishing in the brook. that 
begins up at Number Nine and comes 
down Tolland Hills.” 

His eyes were on the table as he 
spoke, which gave me an opportunity to 
cast a quick glance at my wife to see if 
the sound of “Tolland Hills” from his 
lips affected her as it did me. She 
caught my eye, and I knew that it did. 

In the meantime I had replied, “ All 
right. Your ‘learned brother’ will be 
glad to go with you.” 

With the exception of riding out with 
Mabel a few times with her pony, Dale 
did not leave the place for nearly a 
week. And during that time he cer- 
tainly gained in our esteem. Even to 
my wife, who was somewhat prejudiced 
against him, he seemed, as she ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘as noble as he was talented 
and cultivated.” 

And to Mabel he was something more 
than a common mortal. And I do not 
think it was chiefly the gift of the pony 
that raised him so high in her estima- 


tion, but rather his patience, his sub. 
dued manner, his wonderful stories and 
his /ooks. 

His hair was very gray for a man but 
forty years of age. 

I knew his age exactly, for we were 
class and room mates at college. 

Young gray heads were peculiar to 
the Dale family. 

His hair was a puzzle to Mabel. One 
day she said to her mother, “ Mamma, 
don’t you think Mr. Dale is a beautiful 
old gentleman ?” 

“But he is not old. He’s younger 
than papa, and you don’t call him old, 
do you?” 

That night, after we had gone to our 
room, my wife rehearsed the brief con- 
versation between herself and Mabel 
regarding Dale’s looks, and then re- 
marked : 

“ He certainly has aged, Dexter; and 
he seems a little sad; don’t you think 
so? But it was not illness that made 
his vacation necessary. Do you think it 
was ?” 

“T suppose your last question is all 
you expect me to answer. My answer 
is that he is not what you would call an 
invalid.” 

“An invalid? Well, hardly. Aside 
from being a little pale, he looks well 
enough. I believe, Dexter, that his bod- 
ily health is good.” 

“You do, Lucy? * Why didn’t you ask 
him what under the sun he meant by 
it?” 

“ Ask him what he meant by what?” 

“Why, by coming here in perfect 
bodily health.” 

“ And run the risk of being told that 
he came here because my husband in- 
vited him? I would rather be excused. 
I wonder if he has the family trait as 
well as the characteristic gray hair?” 

“ What trait, Lucy?” 

“ Fickleness,” was her quick reply. 

“Give it up,” I answered. 

“By the way, Dexter, I never knew 
or I had forgotten—that his eyes were 
gray. You know that I don’t like gray 
eyes.” 

“The deuce you don’t! 
gray!” I exclaimed. 

“Dexter!” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Yours are blue!” 

“ Gobelin-blue then, I guess.” 

“ Real blue, my dear, if not quite as 
heavenly as they used to be.” 
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“I see but one defect in his make-up, 
Lucy.” 

“What is that ?” 

“His hair and mustache don’t match. 
He ought to get a brown wig, or white- 
wash his mustache.” 

“Oh, that combination is quite natural 
tothe men of his family. It is unique, 
and quite pleasing to the eye.” 

“To the eye, yes. The fact is, Lucy, 
to the eye he’s quite a handsome man, 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Frankly, I do,” said she. 

“T didn’t see how you could deny 
that, but I am not specially interested 
in his good looks, I admire him very 
much because of his power as an advo- 
cate. He is called a very able pleader. 
I should like to hear him in an impor- 
tant case.” 

“And so should I!” exclaimed my 
wife. ‘“ But whether I hear him or not, 
I hope the time will come when he will 
have to plead in a case where he him- 
self as defendant will have at stake all 
that is as dear as life and happiness to 
him, and that he may suffer the pangs 
of defeat before he wins, and — I am 
not sure that I hope he will win then.” 

“Ah, Lucy! put him there on the 
defense, and unless I mistake the man, 
there would be something worth hear- 
ing.” 

I went to sleep with my wife’s last 
words uppermost in my mind, and per- 
haps it was not strange that during the 
night I dreamed that I was present with 
her at just such a trial as she spoke of, 
and that I heard George Dale speak in 
defense of himself. When I awoke in 
the morning I told Lucy of the dream. 

“And how did he come out?” she 
asked. 

“The dream ended before I could 
discover,” I replied. 

“Well, no matter; his being here is 
all a dream to me. I cannot make it 
seem real and natural, And I cannot 
see what good is to come of it. When 
do you take that fishing trip?” 

“Oh, whenever Dale is ready,” I 
said. 

“T wish you would get him ready and 
have it over with. Zat part of his pur- 
pose in coming here puzzles me most.” 

It did me, too, but I did not mention 
the fact to my wife. I simply told her 
that I would hurry him up a little. 

But it was not necessary for me to do 
so. Before I started for the office Dale 
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brought up the matter and asked me 
when it would be convenient to go. 

“Any day. Can go to-morrow, if you 
wish,” I replied. 

“Say we do,” he answered. 

“All right. To-morrow it is,” said I. 

And at six the next morning we 
started. It was about ten miles to 
Number Nine, in the vicinity of which 
several of the brooks that came down 
Tolland Hills took their rise. We were 
going to our old fishing grounds, a spot 
once very dear to George and me, and : 
where he had not been for fifteen years. 
In what high spirits a man, famous with 
the fishing rod as George had been, 
would start out on such an excursion! 
And with what interest and pleasure 
he would look again upon objects and 
scenes once familiar to him! And when 
the man had George Dale’s fluency of 
speech, and so much on every side as he 
rode along to inspire him, how much he 
would have to say, and how interest- 
ingly he would discourse! 

But how was it ? 

My eloquent friend—eloquent and vol- 
uble enough elsewhere—said but little, 
and that little in an absent-minded sort 
of a way, or else he rode in utter silence, 
with his eyes looking straight ahead or on 
the ground. Soon after we started he 
made an effort to talk, but he evidently 
could not do it. And so, in silence, for . 
most of the way, we rode to the fishing 
grounds. 

Once during the journey, as I caught 
a look at his solemn face and thought 
of the object we had in view, the grim 
humor of the situation struck me very 
forcibly, and I was tempted to slap him 
on the back and shout : 

“That’s right! Be as gay as you please, 
George! It zs a great day! Nothing 
like fishing, old boy!” 

But, of course, I did nothing of the 
kind, and by refraining, perhaps, pre- 
vented the turning of a farce into a trag- 
edy; for I am inclined to think—judg- 
ing from his looks at that moment— 
that had I spoken in that vein, he would 
either have shot me or run me through 
with his fish-pole, the butt-end of which 
had an iron that tapered to a point like 
a spike. 

I was not sorry when we reached our 
destination. I drove up to the small 
tavern that stood within half of a mile of 
where our fishing was to begin, and left 
our team with orders to have it by twelve 
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o’clock at a certain place where I had 
planned that we would take our lunch. 

At eight o’clock we began our fishing. 
The prospect—so far as the day was 
concerned—was favorable. George also 
had brightened up alittle, and, as of old, 
insisted upon my going ahead, as I was 
the poorest fisherman. 

Toa genuine fisherman time passes 
rapidly, and before I was aware of it, it 
was noon. My basket was nearly full. 
I turned to look for my companion, and 
was somewhat startled to discover him 
sitting within a few yards of me with 
his rod in his hand done up in its case. 

“Enough so soon?” I asked. 

He looked up with a weary expression 
on his face, and replied : 

“T find I can’t stand this work as I 
used to, Bevans.” 

“Well, our team must be near here. 
Let us go to lunch. You'll feel better 
after that,” said I. 

Convinced from Dale’s appearance 
that our fishing was over, at least for 
that day, I took my rod apart, and step- 
ping to the edge of the brook, prepared 
myself for lunch, as he had already 
done. We then went to the place where 
our team was to meet us. 

I settled with the man who had 
brought it and let him return. Then, 
hitching our horses to a tree beside the 
road, we took from the wagon the bas- 
kets containing our lunch and sat down 
under another tree near by. We scarcely 
spoke while we were eating. After we 
had finished we lighted our cigars ; and, 
feeling refreshed and strengthened by 
the meal, and with my courage renewed, 
I determined to make Dale talk. 

And so I said: 

“T suppose you recognize this local- 
ity ?” 

He was looking down the long vista 
formed by the maples on the sides of 
the road as I spoke, and without turn- 
ing his eyes he replied : 

“Yes.” 

“Of course,” I continued, “you remem- 
ber this shady road, and the old stone 

watering-trough a little below here that 
‘used to be such a great curiosity to us. 
And the echo-rock opposite it. And 
then that sudden turn in the road, and 
the wonderful view in the direction of 
the ledges xy 

“Stop! I beg of you !” he cried, turn- 
ing suddenly towards me. “I forget 
nothing, Bevans. And it is because my 





memory is so acute at this moment that 
I am so miserable.” 

He bowed his head upon his hands, 
and clutching his handsome gray locks 
with his fingers, went on : 

“T believe that she loved me when it 
happened. I have lived, and I shall die, 
with that conviction. She was certainly 
mistaken—I thought her unreasonable; 
and I was too proud and hasty on that 
fatal day.” 

He raised his head and shot out the 
sentence : 

“She accused me of possessing the fam- 
ily trait!” 

He stopped short and waited, evi- 
dently for me to get the full meaning 
of the words. I thought I could see that 
the rankling wound made by the charge 
had not entirely healed. 

“Family trait?” heresumed. “I had 
not the remotest idea of her meaning. 
But I had some family pride, and I re- 
sented what I considered was a reflec- 
tion upon my family, and—we parted. 
A word would have brought me back— 
just a word from her acknowledging 
that she had been mistaken. I would 
have come gladly, joyfully! But she 
was never undeceived. Continuing to 
believe the evil misrepresentation, she 
cast me out of her heart. Bevans, I 
ought to have sacrificed my pride to 
my love and gone back to her before it 
was too late. It was the mistake of my 
life that I did not; and how I have suf- 
fered in consequence of that mistake! 
The consolations and joys of love having 
been taken from me, I turned to my pro- 
fession with the determination of de- 
voting to it my whole power in order 
to overcome my disappointment. In a 
measure I succeeded. I made for my- 
self a name, and was respected—even 
envied. If at times, when the strife 
and bustle of the day were over, as I 
sat in my room, love mournfully whis- 
pered of the past, the voice of pride 
would break in and silence it, saying: 
‘Remember your resolution!—and your 
watchword—fame! You were not to 
stop short of the topmost round of the 
ladder.” Do not falter !” 

“Thus pride spurred me on. But pride 
and ambition together could never have 
carried me as far as I was bent on 
going. The real basis of my aspira- 
tions was a desire to show her what was 
in the man who, for some reason, she 
had considered unworthy of her. I was 














determined, if I lived, to stand as the 
eer of those who were foremost in my 
rofession. And I had made myself 
believe that, when I reached that high 
position, I should find much satisfaction 
in the thought that she would be com- 
pelled to see’that this rejected lover of 
hers was bound to rise in the world in 
spite of that family trait which, what- 
ever it was, was supposed to be a weight 
that tended to keep him down. 

“You see, Bevans, that I am keeping 
nothing back. But Iam talking a great 
deal, and perhaps you don’t care to 
hear ?”’ 

“T do care to hear. Do not keep back 
aword that you feel free to tell me,” I 
replied. The fact was I hung upon his 
words with intense interest. 

“Very well,” he said, “do you think 
that there was a single grain of com- 
fort to me in the thought that I was a 
renowned, and not an obscure, lawyer 
when I read the news of her death ?”’ 

Absorbed as I had been in the revela- 
tion which my old friend had been mak- 
ing to me of that which was most secret 
and sacred to him, my interest reached 
the climax as I heard his last words. 
But I did not speak, and he continued. 

“What was a great name and fame to 
me then? Theonly one in the world 
that I cared to have witness my success 
had gone to a place where earthly hon- 
ors are never for a moment thought of. 

“On the eve of my triumph —tri- 
umph! I do not hesitate to utter the 
word, for that exactly indicates what 
my aim was. You see now how great 
and disinterested my love was when I 
was seeking to rise so far above the ob- 
ject of it that she would view me from 
afar, and sigh to think of what might 
have been. 

“On the eve of my triumph she died. 
Died? She ascended to a height so far 
above me that by no known sign could 
I convey to her the knowledge of my 
misery. 

“The satisfaction of the fool who 
thinks himself great, which I had begun 
to feel, departed from me. I was likea 
man dazed by a heavy blow. My grasp 
upon all matters pertaining to my pro- 
fession weakened, and in ability to ac- 
complish results, and in power to pre- 
sent my cases, I was but a faint shadow 
of what I had been. For months I have 
been fighting losing battles. I have 
been aware of this—that my power has 
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not only been waning, but that it had 
nearly vanished ; and yet astrange con- 
ceit has continued to rule me until this 
day—a conceit which, as I view it now, 
seems contemptible. Under its influ- 
ence I came to Claremont to show that 
I could look complacently back upon 
the fact that a country girl, years ago, 
rejected me. And swayed by it I pro- 
posed the trip we are taking to-day. 

“But wow / and here! Oh, my old friend, 
it no longer controls—supports me! 
These hills were the birthplace of my— 
our love ; and I am overpowered by the 
memories that rush upon me! Icanno 
longer pretend to be what I am not— 
indifferent. Sinking beneath my load 
of disappointment and sorrow, I confess 
anew my love. I here proclaim it! 
and own that the years which have in- 
tervened since I first told it here have 
been wasted—worse than wasted—and 
lost !” 

When he had finished speaking, I 
arose amd asked : 

“May I tell this to my wife?” 

He replied : “ Yes, tell her. I desire 
to have her know all that I have told 
you. Do not spare me. But, in sim- 
ple justice to me, say this, that never 
during all these years have I ceased to 
love her sister. And to-morrow I will 
return to the city. I cannot be con- 
genial company to you and her.” 

In silence we proceeded to descend 
the long and beautiful avenue. 

Here and there the rays of the after- 
noon sun entered between the leaves 
and branches of the trees and fell upon 
the ground—“ disks of light and inter- 
spaces of gloom.” 

When we reached the stone water- 
trough, Dale asked me to stop for a 
moment, and I did so. He alighted 
from the carriage and went and stood 
by the side of the road and looked 
across to the echo-rock. I wondered if 
he meant to shout and call out the echo. 
But he only folded his arms and stood 
there in deep thought for a few mo- 
ments. 

As I watched him, how vividly I re- 
called the days when he and I were 
there before, and with us the “ Gladden 
girls” — Lucy and her sister! Of 
course, as he stood there, he must have 
remembered those days. 

How terrible the strain which my 
friend was undergoing as he stood there, 
with his arms folded upon his breast, 





























































thinking of her as he saw her that day 
—bright, beautiful and happy —and, 
then, as sleeping that long, last sleep 
beneath the drooping willow tree down 
in the Gladden family plot ! 

Fearing that the tension, if pro- 
longed, might be tragic in its conse- 
quences to him, I prevailed on him to 
leave the spot. 

There was one place on our way to- 
ward which I looked with no little 
anxiety. I had spoken of the‘wonderful 
view toward the ledges from that place, 
but he understood what was there of 
more interest than that, to him. It was 
the Gladden residence, a stately, old- 
fashioned house with pillars in front, 
that could be seen through the trees 
the moment the corner in the road was 
turned. I knew that from the moment 
we came in sight of the place until we 
had passed it, it would be a trying time 
to him. 

As we left the maple and turned into 
the elm avenue, and the “ Old Gladden 
Homestead,” as it was called, came into 
view, I imagined that Dale gave a quick, 
deep sigh. 

The house was some thirty rods or so 
ahead of us. I had jogged my horses 
over a third of the distance when, 
glancing down the arched road, I saw a 
lady approaching slowly—a lady dressed 
in white, bare-headed, and carrying a 
parasol. 

Slowly the distance between us les- 
sened—lessened until only a few yards 
were left, when I felt Dale’s hand con- 
vulsively grasp mine. 

I turned to look at him. His face was 
that of a man who sees one that has 
risen from the dead. Doubt, surprise, 
and overjoy within—the signs of these 
were plainly stamped upon his face. 
But all the signs there no man could 
read, though, having seen that look, he 
would be likely to carry it with him for- 
ever. 

“ Who, then, is your wife tn mourning 
for ?” he gasped out. 

“ Her aunt Mabel ; it was a misprint,” 
I quickly replied. And then reining in 
my horses and bringing them to a stand- 
still, I at the same time brought George 
Dale and Mabel Gladden once more 
face to face. 

I am sure that from his lips came 
faintly but fervently the words, “ Thank 
God!” 

I am also quite sure that from that 
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moment he was unconscious of my pres- 
ence. 

He stepped out of the carriage, un- 
covered his head and stood in front of 
Mabel Gladden. I looked at her. Her 
eyes were fixed upon him. I am conf. 
dent that there was no one in their 
world but themselves then. 

Why did not the impropriety, the in- 
delicacy of my remaining a witness to 
their meeting strike me, and induce 
me to take myself out of the way? | 
know not. The thought never entered 
my mind. I remained riveted to the 
spot. 

“* Mabel!” 

He spoke in a tone scarcely above a 
whisper, but with intense earnestness, 

“To me you are as one risen from the 
dead. For, a moment ago, I thought 
you were dead ; and I would have given 
the world had I possessed it —I would 
have given my life and have con- 
sidered it a paltry price to pay—for 
the precious privilege of seeing you 
alive, and of saying to you what I now 
say, ‘I am a miserable man! My life 
has been a failure because it has been 
separated from yours. If pride and re- 
sentment were in my heart when I went 
away, love was also there, and that 
alone has survived—my love for you. 
It was never as great as now. Be- 
fore God! I believe that it has been re- 
fined by suffering, as by fire, and that 
it is now pure and unselfish.’ 

“ As one seesa miracle, I see my wish 
granted ; and oh, Mabel! those words 
reveal my heart. Truer ones will never 
be spoken !”" 

He held out his hands and looked 
longingly toward her. 

“Ah, Mabel, my sister, forgive me 
for being a witness of your agitation! 
Those long years—long and sad, and 
marked often by hours and days of 
secret tears and repentance that brought 
no relief—have left their trace upon you. 

“ But in spite of that you were beauti- 
ful—never more so to me—and to him, 
I doubt not. 

“T saw you start; and the look of 
wonder and the light of joy that came 
into your face. 

“T saw your lips tremble—and then 
breathe his name when he stretched his 
hands toward you. 

“And when his arms closed about 
you, in my deepest heart I said, ‘Amen ! 
and amen!’ ” 
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HORSEBACK SKETCHES. 


May RIpEs. 


BY JESSIE F, O’DONNELL.* 


When violets and wind-flowers sway 
Against the throbbing heart of May. 
—Wiittier. 


EARLY two weeks of riding 
N through green lanes fringed with 
rich blue violets and nodding 
white ones; crossing rollicking 
brooks where in sunny, sheltered spots 
the straw-colored pendants of the bell- 
wort hang, and where the marsh-mari- 
gold stars with gold the swamps ; breath- 
ing in the basswood’s perfume and 
the beauty of the wild cherry’s snow- 
wreaths; and then, one morning—lo! 
a marvel. A delicate, pure fragrance 
and a peal of ringing melody steal in 
through the open window. I draw the 
curtain, and the secret is out. The 
apple-trees are in bloom, and the bobo- 
links are greeting them with a chime of 
golden bells ! 

May, apple-blossoms, and bobolinks ; 
the three are inseparable. And what 
could more fitly grace the reign of May, 
beloved of the poets, than the queen of 
fruit-blossoms, with its roseate-flushed 
petals and entrancing fragrance, and the 
darling, happy songsters who delight to 
steal gay little marches upon us and 
therefore choose the darkness for their 
northern migrations? This is the jubi- 
lee of the year, for which Mother Nature 
has been long making ready. I have 
been conscious a week past of a myste- 
rious “something” on foot, of sweet, se- 
cret signals to bird and flower, a noise- 
less preparation for some great festival. 
And it is here—the blooming of the 
apple-tree ! 

I call to Jim to saddle Tyler, slip into 
my habit, swallow a hurried cup of cof- 
fee, and we are off through the green, 
blossomy country roads, every nerve 
tingling with the freshness and fullness 
of the dewy morning. These quiet 
May mornings, before the village opens 
its eyes and takes down the shutters, 
are very delightful for riding. One can 
almost hear the leaves grow and the 
grass springing up tall and green 
through the stillness, and sweet thoughts 
unfold in our hearts. 

We carry baskets on our arms or our 
saddle-horns in our May rides by 
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meadow and woodland, and dismount 
frequently, tempted by the profusion of 
blossoms. The moist meadows by the 
river are covered with bluest Quaker 
ladies. At a little distance they look 
like sheets of faintly tinted snow. The 
flowers are too tiny and the stems too 
thread-like to admit of picking many 
single flowers, but we take up clusters 
with the earth clinging to their roots, 
and keep them for days in deep glass 
dishes. It is like bringing home bits 
of the sky. We find violets in abun- 
dance here, the richly tinted purple blos- 
soms and smaller, paler, but sweeter, 
blue ones by their side. The woods are 
full of wild oats, dogwood, Solomon’s 
seal, violets blue, and yellow and white 
fragile anemones springing amidst the 
fallen brush, the feathery spikes of 
mitrewort and bishop’s-cap, and the 
brilliant scarlet and yellow bells of the 
columbine ; the wild mandrake hides its 
great, waxy, fragrant blossoms under 
the broad, spreading leaves, and the tiny 
chickweed stars begin to dot the mead- 
ows. 

May is pre-eminently the month of 
flowering trees. Many put forth blos- 
soms in March or April, but do not reach 
their full bloom until May; we find lin- 
gering flowers on the leatherwood and 
spicewood, our earliest bloomers, and 
the pendulous clusters of the locust 
make fragrant all the air. Toward the 
last of May our lilacs blossom, and the 
perfume of the purple and _ white 
flowers is like some rare incense. I can 
never resist gathering great fragrant 
clusters from the boughs that overhang 
the fence of a certain farmyard we oft- 
en pass; and as I fasten plumes to Ty- 
ler’s bridle, and bury my face in the deli- 
cious mass in my hands, somehow, from 
somewhere, the lilac fairies whisper to 
me— 


When lilacs bloom, the winds grow still; 
The velvet deepens on the hill; 

The bee turns giddy as he greets 

With long-drawn, happy kiss, the sweets 
The lavish, love-flushed blossoms spill. 
The daisy dons her whitest frill; 
The oriole his gladsome trill 

Sings loud, and oft his joy repeats, 

When lilacs bloom. 
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The wild-cherry and choke-cherry 
trees by the roadside are masses of 
white, and pear-trees, plum-trees, and 
garden cherries are in perfection of 
bloom. But none are so beautiful as 
the apple-tree, the common crab, with 
its luxuriance of rose-pink blossoms, 
and the delicate silvery green of the 
unfolding leaves. 

The Japanese have a graceful festi- 
val, that of the Cherry Bloom, when the 
inhabitants of Tokio put on gala-dresses 
and throng the parks to enjoy the bloom 
of the cherry-trees. What could be more 
unique and delightful than apple-blos- 
som picnics and teas; to walk or ride 
through blossoming orchards, where 
the soft breezes waft snowy showers of 
petals against you; sipping some cool, 
delicious beverage from dainty pink 
and white china ; or gathering branches 
of rosy flowers to carry on the home- 
ward ride, to fill baskets and vases, and 
make one’s room like an orchard in fra- 
grance? Ah! but our wise farmer 
friends frown on such a waste of pro- 
spective fruit, nor would I rob October 
of the apple-trees’ red and gold; but 
there are trees in every orchard, whose 
fruit is small and worthless, that, never- 
theless, don wonderful pink and white 
robes for May-time festivals. 

It is a gala-day, indeed: to ride 
through the country roads, astir with 
“green things growing,” through vel- 
vety pastures where the cows gaze at 
us in mild wonder; and, taking down 
mossy bars, to ride straight into the 
heart of some great orchard. ‘Then, 
fastening our horses where they can 
crop the young grass, to rest on green 
knolls, to look up at the sapphire sky, 
frescoed with bloom, and listen to the 
bobolink’s merry jingle—a veritable 
spirit of joy! he, hiding his nest in the 
tall grass with the violets and straw- 
berry-blossoms, and flitting through the 
fragrant branches with liquid trills of 
song. But he is not the only bird that 
loves the apple-orchards. The orioles 
flash by, clad in gorgeous black and 
saffron, and repeat from the swaying 
boughs their high, joyous calls; the 
bluebird loves human companionship, 
and warbles his sweet and tender love- 
notes where he can hear the merry 
laugh of children and the voices of the 
farmers ; woodpeckers chase each other 
about the trees and drum playfully 
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in the sunshine; and the catbird’s mock. 
ing calls resound. 

There are mishaps and hinderances 
which lessen the pleasure of riding, as 
of other things, but none can destroy it 
to the enthusiastic horsewoman. Some- 
times your horse is on bad behavior— 
balks, kicks or shies; but there is a 
great satisfaction in conquering him. 
I remember one May morning wasting 
half an hour in getting Tyler past the 
driveway leading to his ‘stable. Coaxing 
and whipping were alike useless—in- 
deed, the latter treatment Tyler has 
always resented, and I have found it 
serve but to strengthen his natural ob- 
stinacy. On this occasion he absolutely 
refused to go anywhere but toward the 
stables; so it resolved itself into a match 
of patience between Tyler and me. I 
kept my seat and would not let the 
horse go his way, and after more than 
thirty minutes he yielded and went 
mine. Every such victory makes the 
next one easier. 

Sometimes you are so unfortunate as 
to have an uninteresting companion, and 
the ride is but a tame one; or, again, 
you find it hard to throw off private 
worries and troublesome thoughts, but 
if you can lose them you will surely 
do it while riding “over the hills and 
far away,” in the amber May sunshine, 
through winding lanes that open on 
lovely glimpses of blue river and sky, 
or past green fields and roadsides gold- 
dusted with dandelions—a sight to wake 
the child-heart in you. Wonderful ! last 
night, only the velvety green ; this morn- 
ing, a million, million spots of gold. 


What is your secret, bonny, golden flowers, 
That star this shining tinsel through the 
grass? 
Form you the web that in the sunlit hours 
Penelope doth weave? At night I pass 
The dusty road, and raveled lie the threads, 
Nor gleams your gold in e’en the tiniest shreds. 


Doth Cupid shoot his golden arrows here 
At stately Dian? Or did Hebe fair, 
When banished from Olympus and its cheer, 
Throw down her golden cup in her despair ? 
Hath Midas touched you with his fingers cold, 
And given you this fairy, fleeting gold? 


Or lavish flings to earth the warlike Mars 
A million tiny copies of his shield? 
Or wasteful Vulcan, chipping out the stars, 
Has _ his precious gold-dust o’er the 
fiel 


Nay! on iemettiaie from the summer skies 
Dande-Earth still woos in your disguise. 
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BY ED. W. 


HUMP—bump 


—rackety— 
bang—biff ! 
My head 


had not more 
than touched 
the pillow—I 
had not even 
got straight- 
ened into my 
usual position 
for slumber— 
and “Wet” 
hadn’t half got 
tuned up for one of his “cello solos,” 
when this rattling noise brought us 
back to consciousness, 

“Say, you / I'll teach—whatter—you 
—tryin’—to—do—anyhow ?” I roared in 
righteous wrath, for “Wet” and I had 
finished a hard day’s work at a late hour, 
and had to be up, and doing ere sunrise. 

“It’s me, sor, an’ faith Oi’m only rap- 
pin’ the dure fur yez. Oi’ve been tinkin’ 
a panel ’ud give out afore yez ‘ud notis 
me.” 

“Well, confound you, you needn’t rap 
with the hind legs of a horse !—watye 
want?” 

“Oi’m wantin’ yez out uv thot, an’ to 
wanst, er yez’ll kill divil a good trout 
this day. Daylite’s a-comin’ in turty 
minnits—d’ye moind thot now?” 

“Wet” still reposed, and after shout- 
ing at him in vain, I proceeded to swing 
a pillow lustily, letting it land where 
’twould do most good. The third crack 
brought him to a sitting posture, and the 
fourth knocked him clean out of bed. 
“Wet” was now fairly awake, and old 
campaigner that he is, he began to slide 
into fishing togs at a rate that had him 
fully equipped and busy with a cup of 
black coffee five minutes before I fol- 
lowed him downstairs from the Hotel 
Taylor’s best bedroom. 

Five minutes later “Wet” with rod, 
net and creel, and I with a paddle in 
each hand, were clambering over the 
rickety wharf before the Hudson Bay 
Company’s post at Red Rock, and in as- 
tonishingly brief time we were kneel- 
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A KINGFISH * 
SANDYS, 

ing in “ Wet’s” big birch canoe, on the 
bottom of which lay two stout cedar 
poles about eight feet long. These were 
to replace the paddles when we attempt- 
ed the difficult ascent of the lowest 
rapid of the Nepigon, only a few hun- 
dred yards distant. 

We intended working our way, if pos- 
sible, to about the center of the river, 
near the head of the rapid, anchoring 
there and fishing every foot of water 
within reach, and by alternately drop- 
ping down with the current and anchor- 
ing, to cover the entire rapid. “ Wet” 
had braced the bow of his canoe, and 
provided a rope fastened to a heavy bar 
of iron for just such work, and we were 
very anxious to kill one of the big Nepi- 
gon trout. We had no time to spare 
for the usual trip up the river to its pa- 
rent lake ; still there was a possibility of 
taking a good fish in the rapid if we 
could only get to work before the sun 
climbed above the hills, for just then is 
the best time for a big trout in that 
water. 

Beyond doubt it would prove to be a 
faultless morning as soon as “ old-gold 
face” showed his cheery features above 
the densely wooded steeps which barred 
the view eastward. Nepigon’s broad 
bay was still asleep beneath slowly ris- 
ing curtains of fleecy mist. In one di- 
rection an enormous hazy outline of 
faint purple marked the giant bulk of 
famous Red Rock, and at other points 
faint blue rounded heights and gray, 
ghostly gnomes of fir-trees suggested 
vague, spectral shores. Foran instant we 
heard the low, grand voice of the torrent 
insistently calling us forward; then this 
was temporarily lost in the measured 
cadence of the paddles and the foamy 
music from the hurrying bow of the 
stanch birch. Swiftly we glided across 
the still waters of the bay, driving our 
craft ahead with great, sweeping strokes, 
for muscles felt strong as steel in that 
keen, bracing atmosphere, and time was 
flying. We were racing the sun, and had 
foolishly handicapped ourselves by a 
bad start. In afew moments our craft 
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was in moving water, and as the straight 
reach of Nepigon between the Bay and 
Lake Helen opened before us, the mag- 
ical song of the stream sounded in all 
its power. Nepigon is something over 
one hundred and fifty yards broad at 
the point where the swift current reach- 
es the level of the Bay, and as we look- 
ed up the wrathful steep of swirling, 
foaming haste, we realized that if we 
intended poling the canoe up the center 
of the stream, our work would be cut out 
for us upon a most liberal pattern. The 
water was not so deep but that the poles 
could be used to advantage; so, swing- 
ing into an eddy behind a huge bowl- 
der, we stowed away paddles, and seiz- 
ing our poles, prepared for the struggle. 

One strong shove sent us flying bold- 
ly into midstream, where the fun 
promptly commenced. “Wet” knelt in 
the bow, and with his pole firmly fixed 
among the rocks below, held the canoe 
until I had secured a strong leverage ; 
then with a mighty shove we drove her 
ahead and braced on the poles again 
ere the current could whisk us back. 
Foot by foot we struggled up until we 
had gained about a hundred yards upon 
our enemy, and for a moment found 
quieter water. Here we held fast with 
the poles to recover our wind, and 
“Wet” gasped out: 

“How d’ye like it, far as you’ve got?” 

I hadn’t enjoyed it as much as I might. 
This poling a birch-bark bath-tub up a 
Johnstown disaster of lunatic water was 
not the most enjoyable of pastimes ; but 
we were in for it anyway, so “ Wet” sung 
out, “Give it to her!” and we slowly 
toiled ahead once more. The water 
gurgled and gasped with an exasperat- 
ing resemblance to mocking laughter 
as we strained at the poles, but some- 
way we managed to creep ahead, halt- 
ing, wavering, while the birch fairly 
shuddered with the mighty strain of 
current versus Canadian. 

Already the highlands ahead were 
faintly glowing with changeful colors, 
and we knew well enough that the sun 
would beat us. Still we bent to our work, 
and were within sixty yards of our chosen 
point, when a sudden splash, as though 
somebody had chucked a bowlder into 
the stream, sounded close beside us, and 
I saw a fish—Moses! what a fish! It 
showed only for one instant, and during 
that instant I forgot all about the canoe. 

“Wet” was straining and grunting in 


the bow, and he yelled frantically, “ Give 
it to her? What the deuce are you 
about ?—we’ll go to smash!” 

This brought me to my senses, and I 
put a big pressure on my pole. 

“Drive her ahead another length, 
then drop your anchor—I saw our trout!” 
I remarked, and “Wet” apparently 
found another pound of beef somewhere, 
for the craft staggered forward at a 
most commendable rate. I held her 
hard for an instant while he threw the 
anchor over. Fora moment we could 
hear the iron bar clinking over the rocks, 
then it caught firmly, and “ Wet” eased 
the strain on the rope with his hands 
till we rode safely enough. 

As speedily as possible he put his 
Bethabara together and got to work. 
It was a genuine treat to see him cast, 
as he was almost as accurate with the 
left hand as the right, and had beau- 
tiful command of distance. The line 
described circles around my _ head, 
but never a fly came near me as I 
knelt steadying the birch with the 
pole and having the net within conve- 
nient reach. 

Finally he had covered every foot of 
water within range, and then he cau- 
tiously raised the anchor and let the 
canoe glide with the current for about 
fifty yards, I holding her under con- 
trol with the pole as much as possi- 
ble meanwhile. 

Once more the anchor was dropped, 
and at the second cast “ Wet” rose and 
hooked a small trout, a varlet of four- 
teen inches, which took the tail-fly—a 
silver doctor. This fish he killed un- 
ceremoniously, for we were after a 
kingfish, if said royal personage was 
about. A moment later there was a 
plash, followed by a squeal from the 
reel, and the Bethabara curved almost 
to a circle. 

“Got him?” 

“Yep! Hold her steady!” 

For about two minutes the struggle 
was a merry one, then the fish seemed 
suddenly to tire, and I caught a glimpse 
of it.near the surface, about fifteen feet 
up-stream. It was a large one beyond 
dispute, and as it began to slowly swing 
with the current towards me I grasped 
the net. At that instant the good rod 
straightened with a snap, and “Wet” 
shouted, “ Look out! look out!” 

I just caught a gleam of a shining 
shape sweeping past in a sudden swirl 
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shape sweeping past in a sudden swirl 
of water, and making a desperate scoop 
at it with the net, I felt a shock, and 
knew I had it. One quick lift placed it 
in the canoe. Then we stared first at 
our lusty captive, then at each other, 
while “Wet ” drawled out: 

“ Well — I’ll— be — blanked!” 

It was a big pike, and fast in one of 
its ugly jaws was the “doctor,” with an 
inch or so of gut attached, which had 
been cut by the wicked-looking teeth. 
This was the first time I had seen a 
pike in Nepigon, and also our first ex- 
perience in fly-fishing for such useless 
quarry. It made a fairly good fight 
for a brief time, but I fancy that the 
swift current helped the fish greatly, 
and that had it been hooked in still 
water it would have furnished but 
trifling sport. 

“Wet” rigged another “doctor,” and 
even as he madeit fast, ashaft of golden 
light flashed noiseless from the eastern 
hills and struck his hands. “Too bad, 
old man—here’s the sun, and we’ll get 
no big fellow to-day,” he said; but while 
he spoke the silk hissed through the air 
and the flies settled near a foamy swirl. 
Once more he cast, and as the flies left 
the water I fancied I detected a faint 
splash and a shadowy form close behind 
the “doctor.” 

“Try again—same place,” I whispered, 
and this time there was no mistake. 
What appeared to be a trout of about a 
pound and a half in weight threw a 
handspring over the tail-fly, but either it 
missed its mark or “ Wet” misjudged 
his strike. 

“ Did you prick him?” 

“No; [ll have him yet, but he’s alittle 
fellow.” 

“All right. I'll bet he takes the ‘ doc- 
tor’; but cast closer to the stone.” 

There was trouble behind that moss- 
back bowlder, and it came out from 
there, and it made friends with the med- 
ical insect so quickly that it almost par- 
alyzed us. Whish—chuck—squiz—iz 
—iz—izz! The reel was quarter-way 
through its first selection before the ac- 
companiment got fairly started, and the 
canoe came within an ace of turning 
turtle as “ Wet” struggled round on his 
knees to get into position to play what 
was evidently a splendid fish. In that 
wild rush of water atwo-pounder would 
have felt heavy, but there was some- 
thing about the way our captive dashed 











off in his first wild rush that warned us 
of coming trouble. 

Presently “Wet” got into fighting 
trim, and, once started, he gave his foe 
no rest. Tip and butt of the Bethaba- 
ra approached each other in the most 
friendly fashion imaginable, and I eyed 
the marvelous little rod with astonish- 
ment, for it was doing a giant’s work. 
The fish fought savagely, something aft- 
er the manner of a terrier pup worry- 
ing a scarf held by the hand. It kept 
up an endless zigzag jerking very pun- 
ishing to itself, which caused “ Wet” to 
remark: that “If the hook held out 
we'd have him dead in three minutes.” 
Our excitement increased with every 
jerk, for “ Wet” was experiencing that 
oft-described angler’s thrill, I was get- 
ting my joy at the rate of fifteen hun- 
dred volts per jolt, and the fish was be- 
ginning to complain of “that tired feel- 
ing.” Every half-minute I’d_ forget 
about steadying the canoe, and “ Wet” 
kept up an illuminated address in my 
direction, of which I now and then 
caught such words as “chump,” “hold 
her still,” and a few others which sank 
at once, owing to their extreme weight. 
Suddenly the fish changed tactics and 
darted down-stream—a most unexpect- 
ed move, and one which came precious 
near dumping us into the death-cold 
flood. “Wet” strove to wriggle around 
on his knees to face his victim, while I 
put every ounce I was worth on the 
pole. The canoe listed more and more, 
until there came a rush of foam over 
the wale, and I felt that I was kneeling 
in water. The idea of a trip down those 
rapids, without a boat, was chilling, to say 
the least; but that fish 4ad to be either 
killed or lost fairly. “Wet” should 
fight it out on that lineif it took all 
summer ; so when he yelled, “Can you 
hold her? What’llI do?” I took afresh 
grip on my cedar pole and yelled back, 
“Stay with him till she sinks!” 

But she didn’t sink, nor even fill half- 
full, but slowly righted herself, and a 
moment later the fish was being drawn, 
inch by inch, nearer me—still fighting 
gamely though weakly for liberty. Care- 
fully the net was slipped into the water, 
and the fish coaxed within reach till the 
deadly strings had him safe. Very care- 
fully was the spangled champion lifted 
into the canoe and, once there, I admired 
him so much that I cut his spinal cord to 
prevent his jumping overboard, as we 
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both felt that life without him would 
be not worth the living. He was a 
superb fish, though not as brightly col- 
ored as smaller ones generally are. We 
admired him for a time, then filled our 
pipes and prepared to run the rapid 
homeward, as something had suggested 
that fried trout was good for men who 
had not fed. The anchor was raised, the 
canoe swung about, and as soon as she 
caught the full sweep of the current 
away we sped in a glorious dash down 
the watery steep to the lovely bay. 

At the Hudson Bay post we scaled our 
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which had won the year before. 
Williams, and Dartmouth, and Brown, each with 
good, stocky crews. 
Dicky Dana, a plucky and good second - rate 
man at stroke, with the great Goodwin at No. 


fish, and it weighed so close to four 
pounds that ninety-nine anglers out of 
a hundred would have sworn that it 
weighed five. 

At the little hotel we found Pat busy 
preparing breakfast, and we hailed him 
cheerily. 

“Hey! Patsy, me bye, we kilt the 
king ’av all trout!” 

And Pat stood a moment with round 
eyes in his head and a big fork in his 
hand; then he whistled softly and mut- 
tered : 

“ Bedad! so yez did.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


, HERE was but one day more of 
the hated annual examinations, 
and Jim Danforth, who had 
burned much midnight oil, and 
who went about looking like a 
frightened ghost, had every ex- 
pectation of being summarily 
dropped. J// dropped, he intended 
to punish the faculty, he said, by 
going to Harvard and beating Yale for 
the next twenty years at baseball! 
Luckily for Yale, Danforth managed to 
slip past freshman year with only four 
conditions! He went up, with a broad 
grin on his face, with Harry to Spring- 
field to shout and hurrah over the 
winners of the great races of the col- 
lege year, the never-absent Mascotte 
“Stamp” shambling at their heels to 
add his trained voice to the din. 

The newspapers had already made a 
great deal of the races, and several New 
York papers had given columns each day 
to the solution of the great question— 
who will win? ‘There was Amherst, 
There were 


There was Harvard with 


r 3; and, last of all, there was Bob Clark, with 
his “dark horse” Yale crew, whose English stroke, the reporters said, was the 
combined result of profanity and the hip-joint disease. Who would win? Would 


Clark force the nose of Yale's shell first over the line? 


*“beef” on his crew. 


Yale “beef” was always a drug in the market. 


He had some splendid 
But beef 


alone is of no earthly use in a shell except as drilled and regulated by the most 
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patient coaching. The more beef, the 
more coaching is the rule. Hamm, the 
fat Pittsburgian who had put the fresh- 
man crew into the “prettiest” shape 
ever seen on the river, openly sneered 
at Clark and his English notions. The 
boat “dragged,” he said; “the stroke 
was too slow;” “there would be no 
more of Clark after the race.” As a 
proof of what he said, the Yale fresh- 
men did actually pull in very fast time, 
and won easily over Harvard and Co- 
lumbia freshmen crews. They swept 
down the course with a precision and 
“prettiness” which would have been 
worthy of a ’varsity crew. Umpty-four 
shouted itself hoarse. They carried 
Jack on their shoulders about the 
streets of Springfield and into all the 
hotel bar-rooms. Thornton, who stroked 
the crew, said that it was the easiest 
race of the year. 

“By Jove!” said a classmate, “I wish 
our freshman crew was our univer- 
sity 

“You do—do you?” said Thornton. 
“Well, it’s a fact that night before last, 
in the dusk, the ’varsity beat us two 
lengths in a two-mile sprint,” at which 
every one opened their eyes. 

Pretty soon the cries about the ho- 
tel lobbies—it was the night before the 
race—were: “ Even money, Yale against 
the field!” Thornton had let the cat 
out of the bag. 

The eventful afternoon of the race ar- 
rived. A dusky haze lay over the broad 
river, and a smoke from the busy manu- 
facturing town hung above the high 
railroad bridge. 

All the morning what a noisy, shout- 
ing concourse of students it was! There 
was a band of Williams men, with a pur- 
ple banner headed by a big bass-drum, 
visiting hotel after hotel and bar-room 
after bar-room. Here, at the Blaight 
House, were the Harvard supporters 
gathered ex masse—a noisy, bumptious 
crowd in those days, accustomed to 
victory and feeling they belonged to 
the “biggest university in the United 
States, and owned the world.” They 
despised the little fresh-water colleges. 
They wore very stylish clothes and dis- 
played any quantity of crimson ribbon. 
At the Massasoit House Yale hung out 
her banners. Men slept sixteen in a 
room. All colleges were packed in to- 
gether there. It was a good thing to 
get the different colleges acquainted 
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with one another—to rub elbows, as it 
were —the fine, free-hearted, splendid 
American college-boy—none pluckier, 
squarer, quicker-witted than he in all 
the world! Cornell men were some- 
what oddly dressed in those days, many 
of them in black doe-cloth, looking like 
incipient ministers, with flaring red 
neckties and an inclination to blow 
horns, 

Among the stronger colleges little Wil- 
liams has always been considered the 
swellest, it being the alma mater of 
many rich men’s sons who are sent up 
into the Berkshire Hills to pass a healthy, 
if not an especially studious, four years. 
Williams men always “showed up well,” 
it was said. They appeared to be men 
of the world. Their clothes fitted ; they 
went to a good tailor. Not so Amherst 
or Dartmouth. At Amherst the corru- 
gated brow, the pall of ‘ earnestness,” 
of desperate efforts after the unattain- 
able,were the characteristic signs. Their 
faces were set; they rarely smiled; 
they abhorred betting; they avoided 
the bar-rooms. The Dartmouth boys, 
on the contrary, were a jolly set of coun- 
try farmers’ sons—hearty, healthy, rough 
and noisy—always, if possible, introduc- 
ing in conversation the subject of the 
great Daniel Webster, who, they inti- 
mated, graduated and afterwards wept 
over their alma mater. Honest New 
Hampshire boys these, the pith and 
marrow of subsequent famous lawyers 
and statesmen. Brown Baptists from 
Providence were fonder of their cups, it 
appeared, than the Wesleyan Methodists. 
The Brown crew was in very good odor, 
and by many believed to stand a show 
with Harvard, to whom many of the 
small colleges conceded the great race. 
So came on the great eventful afternoon 
regatta. Masses of people, pushed and 
pushing, walking and riding, made 
their way to the grand stand at the end 
of the course. Pretty girls—such pretty, 
enthusiastic girls! in all hues of rib- 
bons. Yale girls among Harvard girls, 
Amherst girls among Brown girls— 
cheering, Wah—who—wahing, after the 
manner of Dartmouth, or Rah—rahing, 
after the manner of Yale and Harvard. 
There were agitated young men in col- 
lege colors and enormous badges, who 
were supposed to be the Regatta Com- 
mittee, running about here and there 
among the carriages and the crowd. 
There were policemen trying to keep 
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some semblance of order, and there were 
very crimson students shouting, “ Har- 
vard even against the field!” Such a 
crowd and such a scene met the eyes of 
Caswell, Harry and their party as they 
drove down from “ Idlewild,” where the 
young ladies had been stopping—the 
pretty country villa of Miss Garland 
on the heights above the river to the 
north. 

When the coach took its stand Harry 
amused himself by calling out to his 
classmates who passed by mingled in 
the crowd, and pointing out to Clara 
Hastings some of the “ great men” of 
the senior class. ‘ There’s Munroe, the 
man who never smiles,” he said, point- 
ing to a handsome melancholy young 
man with an intellectual air about him. 
“There’s Jenkins—that short man with 
him.” 

“What has the great Jenkins done?” 
asked Clara, amusedly. 

“He simply zs Jenkins,” said Harry— 
“the most popular man in his class. 
And there’s Aldis, chairman of the Zé 
Board—the greatest literary light that 
ever came to Yale. See what a fine 
mustache he has! And there is Dodge 
—in red i 

“ A Harvard man?” 

“No; oh,no! He can’t help his hair. 
Don’t you see the blue ribbon in his but- 
ton-hole? He’s the most pious class 
deacon, they say, in college ; and there 
is little Starkas, the poet.” 

“Hello, Harry!” called out a cheery 
voice just below them. 

“Hello, Uncle Dick!” and Harry was 
off the coach in an instant, being hugged 
and shaken hands with by Mr. Lyman, 
who, with alot of old Yale men living in 
New York, had come up to see the race. 

“This is my nephew,” said Uncle 
Dick, proudly, as he introduced the tall 
handsome lad to his various friends. 
“He pitched on the nine—and we came 
nearer beating Harvard than we ever 
did in ten years. Well, Harry, my boy, 
so you're a sophomore! How time flies! 

“Yes. I feel as if I had been in col- 
lege a lifetime.” 

“How comes it you are in the Gar- 
land coach ?” 

Here Uncle Dick bowed to several 
ladies on the coach he knew. 








“Oh! I’m one of the party,” said 
Harry. Then one of Lyman’s New 
York friends said in a _ whisper: 


‘“‘There’s that beautiful Miss Hastings 


—the belle of Farmington—she’s Col- 
lins’ niece. Say, Dick, get Collins to 
introduce us old fellows! She’s a Yale 
girl, and we want to know her!” 

Presently the whole party was intro- 
duced all around, and Clara Hastings, 
swathed in blue ribbons, found herself 
the center of the admiring Yale delega- 
tion. 

The scene was a charming one. The 
coach, together with several hundred 
other carriages, occupied a grassy bluff 
above the river, opposite the finish-line, 
Below and at one side was the grand 
stand, now closely packed with students 
and ladies wearing every shade of color, 
Blue prevailed; but blue is not a strik- 
ing color, and in masses has an un- 
pleasant way of appearing black. The 
river was smooth, with scarcely a ripple. 
The western banks were lined with 
people as far north as the eye could see. 
It was very hot, and a mass of thunder- 
claps foreboded, in the west, the usual 
afternoon’s storm of the Connecticut 
River Valley. 

The Garlands had put up some hamp- 
ers, and the coachman was getting out 
their magnums of champagne for a 
bumper to “dear old Yale,” when the 
cry came, “ They’re off! They’re off !” 
But this proved to be a false alarm, and 
the solemn coachman proceeded with 
his duty without looking round. “ Here’s 
to dear old Farmington—by some pro- 
nounced Charmington ’—said uncle Dick, 
raising his glass to Miss Hastings, who 
sat above him as he stood by the side 
of the coach, holding a glass in her 
hand. 

“And here’s to the belle of Farm- 
ington,” laughed one of Lyman’s New 
York friends—“ who’s just graduated!” 

Miss Hastings frowned. “ We do not 
have ‘ belles ’—nor do we ‘graduate’ at 
Farmington,” she said, icily. “It isn’t 
considered ladylike.” 

The other Farmington girls gave her 
glances of high approval. “No!” cried 
Uncle Dick, who was engaged in shak- 
ing hands with Mr. and Mrs. Caswell, 
who came up in another carriage. 
“Nothing so absurd and Jow is ever 
done at Miss Stout’s.” 

“ No one can—it is impossible to pass 
her rigid examinations,” laughed old 
Mr. Caswell. “ No young lady was ever 
yet able to take a degree at Farming- 
ton.” 

All laughed, and there was another 
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cry, which made every one leap to their 
feet and frantically wave handkerchiefs 
—* They're off—and Vale's leading !” 

“Oh, glory !” cried Harry, mounting 
to the highest seat on the coach where 
he stood, one foot on Uncle Dick’s shoul- 
der, waving a flag. ‘‘ Rah— rah—rah 
—Yale!” roared up and echoed from 
across the river. 

On came the slender, narrow racing 
shells—Amherst and Cornell and Brown 
over in the center; Harvard close to 
the east shore; Yale to the west; hardly 
visible in the dusk; Harvard just be- 
neath them, tugging and straining in 
beautiful form. It was a grand race 
between these two great rivals—leaving 
the others far behind. On sped Harvard 
just beneath the bank. They were go- 
ing very fast, and Uncle Dick shouted 
up to the coach. 

“Yes: it’s Harvard’s race !” 

“Heavens and earth! why don’t they 
break an oar!” cried Harry. 

“Dickydana—Dickydana! rah—rah 
—rah!” jauntily shouted the Harvard 
men near them, “we've got it all right!” 

But see Yale! It is something new 
those six men are doing out there now 
in the middle of the river. The great 
English stroke is beginning to tell in 
the last half-mile. The crew is not 
pumped—is not pulling as if they were 
at all excited. It’s a slow movement 
of the back, but lightning with the 
arms! But see the boat jump /—jump ! 
—jump! It is a revelation. It is sci- 


. ence. It is what forty years of row- 


ing in England is teaching America. 
Harvard pulls and pulls with desper- 
ation, The men are pumped with that 
quick, “snappy” stroke which looks 
so pretty and is so heart-breaking to 
pull. Thecannon booms, All is over— 
except the little colleges coming togging 
in one after another in hopeless con- 
fusion. The cannon booms again, and 
rowing in America from that moment 
starts on a new basis. Yale has won the 
day, and Bob Clark is the greatest man 
in the universe ! 

At the grand regatta ball that night 
Jack, Thornton and Clark of the crews 
were the heroes of the hour, and Harry 
yielded to Thornton two one-halves of 
his dances with Miss Hastings. How 
glad he was he did this afterwards when 
that flower of his class, that handsome 
lad, met hisdeath. The last time Harry 
ever saw Thornton was when he, in his 


immaculate dress-suit, smiling with vic- 
tory and handsome as an Apollo, was 
dancing with the beautiful girl so ele- 
gantly that others stopped and admired. 
The lights, the music of the ball, the 
dancing—ah ! The “ Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube” waltz never sounded to Harry’s 
ears again without his remembering the 
picture of that fine young friend of his 
who, when the moment came, quietly 
and without a word gave up his life to 
save the life of a stranger. Thornton! 
May he rest in peace ! 


CuapTerR XXIX. 


after another day at Springfield—a 

day devoted to a picnic, a garden 

party and a dance at Miss Gar- 
land’s. He went home very much dis- 
turbed in mind. He was in love with 
Clara Hastings, and he believed that 
Caswell was by long odds the favorite in 
the beautiful girl’s good graces. 

His mother had taken a pretty cottage 
for the Summer on the south shore of 
Long Island. Mrs, Chestleton was a tall, 
pale, rather nervous lady who had as 
yet rather crude ideas of college life. 
From Harry’s yarns, with which he re- 
galed her and his sister, she made up 
her mind that Yale College was a very 
“rough” place. Uncle Dick spent his 
Summer with them at Seaside Beach, 
going up to business every day but Sat- 
urday and Sunday. The cottage was 
large and roomy, and there were al- 
ways some people visiting them. Kitty 
Chestleton had, it seemed, innumerable 
friends. She was acharmingly healthy, 
red-cheeked, jolly, young girl, who could 
ride as well as her brother, and who 
seemed to have as decided taste for out- 
door sports as he. She was just at that 
age when college students were begin- 
ning to be, as she said, “glorious fun.” 
She had begged her mother to send het 
to Farmington. Harry had not been 
home a day before she was wearing, in 
her innocence, his Delta Kap pin. When 
Jim Danforth arrived he gave her his 
Beta Xi badge. She thought Jim Dan- 
forth one of the “nicest” men she ever 
knew. 

To their mother, who had been brought 
up delicately in the old-fashioned method 
of keeping the girls of the family housed 
up within doors, all this outdoor life was 
something very queer. 


[° NG vacation found Harry home 
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Of course Uncle Dick Lyman, her 
brother, explained to her the great 
change that had come over things since 
the war. Harry’s father had not been 
a college man. He had been fond of 
horses and billiards. These were //s re- 
laxations. He had been very brave in 
the war, being an old Seventh Regiment 
veteran, and rising to a position on Gen- 
eral Rives’ staff in the Army of the Shen- 
andoah. He had been twice shot, and 
the second wound, through the lungs, 
had been the indirect cause of his death 
years after the war and two years before 
our story opens. The friendship of Jack’s 
and Harry’s fathers had dated from the 
battle of Antietam. Harry never forgot 
the sight of General Rives—the one- 
armed veteran, pale and stern, with his 
sorrow over his old comrade’s death, 
marshaling some of the old Seventh vet- 
erans at his father’s funeral. From that 
day—and even before it—General Rives 
had been a second father to him. Bes- 
sie, Jack Rives’ sister, had been at school 
with Kitty. It was a natural thing that 
Jack and Harry should be chums at col- 
lege. 

“You boys,” said General Rives one 
day, “shall go through college together, 
and then, when you graduate and come 
down to New York, you shall go through 
your five years in the dear old Seventh 
together. I know of no finer experiences 
in all our splendid American life for 
young men than Yale and the Seventh! 
If you are not gentlemen tien, God help 
you—I know of nothing that can help 
you—I wash my hands of you both!” 

“T never had any militia valor!” said 
Jack, laughing. 

“Militia valor!” burst out the old 
gentleman. ‘What is peace given us 
for except to prepare for war? Peace 
means preparation, drill, learning to be 
soldiers. I marched down Broadway 
with the Seventh in ’61—captain of my 
company. Harry Chestleton was in the 
front rank—although he’d only been mar- 
ried thena few years. Ididn’tknowhim 
then. The Seventh was at once dissi- 
pated into officers. I got a regiment. 
Harry was made captain in it. By 
George ! our ‘militia valor,’ as you call 
it, my boy, served us in good stead.” 

“Oh! but there’ll never be another 
war is 

“Don’t be too sure! War is not an 
unmitigated evil—and there will be wars 
to come, and you may be in them. I 
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want you to be ready. By ——1!.\] 
want you to understand that a country 
like ours, worth living in, is worth fight- 
ing for and dying for, too. The war 
changed many things. It changed col- 
lege life at Yale in one way—it made 
it much more cosmopolitan. The West 
sent very few of its sons to college be- 
fore the war. The South sent only the 
scions of wealthy families. But since 
the war, which brought the States to- 
gether shoulder to shoulder, and nation- 
alized our country as no other event 
could do, the great universities of New 
England became the centers of national 
university life as never before. Take 
the catalogues of Harvard and Yale in 
1860, and compare them with the cata- 
logues of 1870. Harvard is no longer 
Boston, and Yale is no longer New York 
and Connecticut. The West is sending 
her sons East to be educated. And the 
Western money-making, pushing man of 
practical ideas admits that the old col- 
leges of New England are the best edu- 
cators of youth.” 

Then Uncle Dick took up the same 
line of thought, and Harry and Jack and 
General Rives and he, out on the sands 
of Long Island that day, organized a 
little Yale Alumni Association all by 
themselves. ¢ 

Thus the long Summer days sped 
away, happy days of idleness. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Be. the vacation terminated 


came the death of poor Thornton 


and his funeral, at which Harry 
was present. 
Harry mourned for poor Thornton, 


and would not be comforted. “There 
was half the class up at Hillsborough, 
where his father’s country place is,” he 
told them. “I don’t know—somehow 
we all loved Thorny.” 

They were sitting in the twilight on 
the piazza, and the soft air of the sea 
came over and across the flat marsh, 
laden with a delicious salty odor. 

“Oh! why was he so brave?” he 
asked, sadly. “ Why wasn’t he like the 
rest of us? He knew he was so strong 
—he never mistrusted his strength. 
Poor Thorny! Why, he was so full of 
life, so vital! He never seemed to have 
an idea that wasn’t like a girl’s for pu- 
rity and goodness. I don’t see what the 
college will do without him.” 
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Uncle Dick and Kitty strolled off on 
the sands, and Harry continued: “I 
could tell just what a boy he had always 
been from the poor farmer folk who 
came to the funeral. They’d let Thorny 
shoot, ride, fish—anywhere in the whole 
township. They worshiped him, and 
when his crew beat the Harvard fresh- 
men at Springfield they turned out and 
burned blue fire at Hillsborough, and 
Thorny made ’em a speech. Why, it 
was just as if a calamity had broken out 
in the town. There’s a girl they told 
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me about who had loved him—they 
were engaged—and she’s ill in bed and 
won’t recover e 

“Oh, Harry! she w//,’ said his mother. 
“Time heals these terrible things. We 
forget them.” 

“JT wish you would not go out so far 
when you go in bathing.” 

“Oh! /’m not good like Thornton, my 
dear mother.” 

“T want you to be, Harry,” sighed the 
good woman. “I want you to be like 
your father.” 

“T wonder if he went about falling 
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in love with every pretty face he saw,” 
said Harry, gloomily and self-recrimi- 
natingly. 

His mother looked away. Harry came 
and sat down near her, and his head 
fell on her lap. She caressed his hair a 
few moments, and then said, sadly and 
slowly : “ Harry, dear, there is one epi- 
sode of your father’s life I have never 
told a soul. I think the time opportune 
to tell it to you. You know that he was 
a very handsome man—a splendid sol- 
dier—brave. We had not been long mar- 
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ried when he went to the war. It broke 
my heart. You werea little boy then. I 
was so nervous and afraid the news 
wouid come any moment that he was 
wounded, that I kept a trunk packed in 
readiness to set out for Washington. 
Those were trying times. Now, in one 
of his marches your father had occasion 
to stay a month on an old plantation in 
Culpepper County, Virginia. There was 
a family of women gathered on the old 
plantation. Two or three families of 
the higher class country folk were gath- 
ered together there, and of course they 
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made no pretense of opposing the Union 
forces. General Rives made it his head- 
quarters, and your father was with him, 
and several other young officers, who 
had little or nothing to do. 

“There was there a daughter of arebel 
general—a very beautiful girl, Marion 
White. She was tall, had dark hair and 
dark eyes, a laughing, sweet mouth, and 
eyebrows penciled in the most beauti- 
ful arches. She was a great rider and 
loved outdoor life. She was a great 
flirt, too. She set out to flirt with your 
father. To do her justice, she did not 
know he was married. 

“ All those weeks of September I re- 
member when your poor father / sup- 
posed and imagined being riddled with 
shot or lying dead on some battle-field 
—for he wrote then very seldom—he 
never was a very good correspondent 
—not as good as you, Harry—all those 
dreadful weeks he was sunning and 
basking in the light of Marion White’s 
beautiful eyes. I forgave him when he 
confessed afterwards, but it was only 
after a long while.” 

“T can’t think of father, whose books 
and sword I revere—the idea of 7s flirt- 
ing with a pretty girl!” 

“ Well, men are all alike, my dear boy, 
and when you get older I doubt not but 
that the day will come when you will 
flirt too.” 

Harry writhed, but said nothing. 
Hitherto the boy had never had any- 
thing he was ashamed to confess. He 
had told his mother of his many boyish 
affaires. It seemed to him that he had 
almost always been secretly in love with 
someone very much older than himself. 
He remembered as a boy in church 
secretly worshiping the back-hair of a 
young lady who afterwards became the 
wife of their clergyman. “ He never told 
his love, but let concealment, like the 
worm o’ the bud, feed on his damask 
cheek!’ He cogitated as to whether he 
would speak of Ella Gerhart to his 
mother, while she continued : 

‘Your father, Iam sure, did not dis- 
courage Marion, neither did he particu- 
larly encourage her. She was beautiful, 
and she possessed a daring soul. 

“It shows how a man can’t have any 
intimate relations with a woman unless 
one or the other sooner or later really 
falls in love. This Platonic love they 
talk about exists only for old, steady- 











going, tea-drinking people, who are more 
or less passé. 

“It must have been very pleasant 
in the old Culpepper Virginian coun. 
try house during that month. I never 
blamed your father very much. After 
a week or so of protestation and love- 
making, to his horror he discovered that 
Marion White was wildly in love with 
him in earnest ! 

“She had started out with the idea of 
winding him round her finger, but she 
ended, he told me, in following him 
about, wherever he went, like a pet 
spaniel, 

“He, of course, felt like a villain. It 
got so that he dared not tell her he was 
a married man. She was so horribly 
tragic that he feared she would commit 
suicide. The agony /e underwent was 
of course very severe. It had been 
agreed that no one should let out his 
secret. Indeed, each one of the officers 
went in to have a good time and tell no 
tales. 

“Oh, father! father!” laughed Har- 
ry, “I’m afraid you were not a@// that 
we could wish in your young days!” 

“Your father was the soul of honor. 
He felt it his duty to confess to the 
beautiful Southern girl that he was 
married, but exactly 4ow he could not 
determine. He was afraid to shock her. 
Her high Southern pride was so great 
that she would as lief kill herself as 
not. He grew cold and distant, and 
did everything to send her to the right- 
about—but it was of no use. 

“She wished to go North; although 
she had three brothers at the front 
fighting under Stonewall Jackson—just 
out of love for him!” 

“ Poor father ! what did he do?” asked 
Harry. 

“T tell this story to you, Harry, be- 
cause it will be a lesson to you—a warn- 
ing. 

“The time came when the army 
moved on toward Richmond, and Gen- 
eral Rives changed his headquarters. 
Your father welcomed the day when he 
could depart and leave his inamorata at 
Culpepper. What was his chagrin to 
learn that Marion White proposed to ac- 
company him! At his wit’s end, he went 
and told General Rives. The general 
gave your father a severe lecture, then 
told him to leave matters with him. 
“Marion followed the army with a 
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faithful colored servant woman. Your 
father says it wrung his heart to see the 
girl, so wistful, so lovely, following on 
in all the ragtag and bobtail, so as to be 
near him. On the second day she was 
suddenly arrested as a spy, and she and 
the servant were sent to Washington and 
put on parole. They were treated with 
especial favor and were soon allowed to 
go home. ‘Then a report was sent that 
your father was killed. Marion White 
survived that wretched announcement, 
and afterwards married a rebel colonel, 
who is now in the Senate. She is Mrs. 
Senator Collingsby ; and her hatred for 
the North, and Northern men, is still 
proverbial. But your father said that he 
had had suffering and remorse enough 
{from that affair to cure him of flirtation 
forever. How is it with his boy?” 

“A chip of the old block, I guess!” 
laughed Harry. 

“T hope there is no girl in New Haven 
whom I don’t know about, Harry?” 

“Freshmen are not supposed to have 
love affairs——”’ 

His mother playfully boxed his ears. 

“Tell me, Harry.” 

“Tell you—what ?” 

“Who is it?” 

“ Mother—I—I-——”’ 

“T don’t intend to scold. A mother 
makes a great mistake in not entering 
into a son’s real feelings, and trying to 
sympathize io 

“You would not think it was right in 
me, mother. You would tell me never 
to see her again ™ 

“T would want my boy to be honor- 
able and high—just as his father 

“Wasn't !” laughed Harry. “ Ah! yes ; 
I know he was,” he added, as his moth- 
er’s face fell. “ But, mother, college is 
queer. There are lots of things one 
doesn’t speak about at home. KOAED og 
You wouldn’t understand ¥ 

“ Ah, Harry ! you will make me sus- 
pect dreadful thing's ‘ 

He threw his arms around her and 
kissed her. “Poor little mother,” he 
said, coaxingly, “don’t ask me and I'll 
tell no tales. Don’t suspect dreadful 
things—please don’t !” 

“Then tell me all about her.” There 
was a silence of afew moments. The 
sea moaning and rolling along the shore. 

“There were two,” said Harry, and 
his mother, like Rory O’Moore, took 
comfort in numbers and gave a sigh of 
relief. 
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“One was a shop-girl—far below ; 
the other was a Farmington girl—far 
above.” He laughed, while his mother 
said not a word. 

“You see freshmen are not toler- 
ated,” he went on, “and—at a cake- 
walk-——”’ 

“A cake-walk ?” 

“A darky affair—lots of fun—all the 
fellows go—I met Ella Gerhart—a nice, 
honest, jolly girl—pretty as a fawn— 
nothing bad about her—full of fun. Her 
father’s a mechanic—an inventor. Oh! 
I—I took her riding a few times—and— 
oh ! it’s nothing: ‘is 

Still, his mother said nothing, and 
Harry, feeling rather encouraged, went 
on, “Oh! I’m rather drawing of now. 
She was always so jolly! There’s a fel- 
low named Granniss in our class, a rough, 
good, honest fellow, who zew is more de- 
votedthanIam. But she seems to care 
for me a good deal. She has written 
me three times, and she is going to join 
her sister in a variety troupe this Fall!” 

“Oh, my boy!” 

“Why, mother! what’s the matter?” 

“You've made her care for you, poor 
girl! and now you mean to coolly throw 
her overboard !” 

“No,” said Harry, with affected earn- 
estness. “I mean to leave college and 
marry her. The old inventor and I get 
along very well,” and he laughed. 

His mother didn’t seem to like this 
side of the case any better, so she mur- 
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mured with a sigh, “Well, tell me 
about the other one—the one you look 
up to i 

“ Hername is Miss Hastings. She’s the 
niece of Miss Mulford, of New Haven. 
She was on the train when I went 
up with Uncle Dick to college. Oh! 
she will never look at me—that way. 
Then, her carriage tipped over once 
and I helped her up. She’s perfect- 
ly beautiful—and she can say awfully 
sharp things right to a fellow’s face and 
never let on. I’m hoping next year to 
have a better show—but mother—after 
all—don’t worry over me. It’s nothing. 
I care more for winning the Harvard 
game next year than for any girl that 
ever lived. Girls don’t seem to be a 
part of college life very much in the 
early years. Now, don’t lie awake nights 
and fret. I have been perfectly frank 
and told you everything.” 

‘Harry, my boy, I had no idea 

“T never told you about the fem. sems. 
at Andover, did I?” laughed the young 
lad. ‘ Well—there were two ¢here—but 
now, see—I’ve almost forgotten their 
names !” 

“But I am so sorry for the pretty 
young shop-girl. I dare say she is per- 
fectly innocent. She probably thinks a 
student is next to a young god. Ah, my 
boy! your duty is to be chivalrous, to 
protect the innocent, to be strong where 
they are weak; but I’m afraid you have 
the ignoble idea of girls—they are law- 
ful prey. “ Zhat is the old-fashioned 
notion 

“T mean no harm 

“ But suppose some one should treat 
Kitty—should make love to her and not 
mean it?” 

“Qh! that’s a different matter.” 

“ But is it?” 

“Tf any man treated Kitty unkindly, 
I—I would thrash him within an inch of 
his life !” 

His mother rose and went to the cot- 
tage door. “Think of these things a 
little, Harry. That pretty young shop- 
girl touches me. Oh! it is so sad for 
a girl to have to be sent out to work 
to earn her own living. She needs so 
much more respect and more kindness. 
Her life is so dreary. She is apt to be 
easily influenced. She has so many 
trials, so many temptations. If she is 
pretty, it’s so much the more dangerous 
for her. And you say she is going on 
the stage ?” 
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“Yes ; so she writes.” 

There was a short silence. 

“Oh! I'll give her up,” he said. 

“Harry, I don’t want you to. I want 
you to use your influence over that poor 
girl for her good.” 

Then his mother went into the house, 
and probably, poor lady, up to her room, 
to weep and pray for her darling boy. 

Harry walked out on the sands in the 
moonlight alone. ‘ For her good,” he 
muttered over and over to himself. It 
was a new idea to him. The remem- 
brance of Ella flooded him with a mild 
kind of remorse. She had been so con- 
fiding. He was filled with a boyish 
anguish of soul. He feverishly hurried 
into the house and wrote her a long let- 
ter full of 4rother/y kindness and advice, 
Henceforth he wow/d be a brother to her. 

The next day they set out for the 
mountains, and left Uncle Dick alone in 
New York. At lunch, after Harry had 
gone out, Mrs. Chestleton said, the day 
they left, “I’m afraid Harry is very 
wild.” 

**T hope so,’ 

“ Hope so?” 

“A man has to sow his wild oats 
sooner or later. Sometimes he doesn’t 
sow them in college. They grow up 
later and are far worse. Let him have 
plenty of rope zow. Depend on it, his 
athletics will keep him from going very 
far. What has he done ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Well, don’t nag him, sister 
all.” 


’ 


said the old fellow. 





that’s 


To be continued. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


BY 


F the canine 
fixtures of 
minor im- 
portance 
the most 
interesting 
and possi- 
bly most 
useful is 
the Inter- 
national 
Field Trial 
Club’s an- 


nualevent. The fact of the trials being 


international encourages a healthful ri- 
valry between owners and adds a keener 


interest than is found in other trials, 
though less important to winners, judged 
from a financial standpoint. 

When the formation of the club was 
first discussed, about three years ago, 
many predicted or anticipated failure. 
Some sportsmen viewed the matter 
with suspicion, thinking doubtless that 
the scheme was merely in the interests 
of a limited number of dog-owners, and 
not at all likely to benefit the game in 
the vicinity of Chatham, Ont., where 
the trials are run. The _ prevailing 
idea was that there were already too 
many dogs and too much _ shooting 
done in the covers of Kent County for 
the welfare of the quail, and that such 
things as dog trials would be certain to 
increase the number of guns and the 
number and efficiency of dogs, and thus 
result directly to the disadvantage of 
the existing head of game. 

This sounded well in theory, but it 
was a great mistake as events have 
proved, for instead of increasing the 
shooting and the destruction of the quail, 
the trials have worked in exactly the 
opposite direction. A far greater inter- 
est was immediately evinced in train- 
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“DAMON,” 


ing and encouraging better work by the 
dogs ; and every sportsman knows a man 
cannot devote the needful attention to 
his dogs to fit them for field-trial work 
and at the same time hope to make big 
bags when afield. While attending these 
trials in November last, I met many old 
friends whose guns used to keep very 
busy in days gone by when the famous 
covers of Kent County were my favorite 
shooting grounds. Naturally enough, I 
asked each of this erstwhile hard-shoot- 
ing fraternity about the sport they had 
enjoyed that season, and in nearly every 
instance the reply was that while birds 
were very numerous the man in question 
had been too busily occupied trying to 
bring some puppy up to “ Derby” form, 
or putting the finish on some veteran 
candidate for the “All Aged,” todo much 
shooting. More than one also assured 
me that the tone of sport had changed 
greatly—“ It was all field trials now; 
everybody was more interested in 
training than merely shooting.” Hence 
the trials have not only encouraged the 
possession of a higher class of dogs, but 
have fostered good sportsmanship and 
played no insignificant part in maintain- 
ing the proper proportion between the 
production and destruction of quail. 
With these points in mind, sportsmen 
will see the value of the international 
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trials, and wish the club a prosperous 
future. 

The first regular trials of the Interna- 
tional Field Trial Club were held in 1890, 
near Chathain, Ont., and proved a mark- 
ed success. The club was particularly 
fortunate in receiving for the opening 
events a number of entries from the 
English kennels of Mr. Haywood-Lons- 
dale, whose dogs competed at the in- 
ternational and some of the American 
trials. The English dogs made practi- 
cally a sweep of the board that season, 
though in the Derby they met a worthy 
competitor in the Canadian-bred setter 
dog Mingo II., by Mr. W. B. Well’s Mingo, 
out of Dr. Jos. Kime’s Lady Thunder. 
Mingo IT. won second place, the English 
pointer Tyke, by Ightfield Dick—Perdit- 
ta, winning first, the setter Phoeness, by 
Woodhill Bruce—Lady, and the pointer 
Tehtfield Upton, by Ightfield Dick— 
Peachum, being third and fourth. The 
race between Tyke and Mingo II. 
showed the latter to be well wor- 
thy of his honors, but unfortu- 
nately the good young dog did 
not live long enough to prove his 
real merit. 

In the All Age Stake the Eng- 
lish dogs greatly outclassed the 
rest of the competitors, Ightfield 
Dick (pointer), by Dick IHI— 
Belle of Bow, being: first ; Ight- 
field Rosa (setter), by Ross— 
Pitti Sing, second; Ightfield 
Blithe (pointer), by Dancer— 
Ightfield Bloom, third, and Ightfield 
Deuce (pointer), by Wynnstay—Dainty, 
fourth. 

From this unceremonious drubbing 
the Canadian and American owners 
learned two useful lessons. First, the 
value of careful and thorough breaking, 
as exemplified in the work of the im- 
ported dogs, and, second, the fact that 
the native dogs were of excellent mate- 
rial—good enough to meet anybody's 
dogs if given equal advantages in the 
matter of training and handling. The 
winners had been schooled to perfec- 
tion; the losers were many of them 
“half-broke.” It was one of those in- 
stances where 4/eed did not tell, for edu- 
cation won the day. 

Profiting by this Waterloo, the Cana- 
dian and American owners interested 
determined to have their charges fit 
and fine for the struggle of ‘91, and 
unquestionably a marked improvement 
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was apparent in the trials of November 
last. Among the thirty-two actual com. 
petitors were many really good dogs— 
not all of field-trial type ’tis true, anda 
number still showed imperfect training, 
but, taken as a whole, they were a fine 
lot, and several of the unplaced ones 
were just the sort for a gentleman sports- 
man’s use. 

Successful field-trial work demands 
speed, nose, bird sense and style imper- 
atively, but they must be accompanied 
by thorough breaking to show to proper 
advantage. The typical field-trial per- 
former of to-day and the typical sports- 
man’s dog are of different types, and 
that such a difference exists is to my 
mind a serious fault of all field trials, 
Still the good accomplished by having 
a recognized series of annual competi- 
tions, conducted fairly and openly and 
ruled by experienced judges, much more 
than counterbalances any possible draw- 
back. The best sportsman’s dog 
—i.¢., the pointer or setter that 
is in reality the most compan- 
ionable, sensible and satisfactory 
animal to shoot over for a week 
or an entire season—may never 
win a field trial. Much more 
time is required to develop the 
full worth of such a dog than 
could possibly be devoted to any 
system of heats or “dashes "— 
and field trials practically amount 
to a hurry-skurry, rapidly stylish 
bit of work for a brief space of 
time. Luck, too, favors many a candi- 
date, and a long-headed handler can give 
his dog advantages too numerous to men- 
tion. Yet, for all that, it may be taken 
for granted that a poor performer has 
seldom or never been helped by circum- 
stances into a prominent position in good 
company. A “star” field-trial performer 
may not be a pleasant dog to shoot over. 
He may-be so thoroughly imbued with 
field-trial methods as to be naught else 
but a whirlwind of stylish speed, astonish- 
ingly brilliant for a thirty-minute dash, 
but by no means the sensible, methodical, 
persevering, all-day and every-day com- 
panion that a sportsman’s dog should be. 
Comparing the two types would be some- 
thing like comparing a brilliant cam- 
paigner of the trotting track with a gen- 
tleman’s model roadster. The one is a 
racing machine, the other a thoroughly 
trained servant, perfected for long, com- 
fortable and fairly rapid service. Now 
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and then a horse is found that combines 
the two types—that is, the racing ma- 
chine when hooked to a cart, or the per- 
fect roadster when driven merely for 
pleasure. Needless to say, such an animal 
is almost priceless. So it is with dogs. 
Some field-trial winners combine all 
the needful brilliant speed and style 
of the racing machine with the intelli- 
gence, bird sense, pluck and staying 
power of the system: itic worker for a 
sportsman’s use. Few men are so for- 
tunate as to own more than one such 
dog, and the man who does own one is 
sure to be the object of envy and finan- 
cial temptations from those who have 
seen his dog perform. 

Three such dogs at least participated 
in the international trials, and Judges 
John Davidson, L. H. Smith and Dr. I. 
L. Nicholls appreciated the work done, 
and placed the dogs where they be- 
longed. The place d dogs in the Derby 
and All Age Stake not only did excei- 
lent work, but they did it more after the 
fashion of the typical sportsman’s dog 
than the hurricane style of the thirty- 
minute flyer too frequently seen at field 
trials. Whether or not the second place 
in the Derby and fourth place in the All 


Age were awarded to the dogs really 
best entitled to them has been ques- 
tioned. But that is now a decided point, 
and whether the decisions were abso- 
.lutely correct or not, no great injustice 


was done. Unquestionably some rat- 
tling good dogs met defeat, but they 
were beaten by good dogs, and no ques- 
tion could be raised in regard to first 
place in each event. First honors earned 
and placed right beyond dispute, and 
second, third and fourth positions de- 
cided so fairly as to only leave room for 
avery close shading of merit, is an ex- 
cellent record for field-trial judges to 
make, for it must be borne in mind that 
it is no easy task to place three dogs 
out of a number nearly equal in merit. 
And now to glance at the conditions un- 
der which the trials were decided and at 
a few of the prominent plnestaret 
The club was rather unfortunate as 
regards weather, for rain necessitated a 
postponement of one day, and the first 
brace in the Derby did not go down un- 
til the morning of November 11th. Dark, 
threatening weather and a bit too much 
strength in the wind marred the greater 
portion of the three days as good aetihen 
for the business in hand. The grounds 


worked over were not as good as they 
might have been, but this was due to no 
fault of the club in their selection. Lack 
of rain at the time when weeds make 
most growth had left the ground too 
bare for good quail cover, and this fact, 
coupled with the rain of November roth, 
accounted for the birds being mostly 
found in the woods, heavy slashings, 
and thickets too dense for first-class 
dog-work. As it was, when necessary, 
dogs were run on the short stubbles to 
test speed, range and style, and then 
worked on birds in the cover. 

Among the more prominent owners, 
Mr. Thos. Johnson, of Winnipeg, Manito- 
ba, had two in the Derby and three in 
the All Age Stake; Mr. T. G. Davey, of 
London, Ont., had two in the first and 
four in the second event; Mr. W. B. 
Wells, of Chatham, Ont., four in the 
Derby and three in the All Age, and Dr. 
Jos. Kime, of Chatham, had one string 
for the Derby and a brace in the All Age. 

The winner of the Derby, T. G. Da- 
vey’s blue belton setter dog Rhwilas, 
by Scondiah, is just the style 
of dog to gladden a sportsman’s heart. 
Handsome enough to win on the bench 
in good company, he is also thoroughly 
broken, easily controlled, a systematic, 
persistent ranger, and is fast enough for 
all purposes. He is an intelligent and 
careful worker, possesses plenty of bird 
sense, a fine nose, and, taken altogether, 
is a dog that a man would enjoy shoot- 
ing over. 

May L., second in the Derby, is a tidy 
little black and white setter bitch, by 
Tip Gladstone—Queen of Counts. She 
is owned by Mr. E. H. Gillman, of Detroit, 
Mich. May has plenty of style of her own, 
an excellent nose, and worked very care- 
fully, being well under control. Watch- 
ing heron scattered birds gave one the 
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idea that a goodly number of quail had 
already been killed to her points, and 
she will probably develop her greatest 
qualities as a stanch, reliable worker in 
cover, 

Luke, winner of third, belongs to Mr. 
W. LB. Wells, of Chatham, Ont., and like 
most of that gentleman's dops, is a 
promising candidate for future honors, 
Ile is a black, white and tan, by ‘Toledo 
Blade —Cambriana; he is a useful 
sort of setter, has plenty of speed 
and vim, a yvood nose, and is a dog 
that should improve greatly with 
more work. 

Manitoba Patti, fourth, is a 
blue belton bitch, by Duke of 
Gloster —Flora, and is owned by 
Mr. Thos, Johnson, She isa fast, 
stylish worker, showing evident 
results of a schooling on the prai- 
rie, Quail were of course new 
game to her, but for intelligence 
and dash she compared favorably 
with all rivals. Mr. Johnson has a valu- 
able possession in her, 

While many sportsmen watch the 
Derby keenly to learn what the “ young 
‘uns ” can do, the majority of spectators 
prefer the All Age Stake, for in that the 
work of aged and experienced dogs is 
seen to full advantage. And if there 
had been but one dog, instead of the 
half-dozen or more “cracks” in. that 
event, aman might have been well re 
paid for a long journey by watching the 
work of Mr. Johnson's grand little liver 
and white pointer bitch, Ightfield Blithe, 
by Dancer—lIghtfield Bloom, There, if 
ever, Was the ideal sportsman’s dog 
fast, stanch as a rock, stylish, good as 
gold all through. Blithe is the kind of 
dog a man only owns once, and her 
owner may possibly regret having sold 
her so soon after the trials. Never a 
word was said nor a whistle blown for 
her while at work. She sailed away, fast 
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as a bullet, apparently never seeing her 
rivals, but backing at once when ocea- 
sion demanded, and pinning birds for 
herself in a fashion that did one good t6 
sec. No hesitation, or pottering about 
for her, a dead stop from rapid speed 
and most showy position marked her 
points, and with all her pameness and 
dash she is a gentle, lovable little thing, 
At the conclusion of her final heat with 
Canadian Jester, while the latter was 
holding a beautiful point, Blithe appar- 
ently backed him. She was standing 
perfectly erect upon her hind paws, the 
fore paws resting against the side of a 
huge fallen tree. It was a most awk- 
ward position, and she fairly tottered as 
she stood. The birds flushed and Jester 
dropped to wing, Blithe still clinging: to 
the log. Johnson remarked to me, “ She 
won't yo down till I tell her—she’'s back- 
ing yet.” 

Moments passed, and still the good 
little beast held her painful posi- 
tion, though her hind legs were 
almost giving out. Then I no- 
ticed the fixed expression of her 
face, and remarked to Johnson, 
“She's pointing, sure as a gun.” 

Her big, good-natured owner 
went closer to see, and “ whirr” 
went a quail from the top of the 
log, and Blithe collapsed like a 
rag. It was as beautiful a piece of 
work as | have seen, and showed 
her stanchness admirably, as a 
number of dogs and men were 
moving carelessly about within twenty- 
five fect of her, and this, with her un- 
comfortable position, might well have 
excused excitement ora flush. 

Being beaten by such a cracker as 
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Blithe in no way disgraced Mr. T. G., 
Davey’s fine blue belton setter dog, 
Canadian Jester, by Knight of Snowdon 
—Liddersdale. He is a very showy 
worker, fast but careful when needs be, 
intelligent, has a keen nose and is a 
genuine prize for a sportsman’s use. 

Another capital dog in the All Age 
was Mr. Davey’s Westminster Drake, 
winner of third place. He is a strong, 
well-put-together, liver and white point- 
er, by Lad of Bow—Kate VIII. Few 
better pointers have been seen in On- 
tario, for he is a fast, fearless, stylish 
worker and shows unlimited pluck and 
plenty of staying power. 

Cambriana and Lady Patch, dividers 
of fourth honors, are a useful brace of 
setter bitches. The former is a hand- 
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some black, white and tan, by Cam- 
bridge—Romp. She is full of quality, 
has proved a most valuable matron and 
had won honors in good company on 
the bench for her owner, Mr. W. B. 
Wells. She is a sharp worker, especially 
in cover, being in fact an exceptionally 
good onc on ruffed grouse. 

Lady Patch is another black, white 
and tan, by Mingo—Lady Thunder, 
and she is fast, stylish and quite good 
enough to satisfy even such an experi- 
enced judge as her owner, Dr, Jos. Kime. 
Among the unplaced dogs were three 
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of unquestionably high quality, and they 
were all pointers—namely, Mr. Davey’s 
Axtel King Don and Lady Gay Spank- 
er, and Mr. Johnson's Iyhtfield Upton. 

Axtel King Don is a rare, good one, 
and was possibly entitled to better treat- 
ment than he received in the judging. 

Gay Spanker can hold her own, both 
in the field and on the bench, and she 
did excellent work in her heat against 
the redoubtable Blithe. In fact, the 
contest between these two was one of 
the most interesting features of the trials; 
but subsequently the Lady Gay ruined 
her chance. 

Ightfield Upton, slashing fellow that 
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he is, appeared rank that day, and though 
he is an acknowledged “crack ”’ for all- 
round use, he fell far short of his 
proper form. But such is frequently the 
fortune of a field trial, and taken all in 
all, a well-satisfied crowd of sportsmen 
voyaged home per steamer Vick after 
the final day’s work. 

In my opinion a most attractive feat- 
ure might easily be added to the Inter- 
national Club’s present programme, by 
opening a stake for dogs owned, trained 
and handled solely by amateurs in ca- 
nine education. Under present condi- 
tions gentlemen sportsmen who may 
have good dogs trained by themselves 
solely for field work are placed at a 
manifest disadvantage 
if they undertake to 
handle in atrialagainst 
professionals who 
make a life-work of 
breaking and handling 
dogs. Noamateur can 
devote such time to a 
labor of love as a pro- 
fessional does to what 
is purely his business ; 
moreover, there is the 
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class of ubiquitous one- 
dog men—the keenest of 
sportsmen, but too poor to 
pay the somewhat heavy 
fees charged by first-class 
GB a = breakers 
Copter Vet 


and handlers. 
These men should have a 
chance allowed them, and 
the opening of a stake for amateur 
broken and handled dogs would furnish 
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a capital opportunity for gentlemen to 
handle their own dogs and test respect- 
ive metits upon as even terms as possi- 
ble. No injustice would be done, as the 
Derby and All Age Stake would still 
be open to all comers, and unless my 
judgment is seriously at fault, the ama- 
teur event would prove fully as interest- 
ing, and possibly even more interesting, 
than the regular fixtures, 
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A DAY WITH CANOE AND GUN 


HE rushing, discolored river, bank- 

ful still with the last waters of the 

regular spring freshet, tugged at 

the good canoe as though ’twould 
bear it bodily away before we could get 
our duffle aboard and slip the taut 
painter. Spring shooting was a lawful 
abomination in those days, and we were 
starting upon the first trip of the season 
in quest of duck. In the canoe were 
finally stowed the two guns and suffi- 
cient ammunition and supplies, as well 
as two pair of rubber waders. 

I knelt in the bow with both guns be- 
fore me, for nothing will induce me to 
allow a gun with the man behind in boat 
or canoe. H. stepped aboard and knelt 
astern, then I slipped the painter ; a few 
vigorous strokes of the paddle sent us to 
mid-stream, and we sped away with the 
current at the rate of six miles an hour. 
It was a faultless day, and we had noth- 
ing to do but just glide along down- 
stream, merely dipping a paddle now 
and then to keep her head right. <A 
run of about a mile took us clear of the 
town, and then we filled pipes, keeping 
a sharp lookout for any stray duck that 
might appear. 

The sensation of sliding bodily away 
on 4 mass of brown water a hundred 
yards wide and twenty feet deep was 
delicious, and at last I got. lazy and 
shifted from my knees to a comfort- 
able sitting posture. This was better, 
and was still further improved when I 
stood a cushion against the thwart and 
lounged against it with true Oriental 
indolence. H. attended to the canoe— 


he generally attended to everything but 
the loafing when he went with me ; but 
he was a rare, good fellow, and when it 
came to downright paddling I would 
help him, and he knew it. Furthermore, 
he knew that it was just laziness that 
bothered me, and that in an emergency 
—which fortunately seldom arose —I 
could paddle his head off—at least that 
was what I used to #// him. He wasn’t 
much of a shot; in fact, he was just a 
dear, sweet thing, with never an evil 
thought in his mind, and I loved him, 
particularly when he had allowed me to 
have evil thoughts in my mind and ap- 
propriate all the shooting and none of 
the work. He was thoroughly unselfish, 
and I believe almost enjoyed seeing me 
stop a bird as much as though it had 
fallen to his own gun. This state of 
affairs, of course, only ruled when, as in 
the case in question, chance shots might 
offer. When we were both really at 
work in the field, everything was done 
in strictly sportsmanlike fashion ; I was 
not lazy then, as H.’s tired legs often tes- 
tified at night. So we slid on and on 
—seemingly a part of the gliding flood, 
basking in the Iazy sunshine and breath- 
ing the gladdening air of spring. It 
was good just to lounge in that canoe 
and slide frictionless, soundless, heed- 
less, whither the river willed, feeling 
as though we were swung in dreamy 
space, while hurrying shores and all 
the world drove past us unheeded. I 
had almost yielded to the dreamy in- 
fluences of the scene, when a low voice 
from behind said : 
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“Under the willows—to the left! 
Fan-heads!” Reaching forward, I se- 
cured my number twelve and sat up- 
right. I could feel by the tremor run- 
ning through the canoe that H.’s pad- 
dle was cautiously turning the bow in- 
shore. Noiseless as a cloud we glided 
on, until a pattering of wings sounded 
barely twenty yards away and half a 
dozen fowl shot from the cover of the 
willows and wheeled down-stream direct- 
ly in front. I saw at once the hand- 
some black and white markings, and the 
snowy wedges on the heads of two hood- 
ed merganser drakes, and made each 
ornament a target as speedily as pos- 
sible. Following the second report 
came a roar of wings from the other 
shore, and a cloud of buffle-heads rose 
from a sheltered cove and essayed to 
pass us on their way up-stream on the 
right. Seizing H.’s big “ten,” I fired 
from the left shoulder (a handy thing to 
be able to do in a canoe) and dropped 
four. The recoil was so severe that the 


second barrel failed ingloriously, the 
only palpable result being a small split 
in my under lip, and next day a fairly 
representative bruise on my left arm. 
After reloading we paddled after the 


victims. One of the mergansers and a 
buffle-head drake were strikingly beau- 
tiful, and after shaking the water from 
their plumage, I laid them carefully 
away, intending to skin and mount 
them. 

A mile below we saw a bunch of seven 
butterballs, or ruddy duck, swimming, 
as they frequently do, directly against 
the current. They were close inshore, 
and the bank where they were was 
about ten feet high, almost perpendic- 
ular, and utterly devoid of cover. H. 
ran the canoe ashore, and after care- 
fully marking the duck by a tree on the 
opposite side, we made a hurried circle 
and crept down upon‘ where we guessed 
they would be. Peering cautiously over 
the edge of the bank, I saw the chest- 
nut back of a little drake directly below 
me and not more than fifteen yards dis- 
tant. This was H.’s chance ; so drawing 
back, I told him to take the shot. He 
sneaked forward, and taking deliberate 
aim at two swimming close together, 
blazed away. At the report every rud- 
dy duck disappeared, but two prompt- 
ly popped up again and floated away 
dying, whirling round and round as 
they went. 
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“ Shove in another shell—quick !” I 
said, and then we stood waiting. In half 
a minute one came to the surface almost 
where it had gone under, for they could 
make trifling progress against the cur- 
rent. As I leveled on him, out of the 
tail of my eye I saw another pop up, and 
swinging quickly, bagged him too. An 
instant later H.’s gun cracked twice, 
and he stopped one as it started to fly, 
after killing the first on the water. The 
sole survivor sped off up-stream and 
had made good fifty yards ere I could 
reload one barrel and cover him, but he 
came down with a broken wing. He re- 
quired another shot. The entire bom- 
bardment occupied less than a minute 
and a, half, and I fancy two fellows 
seldom killed single birds quicker. It 
was one of those little experiences which 
linger in the memory long after much 
more important matters have been for- 
gotten. Hurriedly retracing our steps to 
the canoe, we pushed off and paddled 
hard in pursuit of the “ruddies.” After 
rounding a bend, we saw some of them 
floating along, strung out many yards 
apart, and at last, after considerable 
trouble, we secured the seventh, fully half 
a mile below where it had been killed. 

For the next hour we glided along 
without adventure, now flushing an old 
heron from a minnow-haunted pool, 
now sending a spotted sandpiper flut- 
tering ahead on bowed wings, and listen- 
ing to his plaintive “weet-weet-weet- 
pitti-weet,” raised in feeble protest 
against our trespass on his domain. 
Meadow-larks buzzed in straight flights 
from shore to shore and sent musical 
challenges to each other; kingfishers 
sprung their rattles from stakes and 
leafless limbs and plunged headlong in- 
to swirling eddies ; bluebirds quavered 
soft greetings to gentle mates, and bob- 
olinks chased their loves in mad tan- 
gles of arrowy flight, or gushed forth 
bubbling cascades of rollicking melody 
from tireless ebon throats. It was good 
to be there and float along listening to 
nature’s merrymaking, and it seemed 
almost a pity that the noiseless, gliding 
sanoe was freighted with death. 

In time we reached a portion of the 
river where tall walnuts and Norway 
maples, heavily draped with grape- 
vines, stood thickly upon either bank. 
Some hundreds of duck could be seen 
scattered about in flocks a couple of 
hundred yards below us, and H. 
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remarked softly “that now was our 
accepted time.” 

They certainly looked very tempting, 
but I feared they would not allow them- 
selves to be drifted upon, for about the 
center of the assemblage I saw a bunch 
of long-necked, wary old mallards. 
There was no use trying to go ashore 
and creep on them; every big duck in 
the lot was staring keenly at us I knew, 
and the moment our arms moved and 
the canoe turned they would be up 
and away. The sole chance was to re- 
main perfectly quiet and drift. At this 
instant I caught a gleam of sunlight 
upon bright metallic plumage, and saw 
the form of a bird perched upon a vine- 
laden limb which stretched far out over 
the water, overhanging our course. As 
we passed below it a whistle of wings 
and a beautiful quavering cry sounded 
—o-week, o-eek.” The gun leaped to 
my shoulder and roared a commanding 
“halt!” at the swift-winged beauty, and 
he struck the water with a sounding 
spat. 

“What the mischief did you do that 
for ?—You’ve scared them all—yonder 
they go—you’re a deuce of a fellow!” 

“All right ; let ’em go. I’ve gota full- 
plumaged wood-drake, a noble specimen 
for mounting, and I'll steal the feathers 
off one side of him for flies, my boy— 
think of that!” 

We secured our drake, lovely with 
curved crest, painted bill and plumage 
burning with bronze and purple and 
green, and as I laid him tenderly away be- 
side the fan-head and buffle-head, I felt 
so elated over the possession of three such 
specimens that I actually volunteered to 
change places with H. He, good fel- 
low, yielded after much persuasion, and 
once again we drifted on. My sacrifice 
was not so creditable as it might have 
been, for H. would trust me with a gun 
anywhere, and I took my little “twelve” 
astern with me. As H. put it—“ I’d never 
blow his head off on purpose—he never 
could shoot with a popgun, anyhow; and, 
besides,” he added, with a quiet smile, “ I 
need your help, old man, sometimes, to 
cover miscalculations.” Soon we heard 
several shots down-stream, and as we 
rounded the next bend a storm of green- 
winged teal burst upon us—ping! ping! 
—bur-rum—burr-rum-m!_ Big and lit- 
tle guns hailed them merrily, and the 
torrents of lead cut great holes through 
the driving cloud of beauties. Spat— 
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spat—spat ! they struck the water, appar- 

ently by the dozen, and when we had 
gathered in everything in sight that 
wasn’t nailed, we had added nine birds 
to our score. We laughed for good five 
minutes as the stanch craft bore us 
smoothly on. 

During the next hour H. knocked 
over a couple of duck, a coot and _ half 
a dozen yellowlegs, and then the most 
exciting episode of the day occurred. A 
great loon bore down on us, and H. gen- 
erously declared that I should take him. 
He was about fifty yards high, flying 
fast, and when he got within forty yards 
I gave it to him in the head, following 
with the second barrel at once. With 
a queer, hollow cry he came whizzing 
down—he seemed to actually fly down- 
ward straight at us. I yelled to H.— 
“look out ! look out!” and he flattened 
down in the bow. The black and white 
form was whizzing at me, and I ducked 
my head and humped my back and 
waited one-quarter second of agony. A 
rush of wind in my ears, a glancing 
thump between my shoulders, and the 
loon struck the water with a crash, just 
missing the stern of the canoe. For a 
moment we nearly capsized, and it was 
sheer luck that he did not strike me 
fairly. Had he done so I should in all 
probability have been knocked over- 
board or been seriously hurt. 

Whilst we floated past a marshy spot 
I marked a tiny, brownish shape, drift- 
ing wildly to and fro high overhead, like 
a wind-driven leaf. As I watched, it 
stooped swiftly earthward like a night- 
hawk, and the next instant a curious, 
hollow, rushing, booming noise filled our 
ears. ‘Run her ashore, H.; there’s a 
fat female snipe squatted in the marsh, 
near where that rascal stooped,” I said, 
and we exchanged our shoes for rubber 
waders. I had barely taken twenty 
steps from the canoe, when—wiff-whitf 
—scaipe !—scaip !—bang !—and a long- 
billed, cork-screw flyer joined the things 
that were. Five snipe to the two guns 
completed the bag. 

After this we turned the Peterboro’s 
shapely nose against the stream. We 
had stripped to our work, and by dint of 
hard paddling and taking advantage of 
every eddy and slack water, we reached 
home late that night, satisfied with a 
delightful day, but doubtful if it would 
not be better to have sport on a river 
that would reverse its current. Noman. 
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A STRAIGHT TIP. 


Generally nature hangs out a sign of simplic- 
ity in the face of a fool.— Fadler. 


HE 


soft 


glow from waxen tapers 
alone, held by silver candelabra 
in unique design, lighted the din- 
ing-room of the Austin residence, 
where a dinner party was in progress. 


The light was caught up and re- 
flected by the sharp, polished edges of 
cut glass in prismatic fashion, until the 
table looked as if it were strewn with 
flashing rainbows, begun in a glass of 
champagne and completed in the very 
heart of the brilliant-hued floral center. 

The conversation had drifted mainly 
through every channel of interesting 
nothings known to this day and genera- 
tion, when thought and digestion are re- 
garded as incompatible ; but as the gen- 
tlemen present were more or less inter- 
ested in the great Sub-Rosa Handicap to 
be run next day, gossip of the turf, for 


at least this one day in the year, was 
more absorbing than the fashionable 
chit-chat. 

Each had his own hopes with but few 
fears, and laughter and merriment 
flowed as freely and with as much un- 
restraint as the champagne that filled 
their glasses—from all but one of the 
fourteen present. 

That one was Dudley Dixon, as char- 
acteristic an adjunct of dudedom as that 
portion of attempted swelldom can ever 
boast. He was as much in love with 
Ethel Austin, the younger sister of 
Sara, as his overweening attachment 
unto himself would permit, and each 
time his glass was replenished and 
promptly emptied, his gaze lingered 
longer upon her, more sadly, more re- 
proachfully, until to old William Con- 
grieve, privileged friend of the Austins, 
who was watching the young man, he 
became like a death’s-head at the festi- 
val. The young man had neither an 
idea nor a dollar with which to bless 
himself, but was of a most excellent 
family and harmless ; therefore, when he 
proposed for Ethel’s hand with her con- 
sent, her parent, while disgusted with 
the brainless acquiescence of his off- 
spring in the demand, thought he would 
put a quietus on the matter forever by 
replying : 

“Tt is absurd, Dudley. You've got 
nothing, and Ethel will have very little 
when a division is made of my estate. 
You would only starve—both of you. But 
I don’t want to be hard upon you, for I 
was young myself once. I won't hear 
of your being engaged while matters 
stand as they do, but when you can 
come to me and tell me that you have 
five thousand dollars to your credit in 
the bank, then, if Ethel still wishes it, I 
shall see what can be done.” 

And old Melville Austin bowed the 
crest-fallen youth out, feeling that he had 
done his duty by his daughter and had 
saved his politeness as well. 

“Little idiot!” he muttered as the 
door closed. “She'll thank her stars 
some day that I got her out of that! 
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What should she do with a monkey like 
that eternally at her fireside? Lord! 
What fools these women are!” 

Ethel did not distress her pretty, 
brainless head very much over the 
issue, but it was a great blow to poor 
Dudley. He sat down and thought. It 
never occurred to him that he might go 
to work. Oh, no! He only thought. 
And the thoughts of genius do not bring 
in five thousand dollars very easily. 

Sara had, out of pity, asked him to 
that dinner, but as the champagne be- 
gan to take effect, Ethel’s laugh jarred 
upon him. How could she be so light 
of heart when that awful five thousand 
was standing between them like an em- 
blematical representative of eternity ? 
Old William Congrieve thought there 
were tears in his eyes. The poor boy’s 
very appearance annoyed the testy old 
gentleman, and more than once he whis- 
pered to Virginia, who sat upon his left: 

“What possessed Puss to ask that ape 
here? He irritates me! He does, in- 
deed! Who is he?” 

“Why, he is Ethel’s young man,” 
laughed Virginia. 

“Ethel’s ? You don’t mean to tell me 
that Melville Austin would allow that 
jackanapes to marry a daughter of his? 
Absurd! Preposterous !” 

“T believe there is some sort of a con- 
dition about it, but I don’t exactly know 
what.” 

“Let us hope for her sake it will 
never be filled. He would give me the 
horrors to look at him for half an hour. 
Ugh! Heis the first individual I ever 
saw that filled me with such antipathy 
that I absolutely long to injure him in 
some way. I always hated a dude, but 
this one goes beyond that. I must ask 
Puss to take care never to bring him 
into my sight again.” 

Virginia laughed heartily as she ex- 
claimed: “Poor boy! After all, any- 
thing like that is more to be pitied than 
censured.” 

“T can’t see any pity for it! It isa 
positive relief to turn one’s eyes on 
Halstead. What a fine, manly fellow 
he is! No womanish beauty about his 
face, but he is a man whom men ad- 
mire. I don’t know a more athletically 
built young fellow, and what splendid 
eyes he has! Your State ought to be 
proud of a production such as he, Miss 
Ormsby.” 


She did not reply. Her eyes were 
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fixed upon Dick, who, fascinated by her 
gaze, glanced across the table at her. 
She colored as he smiled and leaned to. 
ward her. 

“What heresy do you think Miss 
Meredith is talking, Virginia?” he ex. 
claimed. “She actually wants to lay me 
odds that Hartland will lose to-morrow.” 

“Take it!’’ Virginia answered, nod- 
ding at him brightly. 

“You believe in Hartland’s chances, 
then ?” asked Congrieve. 

“ Tmplicitly.” 

“ Not seriously ?” 

“ Most certainly !” 

“ Why, he has’nt the ghost of a show, 
child. I would be willing to stake my 
head against a football on that.” : 

“Then you’d lose your head.” 

“Not a bit of it! Tl lay you any 
odds you like i 

“It’s a great temptation, but I never 
bet now. Who do you think will win?” 

“The Western horse is as sure of that 
race as if he had it. I tell you he can't 
lose. Pooh! Why, Hartland won’t be 
in the first six. Fiametta can beat him, 
so can Grandee, and Eros, and half a 
dozen more. Why, even old patched-up 
Tom Totten has a fair chance against 
him. Hartland? Absurd!” 

“You shall see to-morrow.” 

“Certainly I shall. He couldn’t win 
a brick if the prize were a house and lot. 
Royal Worcester will walk in ahead of 
the whole field. Fiametta is the only one 
who will give him any trouble at all, and 
I doubt whether she does. Hartland, in- 
deed! I’d match Master Mason against 
him and win the money.” 

“He won the Garden City Handicap 
last year.” 

“To be sure he did—by a fluke—and 
he didn’t have Royal Worcester against 
him.” 

“ And you are proving your belief by 
backing the Western horse ?” 

“Certainly lam. I backed him in the 
books two months ago,” answered Con- 
grieve emphatically. “I'll almost go 
broke if he should lose—but he won't.” 

“Puss is giving the signal and I must 
leave you,” exclaimed Virginia. “I 
hope you'll change your mind before to- 
morrow, because you'll lose your money 
if you don’t.” 

“You don’t believe that, but are only 
talking because you have a sentimental 
interest in the horse. Women are es- 
sentially sentimentalists, but race-horse 
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packers very quickly get over that—or 
retire to the almshouse. Isay! Take 
that boy with you, can ’t you ?” 

“T’m afraid not!’ 

“Heavens! That will give me in- 
digestion so that I shall be under the 
doctor’s care for a month. Why will 
people afflict their friends with things 
like that?” 

“J’ll try to find an answer to your 
conundrum, but in the meantime I must 
follow the order of my hostess. Good- 
by!” 

“She nodded smilingly, and Dick Hal- 
stead closed the door behind her. 

“Charming girl that!” exclaimed 
Congrieve when the cigars were light- 
ed. “Don’t you think so, Hastings ? 

“Who?” asked that gentleman, lift- 
ing his Burgundy with “elaborate care, 
and admiring its color between him and 
the light. “ “Miss Austin ?” 

“Yes, to be sure; but I meant Miss 
Ormsby that time. I thought you in- 
different men-of-the-world could see 
more than one figure at a time; but 
all men are alike when Cupid is in the 
foreground.” 

Hastings laughed good-naturedly, ca- 
pable of accepting, if he could not par- 
ry, any amount of chaff. 

“You forget that the little rascal 
blinds the eyes, Mr. Congrieve, and that 
therefore we are not even capable of 
seeing one figure,” he answered. “ But 
I assure you that Miss Ormsby’s charms 
are very apparent to me. I am,always 
interested in contrasts, and no two could 
be more opposed in type than she and 
Miss Austin.” 

“Quite right!” exclaimed Dudley 
Dixon, his articulation not over-clear, 
his voice a trifle raised. “It’s artistic! 
Ishould like to have a painting of the 
three of them together—Miss Ormsby 
all black, Miss Sara all gold, and Miss 
Ethel all brown.” 

Congrieve glared at him ferociously. 

“What races do you suppose people 
would think they wer he demanded 
shortly. “Miss tant a ctor og Miss 
Ethel an Egyptian, and Miss Or msby an 
Ethiopian, I suppose ! Young man, was 
it your intention to be complimentary ye" 

“T could never be anything else where 
Miss Ethel is concerned.” 

Mr. Austin frowned, but said nothing. 
Dick, observing, changed the conversa- 
tion, and a few minutes afterward they 
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left the dining-room, adjourning to the 
library to examine a picture that had 
just been sent home. 

Congrieve was looking at it earnestly, 
when he felt a light touch upon his arm. 
Turning, he found himself facing Dud- 
ley Dixon. He scowled heavily. 

“Well?” he interrogated. 

“Yes, I just w anted to call your—ah 
—attention to this portrait of Miss 
Ethel. Lovely, is’nt it?” 

“Looks too old for her by a dozen 
years. Ethel is only a child.” 

“Oh! indeed you are mistaken, sir. 
She is eighteen.” 

“Seems to me you are wonderfully 
well posted, young man.” 

“T ought to be, sir,” the poor boy 
answered sadly, his brain confused un- 
der a combination of wines. “I love 
her,” 

“The devil you do ! 

“Yes,” cried Dudley, growing more 
confidential as the influence of the wine 
increased. “I love her very dearly.” 

“Then why don’t you cure yourself 
by marrying her? ‘Won’t she have 
you?” 

“Oh! yes, sir. She loves me too— 
very dearly, but you see I am unfortu- 
nately poor !” 

“Surely a young lady who loves very 
dearly don’t pause to consider so worldly 
a thing as that?” 

“No; not she, sir—not she! She has 
a father!” 

“True—They are a nuisance some- 
times, aren’t they ?” 

“T must not say that, sir. Mr. Austin 
has been very goodinaway. He has 
promised his daughter to me if I can 
show him five thousand dollars to my 
credit in the bank. But five thousand 
dollars is as far away from me as the 
moon. I wish’’—sadly—‘“some one 
would tell me a way to get it, for upon 
it not alone my happiness, but Ethel’s 
depends.” 

“Does it really, now? Well, why 
don’t you back the winner of the Sub- 
Rosa to-morrow ?’ 

“But I have never bet on a horse- 
race in my life!” cried Dudley, almost 
dancing under the excitement of the 
thing. 

“Neither did you ever win five thou- 
sand dollars and a girl into the bargain, 
did you?” 

“No,-Sit; 
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no, sir, of course not! But 
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—but what horse would you recommend 
me to bet on?” 

“Why, Hartland, of course. He's sure 
to win that race.” 

“And how much would you recom- 
mend me to bet ?” 

“All you can get! Raise all you can 
and put up every dollar; then, if you 
don’t get the girl, go and drown your- 
self!” 

Congrieve turned away puffing like 
an engine, his face crimson, and John 
Hastings, who had heard every word, 
slipped his arm into the old gentleman’s, 
leading him away, while he indulged in 
a quiet laugh. 

“You don't believe Hartland will 
win!” he exclaimed. 

“T know he won't, sir!" exclaimed Con- 
grieve, angrily. 

“Then why did you want to tell that 
boy to back him ?” 

“ Because when he’s lost every dollar 
he can raise I hope he ‘ll go and shoot 
himself! At least it will teach him not 
to come sniveling around haif- way 
sensible men with his love grievances. 
The infernal little imbecile! Austin is 
almost as great a fool as he not to have 
wrung his neck long ago. But ’”—with 
a sardonic grin— “I guess I’ve settled 
him this time !”’ 

They left the room together, but Hast- 
ings, having forgotten his cigar case, re- 
turned a few minutes later and found 
Dudley Dixon still seated where he had 
left him, staring moodily into vacancy. 

“What's the matter, youngster?” he 
queried. “ You look as if you were in 
the doleful dumps. Or is it that you 
are still ‘ harping on my daughter ?’” 

“That's just what I am doing, Mr. 
Hastings. Oh! if lonly cow/d get that 
money somehow. Do you think Mr. 
Congrieve really knows anything about 
horses ?” 

“What he don't know on that subject 
would fill a very large book. Canvas- 
backs and terrapin are much more in 
his line. Still he was right about the 
tip he gave you, I think.” “Now, go 
home and take a good night’s rest. 
I'm going down to the St. Jaques to 
hear the gossip, and will go with you 
as far as your house.” 

Making their excuses to the hostess, 
they departed, and Hastings, after re- 
peating his formula of procedure for the 
morrow, left Dudley Dixon at his own 


door. 
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MAY. 
Cuaprer XVII. 
THE EVE OF BATTLE. 


N the evening preceding the day 

set for the great race the St 

Jaques Hotel, the turfmen’s 
headquarters, was full of life and bustle, 

The brilliantly lighted rotunda and 
corridors were thronged with a motley 
gathering of turfmen, race-goers, touts, 
trainers, breeders and gamblers, all 
eager to obtain some trustworthy infor- 
mation as to the chances of their several 
fancies in the great race now so near, 
Rumors of all kinds, some authentic, 
some unreliable and many wildly im- 
probable, were circulated among’ the 
anxious listeners. The shining lights 
among the breeders and turfmen were 
all present—from Kentucky, Virginia, 
Tennessee and the West, even the far- 
off Pacific slope having its representa- 
tives eagerly awaiting the contest. 

The memorable saying of Lord 
George Bentinck, that “on the turf and 
beneath it all men are equal,” was never 
more strikingly illustrated than in the 
party grouped around the foot of the 
broad stairway. There was Gen. John 
Johnson, of Tennessee, a robust, portly 
man with red hair and mustache and 
florid complexion, showing plainly that 
the good things of this life were not 
unappreciated by him. The general 
wore the Southern gray during the war, 
and a braver man or better fighter never 
drew sword for the “ Lost Cause.” Gray- 
haired veterans who fought under him 
never weary in telling of “ Red Jack's” 
deeds of valor. He was more than 
proud of his great breeding establish- 
ment, “Beautiful Meadow,” by the 
banks of the Cumberland. His favor- 
ite stallion, Old Ireland, who stood so 
long at the head of his stud, had passed 
away full of years and honors, but a 
mere mention of his name would make 
the general's eye kindle and glow. with 
pride as the deeds of his mighty descen- 
dants were commented upon. 

In front of him stood a man his direct 
contrast in every particular, of medium 
height, spare of figure, his brown hair 
slightly sprinkled with gray, his Van- 
dyke beard and mustache giving him a 
decidedly foreign air. His manner was 
cold and distant. He had but few 
friends, a matter which seemed to 
trouble him not at all. He was George 
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Reen, of the glorious State of California. 
The stock market had claimed his al- 
most undivided attention, he having 
been a millionaire and a bankrupt alter- 
nately half a dozen times during the last 
three or four years. When in the height 
of his power on “the street” he went 
on the turf—more as a relaxation than 
anything else—and his success was al- 
most immediate. His famous three- 
year-old, Squanderer, was the crack of 
his year. Encouraged by his success, 
and sighing for more worlds to conquer, 
Reen sent part of his stable across the 
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broad Atlantic, boldly meeting the best 
race-horses of both France and England 
on their own ground. Again success 
crowned his plucky venture, and the 
Union Jack of England and the tricolor 
of France were trailed in the dust as 
the mighty Wolfgang swept all before 
him, bearing the “ white and blue spots” 
to victory in many a gallant race. 

The third of the queerly assorted 
group was a curiosity. He was scarcely 
five feet high, round as a ball, witha 
broad, fat face and beady, twinkling 
eyes, a huge mustache and the nervous, 
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excitable manner peculiar to his race. 
His full name was Giovanni Guiseppe 
Falazzi, but it had been summarily con- 
tracted to “G. G.,” by which he was gen- 
erally known. His had indeed been a 
varied career. Tradition went so far 
as to say that his first business venture 
in this country of his adoption was 
closely connected with a hand-organ 
and its attendant monkey. Certain it 
is that he had been by turns a street 
peddler, bootblack, eating-house keeper, 
racing tout, bookmaker’s clerk, and was 
now, at least in his own estimation, a 
full-fledged turfman. Fate, with the 
irony peculiar to her, had bestowed 
upon him the fairly good race-mare 
Fanny Fanlight, who, in better hands, 
would have made quite a name for her- 
self ;: but “G. G.” was owner and trainer, 
and, if his size had admitted, would have 
been rider also. In the talk of the race 
of the morrow his sympathies were all 
wth the great mare Fiametta, princi- 
pally on account of her Italian name, 
for he would not have been able to have 
recognized her if she had stood before 
him. He had misgivings, however, 
owing to the proverbial uncertainties 
of mares in the Spring. 

“Looka, general!” he exclaimed. 
“ Race-mare no gooda till Fall. Looka 
my mare, Fanny Fanlight, lasta week. 
Work a mile betta forty-two ; beata de 
record; breaka my watch. Start inda 
race ; getta beat out o’ sight. Race run 
in forty-fo’. Breaka me; maka me seeck. 
Going to sell her! Quitta de whole 
demm beezeness!” 

“Well, G. G.,” replied the general, 
laughing at his mercurial companion, 
“T’m looking around for a few young 
mares for my place. I'll give you a 
thousand dollars for her for breeding 
purposes, as I don’t race any now.” 

“Wat!” almost screamed the excited 
Italian. “ Tousand dolla for that gooda 
mare Fanny Fanlight! You tink G.G. 
crazy? Wouldn’t taka ten tousand dolla 
for her. No,sir! Tousand dolla! You 
maka me more seeck.” 

And the disgusted Italian retired in 
high dudgeon amid the loud laughter of 
his hearers. 

Near the window was Spenser Olds, 
of Kentucky, tall, angular, and smooth- 
shaven, with a sharp, keen look on his 
face, and a quick, decisive manner of 
speech as he expounded some of his pet 
theories of breeding. ’T'was but a very 
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few years ago that his name was utterly 
unknown to the turf world. Starting 
with a very ordinary selling plater, by 
shrewd and careful exercise of sor-] 
judgment his stable, in less than two 
years, increased to nearly a dozen horses, 
none of very high class, but all good 
bread-winners. He quickly made his 
way into the front ranks of racing men, 
From racing to breeding was but a step, 
and the same care and good manage. 
ment had made him the rising breeder 
of the country. 

Talking to him was a squarely built, 
snowy - haired, full- bearded neighbor 
from the Blue Grass country, Major 
Lomax, whose record on the turf ante- 
dates the war. He was one of the most 
popular breeders in the country, and his 
“magenta and salmon” have been borne 
to the front in many a hard-fought 
struggle. The major has raced very 
little of late years, the calmer and more 
sedate delights of the breeding farm 
having claimed his attention ; but when 
any great race is on hand his kindly 
eyes, beaming through his gold-rimmed 
glasses beneath his huge sombrero, are 
sure to be watching the combat as 
eagerly as ever. 

Near him stood the two most cele- 
brated racing men of the decade, the 
world-famous Darrell Brothers, who 
have owned more good horses and won 
more money than any half-dozen other 
turfmen combined. The elder was small 
and slight, peering through his glasses 
with that searching expression peculiar 
to near-sighted men. The younger was 
somewhat taller, and plainly though 
tastefully dressed, wearing a_ thick 
brown mustache with a decidedly Me- 
phistophelian twist at the corner of his 
mouth. Both were rather taciturn men, 
speaking very little except to their inti- 
mates. Silence had indeed been golden to 
them, as their great success from the most 
humble beginning amply attests. Such 
a power are they on the turf that tle 
was a saying that, “If the ‘dangerous 
Darrells’ were to start a cow in a stake 
race, she would find plenty of backers.” 

There was another group, members 
of “The Young Guard,” Barclay Al- 
styne, John Hastings, Wilbur Grey and 
Horace Morewood, the latter one of 
the best, if not the very best, gentleman 
riders in the country. He was of medi- 
um height, rather round-shouldered and 
pale-olive complexion with a feminine 


















cast of features, showing no indication 
of the dogged determination, added to 
reckless daring, that had made him catch 
t'> judge's eye first at the finish of 
many a desperate ride “between the 
flags.” 

Picking a winner seemed to be the 
last thing the jolly quartette thought of, 
for chaff and badinage seemed to fill all 
their time. As John Ormsby joined the 
party, Barclay Alstyne was gravely ad- 
vising Horace Morewood to try to culti- 
vate a more upright carriage, claiming 
that the great cross-country rider was a 
servile imitator of the celebrated Eng- 
lish jockey, Fred Archer, in everything, 
even to the “Archer hump” of his 
shoulders. When the laughter, in which 
none joined more heartily then the sub- 
ject of Alstyne’s chaff, had subsided, 
John Ormsby said : 

“Well, boys, I hope we'll all laugh as 
earnestly this time to-morrow night!” 

“Amen!” replied John Hastings. 
“But I'm going to emulate the Irish- 
man before the bull tossed him over 
the fence, and have my laugh now.” 

“Good idea,” said Grey, “for some of 
us will feel rather solemn then, I fancy.” 

“What a dismal croaker you are, 
Wilbur!” exclaimed Alstyne. “I firmly 
believe that if your horses were to run 
first and second to-morrow, you would 
drape the stable in crape.” 

“Hardly so bad as that!” laughed 
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Grey. “But I'll feel like it if rain 
should come. I had the horses ready 
to run in the Gravesend races a fort- 
night ago, but rain has kept the old horse 
from starting ever since. He was at his 
best then, but whether Stayner has been 
able to keep him on edge all this time is 
quite another matter.” , 

“He worked well enough yesterday, 
they say,” remarked Ormsby. 

“Yes, 2:1014,” replied Grey; “ but they 
brought out Grandee about an hour after 
and he marched around in nearly a sec- 
ond better, and did it much easier than 
my horse, who was ridden out for nearly 
every ounce there was in him. Then 
Nate Kerns, sly as ever, worked Fia- 
metta, up above here, in 2:09—some- 
thing marvelous for the old ‘saddle 
bags track ’—and she had all her weight 
up, too, for Harrison rode her. Kerns 
swears she will run in 2:06 to-morrow, 
if necessary, and that will win away 
off! Between the two of them, they've 
got Stayner in the dumps just now, but 
he’ll feel better to-morrow. If it don’t 
rain, and it looks and feels very much 
like it, my old stand-by will be ‘thar or 
tharabouts ;’ so don’t you fellows say I 
didn’t give you a tip. Now you know as 
much as I do, and I’m off in time to see 
the second act of the play. Come on, 
Hastings !” 

And the stoical young turfite and his 
friend started for the Casino. 
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“HELEN,” OWNED BY MR. EDGAR SCOTT. 


HE Papoose having been prac- 
tically alone in the racing 
in 1887, it was natural that 

her new owners, Messrs. Bayard Thayer 
and John Simpkins, who had bought 
her almost as soon as she was laid up in 
the Fall, should enter the racing season 
of 1888 with plenty of spirit. 

In 1888 the racing began at Larch- 
mont, and /%foose went on to the races 
there. All of the forties were under- 
rigged for racing, and as they all had 
approximately the same amount of can- 
vas, they fought it out very closely to- 
gether, the differences in the designs 
coming out in the different conditions 
of weather. The victories were dis- 
tributed quite impartially through the 
fleet. Chiguita had rather the largest 
sail-plan, and she was, on the whole, per- 
haps the fastest of the fleet. Mymph 
was probably next in ordinary racing 
weather, while Babboon and Xara had it 
nip and tuck. Little Papoose plugged 
along, being rarely far out of her al- 
lowance and winning her share of first 
prizes. On the cruises she dogged the 


leaders all day, occasionally going to 
the front in a not-to-be-denied fashion, 
and in general making life a burden 
for the owners of the 4o-footers, which 
should have beaten the 36-footer easily 
by reason of their greater length. =~ 

In the Fall of 1888, without much 
heralding, a little black cutter sailed 
across the Atlantic and anchored in Bos- 
ton harbor. This boat was destined to 
work a revolution in the forty-foot class, 
and to make an unsurpassed record for 
a foreign yacht sailing against the fleet 
in strange waters. Needless to say, this 
yacht was the J/inerva, designed by 
Fife, of Fairlie, Scotland. She was built 
for a cruiser, and was what would have 
been considered on the other side a 
powerful sail-carrier, though of small 
power compared with the American 
type. The A/inerzva was a “sweet-look- 
ing shippy,” and her graceful lines ex- 
cited much favorable comment. There 
the wise-heads stopped, however, as 
Americans were so wrapped up in their 
belief in wide beam and big: sails that 
they had no fear of a craft which was 
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“MARIQUITA,” OWNED BY MR. HENRY F. LIPPITT. 
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only 10 feet 6 inches wide and carried 
several hundred square feet less canvas 
than the yachts she would have to meet. 

The Minerva was not raced that Fall, 
put she followed the racers at times, and 
the way in which she would keep up 
with the forty-footers in light winds, 
when without 


light sails and 

towing a dinghy, a 
was afterwards re- , 
membered. But # 

at that time little 
was thought of it. 
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added the flush-deck centerboard racer 
Gorilla, and William Gardner turned out 
the keel Zzrts, the biggest-powered craft 
of the fleet. Burgess designed the cen- 
terboard Verena, an improved Mymph 
with bigger sails; the keel Tomahawk, 
a steel craft with 12 feet beam and 1o 
feet draught; and the keel A/ariguita, 
the widest boat in the fleet, set upon a 
spindling lead keel. “A high center of 
buoyancy and a low center of gravity” 
was the motto that year. But while the 
high center of buoyancy was undoubt- 
edly obtained, it is clear now that a great 


**NAUTILUS,”” OWNED BY MR. J. ROGERS MAXWELL. 


“Cutters always sail fast when they are 
not racing,”’ was the comment, and noth- 
ing more was thought of it. 

But with the year 1889 a change was 
inaugurated. The presence of the J//- 
nerva had absolutely no effect on the 
designing, and American designers sim- 
ply tried to outvie each other in the mat- 
ter of power and big sails. The interest 
excited by the forties the year before 
increased the building, and a big crop of 
new boats was the result. This time 
Burgess was not alone, as Cary Smith 


failure was made in obtaining a low 
center of gravity. Designer McVey 
added the /e/en and Alice to the list. 
These boats, while creditable to their 
designer as first ventures, failed even 
more than the Burgess boats in getting 
the requisite stability, though //e/en, 
with some improvements, showed up 
very well the next year. 

The season of 1889 reached the high- 
water mark in the history of American 
yachting. Never has there been a year 
in which the outlook for sport was so 
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inspiring, and the season fulfilled antici- 
pations. A score of 40-footers were 
booked to do battle with each other ; 
the three crack 70-footers Zvfania, Ka- 
trina and Shamrock, improved to the 
last degree, were breathing fire and 
slaughter at each other ; while through- 
out the clubs of the country a gener- 
al awakening was evident among the 
smaller yachts. Until its record is sur- 
passed by a better, the year 1889 will 
stand as the banner year in American 
yachting. 

The racing of 1889 was one long tri- 
umph for the Minerva. Blow high or 
blow low, in smooth water or heavy 
seas, it was all the same to the wonder- 
ful little Scotch cutter. She beat the 
fleet with perfect ease, at times dis- 
tancing her competitors, and showing 
an all-round superiority which put her 
in a class by herself. 

Little was thought of the AZznerva as 
a racer at first, and Mr. Tweed, her 
owner, had no intention of putting her 
on the circuit. A delay in preparing 
the Ziris for the first race in New York 
led the crew of the Gardner cutter to 
ask for the loan of the A/znerva, in 
order that they might not go un- 
boated. The natural speed of the 
Fife cutter was so apparent in 
this first race that thereafter 
Mr. Tweed could not resist 
the pressure brought to bear 
upon him. So the A/7- 
nerva came to be a racing 
cutter pure and sim- 
ple, and her owner, f 
who never sailed in 
her in a race, was 
able to get only 
one or two sails 
in his yacht 
that year. 
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A queer ending for a yacht built for 
a “cruiser!” but Mr. Tweed’s experi- 
ence is not unprecedented in the racing 
fleet. Unlucky indeed is that owner 
who loves not racing, but who owns a 
fast yacht. He is looked upon as little 
better than a criminal if he keeps his 
ship out of the races, and at last he 
yields to the importunities of his friends, 
and sadly stays ashore while his yacht 
is sailed to victory by some one else, 
Such an owner has no salvation except 
in building a boat so slow that no one 
of his friends would compromise his 
reputation by sailing her in competition 
with the cracks. 

After a fairly successful “ Spring 
opening” in New York the Mznerzva 
came to Marblehead, where she electri- 
fied Bostonians by winning two races 
right off the reel. Back to Newport, 
with just the same result. “ Minerva 
first, the rest nowhere,” usually de- 
scribed the racing where the conditions 
were equal. During the season the 
Minerva won nine races out of twele 
starts. In one race she broke down, 

and she was beaten but twice, once 

by the Mymph in the Seawanhaka 

Spring race, and once by the Ziris 

at Larchmont. 

The A/tnerva’s best contests 

of that year were given by the 
Tomahawk, Liris, Verena, and 

' Papoose. The Tomahawk was 
a big-powered craft, but 

with too narrow a keel, 

so that she did not 

get as much power as 

she should have had. 

She had a big wet- 

. ‘ted surface, and 
was not partic- 

i ularly fast off 
. the wind, But 
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on the wind she was the best boat in 
the American fleet, and was very near- 
ly as good as the AZinerva on that point 
of sailing. With the A/inerva’s greater 
speed on the other points of sailing and 
her time allowance, however, the Scotch 
cutter was always safe to win. The 
Liris displayed spurts of speed at times, 
especially in smooth water, and she beat 
the Minerva once that year. Light con- 
struction and light rigging were carried 
toa greater extent in the Zzrés than in 
her competitors. Her rig was fatally 
light, and her series of breakdowns 
hurt her record. 

In light winds the Verena was prob- 
ably about as fast as the A/znerva, but in 
two trials she did not capture a race 
from the narrow cutter, while 
in all-around weather she 


certainly was not equal to et 


the Scotch boat. Little /a- 


foose hunted the of 
Minerva as hard as . / 
any of the Amer- roi f 
ican forties ra f || 
did. With ri fil) 
an enlarged Fs f | 


sail-plan 






















deal had been expected of her, and, in 
fact, her lines were capable of high 
speed, as was afterwards proved. But 
her lead keel was woefully thin, which 
brought its center of gravity so high 
that she failed to carry her big sails, so 
she simply lay down on her side and 
“wallowed” in strong winds. Cary 
Smith’s Gorilla was not up to the first 
notch in light winds, but she was a 
splendid sail-carrier and made her best 
performances in hard weather. In the 
special New York Yacht 
Club race at Newport she 
caused much admiration 
by carrying her full main- 
sail and jib home to wind- 
ward in half a 
gale of wind with- 
out parting a rope- 
yarn. 
The year 1889 
taught many valu- 
able lessons 
in lightness 
of construc- 


tion, light- 
ness  com- 
bined with 
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* GORILLA,’’ OWNED BY MR. WM. KENT. 


the /apvose kept close after the cham- 
pion at all times, and she worried Cap- 
tain Barr more than any other boat, as 
she was the only one to which he had to 
give time allowance. It was hard work 


for the American forties to give Papoose 
her time, and in the races she was often 
placed either second or third. 

The Mariguita was a grievous disap- 
pointment in her first year. 


A great 


strength of rigging, etc. The best 
steel wire was demanded, and every 
superfluous ounce was whittled off 
spars, blocks and upper iron - work. 
The saving in weight and windage 
was considerable, and compared with 
the forties of 1888, those of 1889, and 
especially those of 1890, showed a 
vast improvement in rig. Sails also 
received a looking over, and many 
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improvements were made in cut and 

material. 
The racing 

for 8g was as follows : 


record of the 4o-footers 


Per cent Number of Times. 
Starts, Pirsts. ast. ed. yd. qth. sth. oth. gth.sth 
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In the desion of the yachts, too, the 
iSsg effected great chanves. 
During the preceding two years: the 
tendency had been toward abnormally 
large sails, which brought in) boats of 


The 


season ol 


bie resistance, success of the 

livht-powered J/7verva, and the grace 

ful case with which she would. slip 

round a course, While her big-powered 

rivals struggled and panted in a hope 

less effort to keep up, led our designers 

more to a consideration of casy lines. 

The hollow water-lines and hard bilyes 

went out, and the tendency was toward 

fuller lines and more displacement, 
Desiyner was primarily a 

cruising man, Tle took more interest 

in that side of yachting where two or 

three friends take a sturdy little cruiser 

and knock about the shore on a cruise 

than he did even in the racing. His 

natural inclination was for wholesome 

boats, strongly built and not over- 

sparred, and he frequently deplored 

the compctition which drove de- 

signers to an undue skimping of 

weights and to racing appli- 

ances which savored of the 

“machine.” He had to go 

with the stream, however, 

and his productions 

of 1889 were as ex- 

treme and “ machin- 

ish" as those 

com- 


> . acts 
Burgess 


of his 
petitors, 


LOR ALAY. 


The influence of the AZtnerva was 
plainly visible in the Gossvon. While 
adhering to the big: sail-plan which char. 
acterized the American yachts, Mr. Bur. 
vess narrowed the beam of the Gossoon to 
12 feet, and gave her a less crooked mid. 
ship section than her predecessors had, 
More displacement, and especially a 
thicker lead keel, made up for the pow: 
er Jost in beam, and the success of the 
Gosseon seemed to approve the value of 
the chanyves. 

Minerva’s unquestioned superiority in 
i8$y relegated the other forties of that 
year to the cruiser class, though Mr, 
Belmont, with characteristic pluck, had 
extensive alterations made to the da. 
riquita’s keel-plan, and had anew try 
at the racing, The alteration worked 
wonders, From being fatally * tender,” 
the Mariguita became one of the most 
powerful boats in the flect. She was 
now able to hold up her sail-plan, and 
her good lines brought her well to the 
front. It was a vreat victory for Mr, 
Belmont’s perseverance when, in the 
Seawanhaka Yacht Club race, in 
aheavy breeze and sea, the Ala. 
riquita beat the Minerva over the 
course, though losing’ to 
her on time allow- ance. 


“LIRIS,”” OWNED BY MESSRS. SAMUEL MATHER AND C. W. WETMORE, 
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THe RAcE-COURSES OF THE EAasr, 


BY FRANCIS 


HIS country 
teems with racing 
associations of 
greater or less im- 
portance, from 
the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, from 
Maine to Texas. 
Scarcely a city of 
any size but has a 
race-course of 
some kind in close 
proximity to it, 
and many asettle- 
ment that hardly 
merits the name of village boasts its 
“track.” To attempt to accord even 
the briefest mention to those alone 
which have some national reputation 
The best one may 


would be hopeless. 
hope to accomplish is to convey some 
general ideas in regard to a few repre- 


sentative organizations. ‘To most suc- 
cessfully accomplish this purpose it 
seems advisable to confine one’s-self to 
asketch of the leading associations of 
the metropolitan district, the New York 
Jockey Club, the Monmouth Park Rac- 
ing Association, the Coney Island Jockey 
Club and the Brooklyn Jockey Club. 

In choosing this course it may for 
the moment seem asif an injustice were 
being done to such associations as the 
Washington Park Club, of Chicago, IIL, 
which is even now setting a general ex- 
ample by the initiation of a policy of 
almost startling liberality, or the Sara- 
toga or Kentucky Racing Associations, 
which have a flavor of antiquity want- 
ing in the Eastern corporations. In the 
case of the Washington Park Club, how- 
ever, its prominence lies chiefly in the 
future ; with the other two mentioned, 
in the past ; though it is possible that the 
Saratoga Association may, under its new 
management, regain a certain popular 
favor, though never its former status. 

nd it appears a sounder policy to make 
mention of those bodies that have at 
any rate to some extent already given 


TREVELYAN, 


practical evidence of their determina-, 
tion to keep abreast with the times. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that 
each successive year proves more clear- 
ly that New York is essentially the me- 
tropolis of racing in the United States 
—the Mecca to which all faithful pil- 
grims imbued with the love of the sport 
turn their steps. At the race-courses 
we propose to mention the best racing 
in the country is seen. They are all 
within easy reach of New York, three 
lying within the compass of a_ short 
drive and in the State of New York, 
and the remaining one, Monmouth 
Park, reached by a railroad journey of 
an hour, is close to one of New York’s 
great seaside resorts, Long Branch, on 
the New Jersey coast. That they are not 
all equally representative of the highest 
development of the sport in this coun- 
try is, perhaps, another recommenda- 
tion, as not affording a falsely flattering 
view. 

If any one fails to comprehend what. 
a great, overgrown baby the American 
turf really is—so young and yet so for- 
ward for its age—let him, after taking 
the train to Fordham, walk up to Jerome 
Park and spend an hour or two in con- 
templation of that race-course and its 
appointments, which, when opened in 
September, 1866, evoked unstinted lau- 
dation. Speaking of it, a very conserva- 
tive and temperate writer of the day 
said: “We come upon a race-course, 
stands, stables, etc., which far exceed 
any we have hitherto seen in this coun- 
try, and which are not surpassed, we be- 
lieve, in any other.” Again, in describ- 
ing the scene on the first day of the 
inaugural meeting, he writes: “The 
place and its beautiful buildings and 
surroundings were filled with thousands 
of delighted people, whose admiration 
of that which the club has so speedily 
effected was intense.” This, be it noted, 
was the opinion of a man of experience, 
who, as he expressly stated, was deter- 
mined to avoid fulsome rhapsody. 
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Then, if our inquiring student be of 
a fairly active turn, it will be but a 
pleasant walk for him over to West- 
chester village, where he can make a 
cursory examination of the magnificent 
appointments of the New York Jockey 
Club’s race-course at Morris Park. If 
by the time he is ready to take a train 
back to the city he is not filled with 
wonder at the vastness of the progress 
the sport has made within the space of 
three decades, it may be ascribed to the 
fact that his mind is unable to fill in the 
details rather than that such facts have 
not been presented to his eyes as should 
have served to convince him. 

By the light of the present day it is 
not, however, so much to be wondered 
at that comparatively primitive arrange- 
ments sufficed when, after a consider- 
able lapse of time, racing was once more 
revived from a condition which almost 
merits the term “non-existence,” as 
that the necessity for improvement on 
these did not more speedily make it- 
self apparent. When Jerome Park was 


opened there was the greatest room for 
doubt whether the better classes of 
society would countenance the sport in 
any degree, yet long after all ground 


for hesitation on this score had been re- 
moved and the number of race-horses 
in training had increased—not ten-fold, 
but a hundred-fold—but little improve- 
iment had been attempted in the ac- 
commodation for the public, and the 
pattern of race-course remained much 
the same as it had been even in ante- 
bellum days. Had it not been for the 
foresight and liberal-mindedness of one 
man, Mr. John A. Morris, who grasped 
the fact that the race-going public had 
reached a point when they were bound 
to get better accommodation for their 
money and would show their apprecia- 
tion of it, it is not at all unlikely that 
things might yet have been in the same 
old groove. The late Mr. D. D. Withers, 
it is true, long had it in his mind to con- 
struct a race-course of such proportions 
as that he since opened, but had not Mr. 
Morris aroused competition by taking 
the initiative, we might very probably 
have still been awaiting the advent of 
an inaugurator of a new régime. 
Fortunately Mr. Morris proved emi- 
nently qualified to act as a pioneer in 
the new movement. Being a man 
whose ideas are bounded by no narrow 
limits, he set the example with so lib- 


eral a spirit and evinced himself so little 
hampered by precedent that he may be 
fairly said to have totally revolutionized 
all the preconceived ideas on the sub. 
ject of race-courses that the American 
public had entertained. Most fortunate 
was it that this was the case, for the 
adoption of a penny-wise - and - pound. 
foolish policy would have inflicted a 
most lamentable blow, as affording oth. 
ers an excuse for cheap improvements, 
Luckily, however, Mr. Morris saw that 
at Westchester, within easy reach of his 
own home at Throgg’s Neck, there was 
room for a model race-course, to be the 
home of a new racing association, with 
himself for the moving spirit, while the 
site would be increasing immensely in 
value every year. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
appropriate location for a representative 
metropolitan race-course than Morris 
Park, for not only does Westchester 
County teem with interesting memories 
of historical incidents, but with its name 
very many important points in the an- 
nals of the American thoroughbred have 
been connected. Long before Jerome 
Park was dreamed of, even prior to the 
Revolution, a broad meadow near East- 
chester Church bore the name of the 
“Racefield,” and afforded a meeting- 
ground where the gentry of the district 
tried the merits of their nags. After 
the War of 1812 the sport again came to 
the fore, and Westchester County being 
found admirably adapted to the rearing 
of the thoroughbred, became the home 
of various horses that have left their 
mark on the stud-book of this country. 
As far back as 1830 imp. Barefoot, the 
winner of the Doncaster St. Leger of 
1823, stood in the vicinity of Westchester 
village, with American Eclipse as _ his 
most important rival, the latter being 
quartered at West Farms. In 1847 imp. 
Trustee, the sire of that renowned brood- 
mare, Levity, ended his days at the lat- 
ter place. At Mr. John Hunter’s farm 


at Pelham the great Leamington made. 


several seasons, and there, also, Censor 
had his home, while at Mr. Morris’ stud 
at Throgg’s Neck imp. Eclipse stood 
from 1860 to 1873. 

In the first half of the present cen- 
tury an efficient substitute for a race- 
course was found in a straight mile of 
road at Fordham, and this was succeeded 
by the Bathgate track at Morrisania, 
which ran from what is now One Hun- 
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dred and Fifty-ninth street, in a north- 
erly direction along the line of Third 
avenue. After this was cut up, during 
the forties, there was a blank till the 
erome Park race-course was opened. 

In November, 1887, Mr. Morris’ 


scheme of constructing a race-course, 


which would revive the old racing glories 
of Westchester began to take practical 
shape. It was not, however, till the 
beginning of June, 1888, that the first 
sod was turned and the work actually 
commenced, which was not only not 
completed when the gates were first 
thrown open to the public at the in- 
augural meeting on August 20, 1889, but 
is actually still in progress. 

It is an almost hopeless task to at- 
tempt to convey to the general reader 
any exact impression of the dimensions 
and appearance of the respective race- 
courses, for while it is true in many 
connections that “figures talk,” they are 
completely lacking in eloquence when 
itcomes to description. It may possi- 
bly, however, afford some idea of what 
is to be seen at Morris Park to mention 
approximately the sum invested in the 
enterprise. Last Fall the race-course 


property of 360 acres was assessed at 


$3,000,000, and though, as was very 
natural, considering the fact that pre- 
viously the entire township had only 
been assessed at $2,800,000, Mr. Morris 
raised a protest against this, the sum 
that has first and last been expended in 
purchasing and improving the property 
cannot be much less, The money spent 
on drainage alone, and so put out of 
sight underground, was itself far more 
than sufficient to construct a race-course 
of the old-fashioned type. Obstacles 
of the most forbidding character were 
encountered, a bog having to be filled 
in and the rocky nature of the soil prov- 
ing a constant difficulty. The latter, 
characteristic of the land, has indeed 
presented some almost insuperable 
obstructions and, to begin with, frus- 
trated the orginal intention of con- 
structing a race-course one mile and a 
half in circumference. Then, again, the 
expense that would have been incurred 
in removing a solid table of rock pre- 
vented the obliteration of that “hill” 
in the course which has aroused so 
much criticism. As it is, this inequal- 
ity of the ground involves an ascent 
which has been facetiously dubbed 
“the Matterhorn,” and a descent in the 
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main course. This is a shade more 
than a mile and three furlongs in cir- 
cumference, and is provided with a 
“chute” which alicws of a mile-and- 
two-furlong race being run with one 
turn. The hill again crops up in the 
Eclipse course, which is a straight six 
furlongs, or, if not exactly straight, 
having so slight an elbow in it that no 
horse can gain any material advantage 
through its existence. But in this case 
the inequality of the ground is entirely 
in favor of the horses, presenting a con- 
siderable decline. This, of course, ac- 
counts to a great extent for the many 
phenomenally fast times which have 
been made here. 

Nearly all the records at short dis- 
tances, six furlongs or under, and not a 
few of those over greater distances of 
ground, have been created at Morris 
Park. In 1889—the year the course was 
opened—the 4-year-old filly, Geraldine, 
a phenomenally fast sprinter belonging 
to Mr. R. Porter Ashe, went % mile in 
46 sec., carrying 122 lbs.; while during 
the same season Mr. Morris’ own horse, 
Britannic, then 5 years old, with 122 lbs. 
up, and Fordham, 6 years old, with 115 
lbs. up, both ran 5 furlongs in 59 sec.; 
and Hindoocraft, a 3-year-old, with only 
75 lbs. on his back, went 1 mile and 
5 furlongs in 2.48. The next year— 
1890—the 2-year-old filly, Sallie McClel- 
land, carrying 115 lbs., ran 5 furlongs in 
59 sec., and Mr. Belmont’s great filly, 
Fides, 4 years old, won the Toboggan 
Slide Handicap at 6 furlongs, in 1.10%, 
with 116 lbs. on her back. Last season 
records were again made here. Two 
2-year-olds, Annie Queen and Johnny 
Heckscher, carrying 110 and 115 lbs. 
respectively, again made 5 furlongs in 
59 sec.; La Tosca, 3 years old, with 111 
lbs. up, ran 5% furlongs in 1.04%, and, 
with 105 lbs. up, a mile in 1.39%, this 
latter being as fast as that distance has 
ever been run around turns; and the 6- 
year-old Tristan, 114 lbs., won the Met- 
ropolitan Handicap, at one mile and a 
furlong, in 1.51%. This last-named 
event was one of the best and most 
hardly contested races ever run in 
America, All these are standing rec- 
ords up to date, so that it will be readily 
seen what a large proportion of the hon- 
ors in this line rests with Morris Park. 

To attempt to describe the appoint- 
ments of either this or any other race- 
course in minute detail would be but 
























































a thankless task. At Morris Park the 
race-goer has every chance to extract 
the greatest enjoyment from the “sport 
of kings,” for all possible accommoda- 
tions for his comfort are provided. The 
club-house is not the mere cottage which 
generally answers the purpose, but a 
magnificent building, fitted throughout 
with consummate luxury and good 
taste, every feature, from the _ball- 
room down, being elaborated regardless 
of expense. The grand stand, which 
measures 650x100 feet, seats 8,000 
persons comfortably on its single tier, 
while a spacious promenade and wide 
aisles render locomotion easy. In place 
of the regulation hard benches, settees 
of a comfortable pattern are provided. 
Underneath the grand stand are the bet- 
ting-ring, 300 x 50 feet, dining-rooms, 
lunch-counters, etc. Both in front of the 
club-house and the gran‘ stand a slop- 
ing lawn stretches down to the rails, 
which separate it from the’ course. 
Whether from the buildings or the lawn, 
the view of all that is taking place is 
perfect, with the single exception that 
the starts on the Eclipse course are, 
owing to the conformation of the ground, 
only plainly visible from the extreme 
end of the stand. The method of con- 
ducting the catering department is a 
radical departure from all previous sys- 
tems, as the public are enabled to obtain 
excellent refreshment at city prices. 
This was made possible by the liberality 
of Mr. Morris, who charges nothing for 
the privileges, provided the public are 
supplied well and reasonably. The sad- 
dling-paddock, which lies beyond the 
club-house, is provided with a spacious 
shed and boxes, and is possessed of a 
charming feature in a pleasantly shady 
grove. 

Admirably, however, as everything 
was done to start with, Mr. Morris is not 
content to let things remain if an im- 
provement suggests itself. The grand 
stand has, even during the short period 
since it was erected, undergone exten- 
sive alterations, an overhanging roof 
having been added in front. This is 
merely a specimen of the manifold im- 
provements that have been made. Only 
this Spring the original supply of water, 
has been supplemented by a more 
complete system, laid on all over the 
course. 

The “number-board,” to take another 
example, is now the most complete ar- 
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rangement of its kind ever seen on this 
side of the Atlantic, while the automatic 
electrical timer, the glass weighing. 
house, the extended platforms, which en. 
able the starter to keep out of the mud 
of the track and yet command his field 
of horses, and a number of other minor 
points demonstrate how liberally not 
only money, but thought, have been ex- 
pended on attaining a pitch as near per. 
fection as possible. Absolute perfection 
is, of course, unattainable, and much has 
been said against the inequalities of this 
course as being extraordinarily hard on 
horses and apt to cause them to break 
down. Racing has been carried on in 
this country so much on dead-level 
courses that doubtless anything ap- 
proaching to a hill does prove trying, 

Turning from Morris to Monmouth 
Park, the most concise idea of the di- 
mensions of the new race-course there, 
which owed its origin to the late Mr, 
Withers, may be conveyed by the quo- 
tation of a few figures. To cover the 
entire surface of the race-course it- 
self, a harrow has to travel 87 miles, 
The extent of roof which covers the 
grand stand, club-house stand and sad- 
dling - paddock, etc., is 7 acres. The 
frontage from the end of the grand 
stand to the end of the club-house stand, 
which adjoins the other, is 1,100 feet. 
The main or oval course is 1 mile and 
6 furlongs in circumference, having, 
however, an inner turn which makes 
the circumference 1 mile and 4 fur- 
longs. From a short “chute” at the 
end of the back-stretch a race of 1 
mile and 4 furlongs, or of 1 mile 
and 2 furlongs, can be run with one 
turn on the oval courses. There are two 
straight courses, an absolutely straight 
6 furlongs, and one of a mile and 
three furlongs in length, in which there 
is avery slight elbow, much less than 
that in the Eclipse course at Morris 
Park, where the junction with the 6- 
furlong course is made. If Morris Park 
is to be termed a race-course of mag- 
nificent dimensions, then must those of 
Monmouth Park be called gigantic; 
and yet everything is so thoroughly in 
proportion that the enormous mass of 
structure does not look too great. If 
the grand stand is huge, so is the course 
itself. Everything is on a scale which 
not only makes one of our old-fashioned 
race-tracks appear puny and insignifi- 
cant, but dwarfs even Morris Park. 
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The construction of such a racing 
property had long been in the mind of 
Mr. Withers during the period that the 
association of which he was the fons 
et origo had been holding its meetings 
on the old race-course which was orig- 
inally bought from Mr. John Chamber- 
lin, but it was not until during the 
meeting of 1889 that ground was actual- 
ly broken. Unlike the state of affairs 
at Morris Park, the land here, both in 
composition and conformation, was ad- 
mirably adapted, being of a light loam 
and unusually level, so that, despite bad 
weather and the proverbial dilatoriness 
of contractors, everything was in readi- 
ness by the beginning of July, 1890. The 
public had heard much about the place, 
but when at last they had a chance 
to judge for themselves what the com- 
pleted property looked like, and saw the 
straight mile-and-three-furlongs course, 
there was a general exclamation of won- 
der and, from such as realized the ad- 
vantages that would ensue, of genuine 
admiration. 

At Monmouth Park there is no such 
elaboration of details as is seen at the 
New York Jockey Club’s course, and 
just such a difference exists as those 
who knew the two men primarily re- 

sponsible would expect. As at Brook- 
dale Mr. Withers had everything very 
good and substantial but essentially 
plain, so it is at the race-course he 
founded. All the arrangements are 
made in an admirably practical fashion, 
which did much to make the public take 
kindly to the course. The way the land 
lies aids in producing a good effect, for 
to the occupants of the grand stand the 
Tace-course in its entirety appears like a 
map before them, and, as a matter of fact, 
with the exception of races run on the 
straight mile-and-three-furlongs course, 
the horses are on no occasion further re- 
moved from the spectators than at points 
in the Sheepshead Bay race-course. The 
grounds are, in their extreme levelness, 
almost like a billiard-table, and abso- 
lutely no obstructions to a full view ex- 
ist. Even from the lawn, though the 
proportions of the stand somewhat dwarf 
its elevation and dimensions, a good 
view is obtainable of all events, while 
the stand seats upward of 10,000 persons 
comfortably. As at Morris Park, there 
is a single tier, while the plan is better 
than at that place. The so-called club- 
house—this being in reality a misnomer, 
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since no club, in the proper sense of the 
word, is attached—is comfortable but 
not luxurious. 

Mr. Withers had a well-founded dis- 
like to the term “jockey club” as gen- 
erally applied in this country, and hence 
the racing corporation of which he was 
the central figure bears the name of 
the Monmouth Park Racing Association, 
which far better designates its scope. 
This body has, moreover, another far 
more material dissimilarity to other kin- 
dred institutions in that it has not been 
run to make as much money a& possible 
for the shareholders. When a fair divi- 
dend, 6 per cent., on the invested capi- 
tal has been paid, all further profits are 
applied to the promotion of the sport. 
This was one of the many reasons which 
rendered it gross and glaring travesty of 
justice that a body of such standing 
should be driven to make a forced ex- 
odus from its home as it was in 1891 
and compelled to hold its meeting on 
a strange race-course, while the elastic 
qualities of New Jersey law permitted 
the indefinite continuance of race-meet- 
ings at Guttenburg and even Gloucester. 

Even to Americans, accustomed as we 
have become as a nation to extraor- 
dinary vagaries in the domain of poli- 
tics, the action taken by the officers of 
the law in closing Monmouth Park was 
astonishing. The reason is: of course 
found in corrupt politics—that need 
scarcely be stated—but happily in this 
case good may come out of evil. While 
at the time of writing chaos reigns in 
the State of New Jersey, so far as racing 
legislation is concerned (this state of 
affairs having been greatly increased 
through the death of Mr. Withers), it 
seems certain that in the long run com- 
mon sense must prevail and an equi- 
table measure, protecting and fitly re- 
stricting racing, become law. It is not, 
of course, unnatural that the law-abid- 
ing citizens of the State should have 
become deeply prejudiced against the 
sport, owing to the wretched travesties of 
it that have been seen within its borders, 
but a recognition of the true value of 
racing when honorably conducted must 
come in process of time. 

The new Monmouth course, during 
the one season it has been given a 
chance to do so, afforded the strongest 
evidence of how fast and good it is for 
racing. At the present time four rec- 
ords made there hold good, three of 
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them being, at any rate, notable, while 
one has attracted world-wide attention. 
When Mr. J. B. Haggin consented to let 
his gallant son of Prince Charlie, him- 
self the best “miler” of his day in the 
world, try his speed over a mile against 
old Father Time in August, 1890, few 
thought that Salvator, even with the ad- 
vantages of the straight course, would 
succeed in making such a record as he 
did. That he -would beat both Ten 
Broeck’s long standing record of 1.3934, 
and Racine’s recently acquired one of 
1.3934, was thought possible if not prob- 
able, but that he would clip 41% seconds 
off the former on a course which un- 
doubtedly was not at its best, by very 
nearly 2 seconds, seemed impossible. 
Nevertheless Salvator ran his mile in 
1.3534, and it will be marvelous if this 
feat is excelled in many years to come. 
Here also that very fast but jadish mare, 
Bella B., ran 7 furlongs in 1.23%,a 
rate of speed which excelled by a minute 
fraction of a second that of Salvator ; 
while Banquet beat Tournament at one 
mile and a quarter in 2.0334. Perhaps 
still more convincing proof of the fast- 
ness of the course may be found in 
the fact that Raveloe, a very mediocre 
3-year-old, ran a mile in 1.39% over the 
straight course, the best time ever made 
in an actual race. 

When the first race was run over the 
long, straight course in 1890, the oc- 
casion was made use of for a frantic 
query as to how it was possible for any 
one, even with the aid of the strongest 
field-glasses, to see what was going on. 
Indeed, it was a rather heroic measure 
to ask people who had been objecting 
to races on straight six-furlong courses, 
on the ground of it being impossible to 
note the every movement of the vari- 
ous horses, to accept an arrangement by 
which they saw horses start at distances 
of a mile and upward away from them. 
That during the meeting considerable 
and deep-rooted antagonism was aroused 
there is no gainsaying, the daily press 
contributing far more than its fair share; 
but by the end of the Monmouth meet- 
ing this had begun to evaporate, and the 
public was learning to appreciate the 
advantages of truly run races. It was 
most unfortunate that the unique ad- 
ministration of New Jersey justice pro- 
hibited last year’s meeting, for if racing 
had gone on as usual the lesson would 
have been fully learned by now. As it is, 


itis still incomplete; but there is no need 
for apprehension lest in the long run 
the full advantages of these improved 
courses will not be understood. If argu- 
ments were needed to establish the case, 
the rule that the English Jockey Club 
has adopted, of refusing a license to any 
new race-course that has not a straight 
course of at least one mile, might be 
quoted, and would possess considerable 
weight. After all, nearly all our racing 
law and principles came originally from 
England, and there is nothing to be 
ashamed of in the fact that we can still 
at times pick up useful hints from the 
old country. Practical racing men ap- 
preciate this perhaps more fully than 
the race-going public. When the system 
of “classified” handicaps was first pro- 
posed, which has since met with but very 
slight approbation, I was not a little 
astonished at the reply made by an ultra- 
American trainer when asked his opin- 
ion of them: “Oh! there can’t be anything 
in the idea,” he said, “else they’d have 
tried it in England ages ago.” 

When in June, 1881, the Coney Island 
Jockey Club held its inaugural meeting, 
the day had not arrived for the necessity 
of providing what one may call pala- 
tial accommodations. The pretty race- 
course at Sheepshead Bay was fittingly 
equipped according to the then existing 
standard, and remains to-day the most 
picturesque of metropolitan race-courses. 
In 1890 it became evident that exten- 
sions must be made to the grand stand, 
though the course itself needed no 
alteration. 

At Sheepshead Bay there is no 
“straightaway” of such magnificent 
proportions as that at Monmouth Park, 
but to this association belongs the hon- 
or of first providing a straight T. Y. C., 
though the Futurity course again is 
not absolutely straight, but has a slight 
elbow at the junction with the home- 
stretch of the main track. It was con- 
structed subsequently to the opening of 
the course, and though, owing to the 
impossibility of securing sufficient land 
at the starting point so as to give a full 
6 furlongs to the regular finish, there 
are some drawbacks to it, it has without 
doubt been of the greatest advantage, 
if only in setting a fashion in this di- 
rection. Asa matter of fact, nearly all 
the races that would be at 6 furlongs 
if the length of the course permitted it 
without trouble, are “ over the Futurity 
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course,” 7. ¢., at a distance lacking 170 
feet of the exact 6 furlongs. Some 
few races, among them the Futurity 
Stakes, have hitherto been run at pre- 
cisely 6 furlongs, necessitating the use 
of a temporary judges’ box placed the 
same number of feet beyond the regu- 
lar finish. 

The main track is a fine specimen of 
the comparatively old-fashioned pattern, 
being one mile anda furlong in cir- 
cumference and of liberal dimensions, 
though not of the extreme roominess of 
the new style. A “chute” renders it 
possible for a mile to be run with but 
one pronounced turn. With the public, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages en- 
tailed by the most abominable train serv- 
ice under which, in common with all 
the other Long Island race-courses, it 
labors, it has always been a most popu- 
lar track, though last season, for some 
reason which we will not attempt to 
fathom, the average of attendance fell 
off at both meetings, especially that in 
the spring. The delightful nature of 
the surroundings, which include a great 
variety of charms, glimpses of the great 
Atlantic, pretty timber, well-kept turf 
and flower-beds, and last but not least, 
during the warm days of summer, a 
pleasant sea breeze, no doubt accounts 
ina great measure for its popularity. 
But one feature which, alone of all 
American race-courses, it possesses has 
a special attractiveness; this is the 
grass course, of a circumference of one 
mile, lying within the main course. The 
events “on the turf,” though few in pro- 
portion, invariably arouse keen interest 
and enthusiasm, and the wonder is that 
other racing associations do not copy 
this feature. 

The question of “dirt” vs. “turf” 
courses is far too broad to permit of its 
discussion here, and it does not seem 
that any good end would be accom- 
plished in doing so. Personally I do 
not believe that there would be any 
insurmountable difficulty in maintaining 
grass race-courses in proper order. It is 
done in Australasia, where the climatic 
conditions must be even more adverse, 
and this, though it is generally quoted 
as being so, may not be the real reason 
why the American racing public is so 
wedded to “dirt” tracks for general use. 
That the events “on the turf” at Sheeps- 
head Bay are appreciated is the exception 
which proves the rule, and there is an 
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innate picturesqueness about racing on 
grass which is lacking in our usual style. 
To the foreigner who sees racing on 
“dirt” for the first time it amounts al- 
most to a hideous eyesore; but the Amer- 
ican race-goer is looking for “fast time,” 
and there is no question which is the 
faster. 

The new grand-stand at Sheepshead 
Bay, which was opened for the spring 
meeting of last season, was unfortu- 
nately not an entirely new structure, 
but an enlargement of the old one. The 
drawbacks to the present building are 
somewhat numerous. The extensions 
which were made at both ends had 
necessarily to be only of the same depth 
as the old stand. When it is considered 
that the new structure is 640 feet long, 
it can be readily imagined that the depth 
is not in proportion to the length. In 
the same way, the breadth of lawn which 
extends from the stand to the track 
looked ample enough under the former 
circumstances, but is now dwarfed by 
the length of the new edifice. 

It is, however, somewhat ungrateful 
to grumble at the improvements, since 
the extended accommodation was very 
acceptable, especially in view of the 
fact that at Sheepshead Bay it is ex 
régle to expect on at least two days as 
great, if not greater, crowds than any 
gathered on a metropolitan race-course 
during the season—viz., on the days 
when the Suburban and Futurity are 
tun. The alterations have made room 
even for the Suburban Day crowd, and 
that is saying a great deal. Luckily, in 
changing the location of and enlarging 
the saddling-paddock, the charm of the 
old one was not lost. The Sheepshead 
paddock, with its fine turf and trees, was 
always one of the pleasantest features 
of the place. The course has always 
been fast, though, since the new Mon- 
mouth and Morris Parks have come into 
existence, many of its honors have 
passed away, especially the records for 
shorter distances. How fast a track it 
is may be inferred from the fact that 
Badge, a good but not first-class race- 
horse, twice ran a mile in 1.40 here in 
1889. Tristan holds the record for 15% 
miles in 2.001, made here, and the best 
time for 1 mile and 2 furlongs ever 
made on an oval course was the 2.05 in 
which Salvator ran the distance on the 
occasion of his memorable match with 
Tenny in 1890, while the record for one 
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mile and a half was made by Salva- 
tor’s stable companion, that grand little 
mare, Firenzi, when in 1890 she won the 
Coney Island cup in 2.33. At the longer 
distances, which are so little affected 
now, two records were made here—viz., 
Enigma, 1 mile and 7 furlongs in 3.20, 
and the famous gelding, Drake Carter, 
3 miles in 5.24. 

Of the Brooklyn Jockey Club’s race- 
course at Gravesend, though this is reck- 
oned among the four leading Eastern 
associations, little need be said, inas- 
much as no effort has been made to 
keep it in line with the others, so far as 
either the course itself or the accommo- 
dations are concerned. As it was when 
the Dwyer Brothers first saw that in the 
holding of stock in and the manage- 
ment of a race-course there was even 
more money than in a racing stable, 
so it is to-day, with but very few and 
trifling exceptions. In justice it must 
be said that the situation of the grounds, 
bounded as they are on all sides by pub- 
lic thoroughfares, absolutely prohibits 
any extension beyond its present limits. 
Perhaps it would, therefore, be but a 
waste of good money to attempt to im- 
prove it as it stands. Still the fact re- 


mains that neither the plain, narrow, 
oval track, one mile in circumference, 
with difficult turns, nor the grand stand, 
is on a par with what the public has a 


right to demand in these days. Such 
tracks cannot be expected to produce 
anything like the class of racing to be 
seen on the improved kind. In sprint- 
ing events, especially among two-year 
olds, a really true-run race is here vir- 
tually an utter impossibility on account 
of the turns, while to start such fields of 
horses as are constantly seen at the post 
nowadays in the confined space is a 
task worthy of Hercules himself. Even 
in the longer races the most confirmed 
laudator temporis acti that prates of the 
comfort of a race-course where the 
horses are always so close to the specta- 
tors that the naked eye requires no aid 
in discerning their movements, cannot 
affirm that the running is one-half so 
true as on courses of the approved fash- 
ion. With the immense spread of racing 
has come a gradual understanding of 
this point, which clearly indicates that 
the days for one-mile tracks are gone. 
That the Dwyer Brothers and others 
financially interested in the Brooklyn 
Jockey Club will be content to let their 


association go to the wall, and let slip 
their valuable franchise—as must iney- 
itably be the case in the long run unless 
the place is brought up to the require. 
ments of the modern standard—is highly 
improbable. One may expect at any 
time to hear that some other site has 
been selected to which the association 
will transfer itself. Not a few were of 
the opinion that the foundation of. the 
New Jersey Jockey Club and the con- 
struction of its track near Elizabeth had 
a considerable bearing on this subject, 
and such opinions may eventually prove 
to have been well founded, provided 
measures are passed in the State of New 
Jersey to insure the proper legal protec- 
tion of the sport when fittingly con- 
ducted. Should no change be made, 
despite the undoubted and apparently 
attached clientele that the Dwyers have, 
the Gravesend meetings must dwindle 
to mere shadows of their former selves. 
As matters stand, Gravesend has come 
to be regarded chiefly as a safe and 
desirable training-ground; while as a 
further proof of its complete unfitness 
for the home of a leading racing cor- 
poration, the fact may be cited that no 
single record of the present day was 
made there. 

In order to show with the greatest 
readiness the proportionate division of 
the money that the various associations 
add to stake events in the course of a 
season, I have prepared the three tables 
which are appended, from the records 
of 1891. These take no account of 
the sums added to overnight races, 
which vary from $1,500, in some few 
cases, to the regulation $1,000. The 
number of overnight races averages 
nearly five a day throughout the season 
of five months, so that it will be seen 
that this alone means a very large sum. 
The non-racegoing reader must not sup- 
pose that the “added money” is the 
entire amount that a stake is worth, 
for, in addition to this, which comes 
directly from the pocket of the asso- 
ciation, owners race for each other’s 
money. To take an instance at random, 
the Hickory Stakes at Morris Park was 
worth to the winner last year $18,020, 
to the second horse $2,000, and $1,000 
to the third, of which amount the 
association “added” $10,000, the bal- 
ance coming out of the pockets of 
those who made entries for the event. 

The tables do, however, show the 
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amounts contributed by the associations 
and the consideration shown to the dif- 
ferent ages of horses. The figures are 
taken from the actual returns of last 
year’s racing, and though there is an 
evergrowing tendency to increase the 
value of the stakes, there will be no very 
material difference during the coming 
season. 
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Table I. shows the number of stakes 
given by the different associations, and 
how many of them are for two-year-olds, 
three-year-olds and all ages, also indi- 
cating the amounts of the added money, 
and including events of which the gross 
value is guaranteed to be so much by 
the associations on whose course they 
are run. 

Table II. shows how the horses of 
various ages fare at the hands of the 
respective associations, as well as the 
totals of added money given, exclusive 
of the guaranteed stakes, which require 
a word to themselves. 
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Table III. further indicates the divi- 
sion of the money among the various 
ages. 
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The guaranteed stakes, six altogether 
in number, require some explanation to 
show how great an actual expense they 
entail. In some cases the amount dis- 
bursed is heavy, yet it is possible hat 
an association may actually be in por et 
over them. The Monmouth Park Racing 
Association has never adopted them, in 
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this, as in other matters, adhering to 
what may, without disparagement to 
others, be described as “ straight-up-and- 
down business.” The Brooklyn Jockey 
Club gives two, each last season guaran- 
teed at $20,000, these being the Brook- 
lyn Jockey Club Handicap, which opens 
the legitimate season, and the Great 
American Stakes for two-year-olds. The 
expense of these two events to the club 
last year was about $16,000. In the 
latter the total amount paid in forfeits, 
starting-money, etc., was about $14,900, 
and in the handicap some $9,100. In 
the White Plains Handicap, the one 
event which the New York Jockey Club 
guaranteed to be worth $10,000, the 
amount that remained to be added was 
about $3,150. The Coney Island Jockey 
Club has three such races—the Suburban 
Handicap, last season guaranteed worth 
$15,000, and the two sections of the 
Double Event, each $5,000. The Sub- 
urban cost the club nearly, if not quite, 
$11,000, but in the Double Event the 
expense, if any existed, must have been 
small. It will be seen that the money 
added in these stakes increases the total 
amounts added by the associations to 
some extent, though that is not includ- 
ed except in the first table. Thus the 
Brooklyn Jockey Club might be credited 
with adding about $5,100 more to two- 
year-old events, and about $10,900 more 
to all-aged events; the Coney Island Jock- 
ey Club, with $11,000 more to all-aged 
events, which, by the by, would bring 
its added money to a greater total than 
that of the Monmouth Park Racing As- 
sociation; and the New York Jockey 
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Club, with about $3,150 more to two. 
year-old events. 

In other particulars the tables tell 
their own story, and afford some rather 
interesting information as to the various 
policies pursued. 

It was not, of course, to be expected, 
in view of the vigorous growth that our 
turf has manifested during late years, 
that there would not be some additions 
to the stakes for the present year as 
compared with those of last season. Of 
these the most important are found in 
the two great Spring handicaps of the 
Brooklyn and Coney Island Jockey Clubs, 
of which the gross values are raised to 
$25,000 apiece, while the latter club now 
makes the Bridge Handicap, for three- 
year-olds, worth $20,000. 

With this slight sketch of a great sub- 
ject we must rest content, omitting 
mention of many corporations that work 
in the best interests of the sport to the 
extent of their ability. One advantage 
ensues—that we are also enabled to pass 
over other bodies that present but a 
travesty of the real thing. The most 
important point, however, is that racing 
has taken a firm hold on the American 
people as a national sport. Happily, 
despite that growth of “profession- 
alism ” to which allusion was made in a 
former article, the right element con- 
tinues to enter the ranks of our owners 
and breeders. Racing is still in its baby- 
hood, but it is a big, healthy youngster 
who, though he will need much correc- 
tion before he can fitly recognize the 
way he should go, gives glorious prom- 
ise of future achievements. 


(The Monmouth difficulty has been happily settled, and the course will be open this year.—EpD.) 
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THE TRAINING OF THE 


HARVARD INTERCOLLEGIATE 


TEAM OF 1801. 


BY JOHN 
N a year’s athletic train- 
ing. at Harvard there 
are, roughly speaking, 
four stages, at each 

of which the work varies 
and assumes new feat- 
ures. From the time col- 
lege opens till Winter 
shuts in is a period of in- 
formal preliminary field 
exercise, intended partly, 
indeed, to keep the ath- 
letes of the previous year 
in trim, but chiefly to break in new 
men. The second period begins after 
the Christmas recess, toward the mid- 
dle of January, when the candidates for 
the intercollegiate team register with 
the captain and give themselves over 
to a routine of indoor Winter work in 
which the exercises are as regular and 
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the attendance as closely watched as in 
the college courses. Next, in the early 
Spring, as soon as the cinder track is 
dried out and the east wind tempered 
to the half-naked colts, out-door work 
begins for novices and veterans alike. 
During this period, by a series of tri- 
als and races ending with the ’Varsity 
Scratch Meeting about the first of May, 
the sifting process takes place which 
determines the composition of the in- 
tercollegiate team of the year. Then 
comes the fourth and last stage of all. 
During the month of May the unsuc- 
cessful candidates fade from promi- 
nence, and the instructor’s efforts are 
given individually to the thirty-odd 
chosen men who are to win the cup, 
or lose it, before the first of June. Thus, 
it will be observed, training of some:sort 
or other is kept up throughout te -ol- 
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FOR MAY. 
abling him to measure 
himself against the 
men of known stand. 
ing in each event, 
This Fall period cul. 
minates in the Fresh. 
men Games, open only 
to members of the 
lowest class, and in 
the Varsity Handicap 
Meeting, where — as 
the handicaps are 
made out by Mr. La- 
throp, the instructor, 
on the basis of the 
previous performances 
under his supervision 
—opportunity is given 
to all men who have 
trained faithfully to 
win the association 
cups. Thus, as in all 
branches of athletics at Harvard, indi- 
vidual attention is given for a period to 
men of moderate or untried ability, 
with the result of creating in the col- 
lege at large a healthy personal in- 
terest in out-of-door sports, and ther: 
by strengthening the university tea.us. 
Herein is the Harvard method differ- 


Se ent from others—that its essential ob- 





A, H. GREEN, 
In starting position. 


lege year, with the exception of the 
weeks from the shutting in of Winter 
to the middle of January. 

The direct objects of the first or Fall 
period are three: (1), to afford the new 
men such light field exercise as shall 
bring in play the proper muscles, devel- 
oping them and making them subservi- 
ent to the will of the athlete; (2), to 
accustom each man in the track events 
to running under the stop-watch, so 
as to cultivate the sense of pace—val- 
uable in a quarter mile and indispensa- 
ble to one who would run the longer dis- 
tances with judgment ; and (3), to accus- 
tom new men to races and to contests 
in order to overcome that excitability 
and nervous exhaustion which waste 
away an inexperienced athlete’s vital- 
ity even before he comes upon the 
field. As the work is done in the pres- 
ence of the older athletes, it tends also 
to give the novice confidence by en- 


* ject is to produce sound bodies and 
minds accustomed to races and to con- 


i tests, encouraging intercollegiate sports 


only so far as they are necessary to 
keep up a general participation in 
physical exercise. 


Of course a system of such thorough ' 


and universal training can exist at its 
best only where the athletic fields lie 
adjacent to the dormitories. It could 
scarcely flourish at Yale, for instance, 
where the fields are accessible only at 
certain periods of the afternoon and by 
means of barges. It is not overstepping 
the bounds of truth to say that a runner 
at Harvard can do his day’s practice and 
return to his studies in the time it takes 
the Yale men to make their journey to 
and from their athletic field, and it is 
only strange that there are not fewer 
track and field athletes in New Haven. 
In another way, also, Harvard is fortu- 
nate in having the athletic interest con- 
centrated so near the college. A single 
instance will illustrate what I mean. 
One day in the Fall, as one of the 
guards of the football eleven was cross- 
ing Holmes’ Field to practice with the 
eleven on Jarvis’, he picked up the ham- 
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FINLAY PUTTING THE SHOT. 


mer that the Mott 
Haven men were 
throwing in prac- 
tice, and, in a spir- 
it of fun, flung it 
across the sod. His 
throw measured 
eighty feet, and it 
was evident that 
he was material for 
the team. Proper 
training made of 
Finlay a _ world’s 
record - breaker, 
and in both the 
Yale-Harvard and 
the intercollegiate 
games he brought 
ten points to Har- start FORTHE HURDLES. 
vard. Had it not 

been for this accident, due to fortunate 
facilities and methods in training, it is 
quite possible that Finlay’s power would 
never have been developed. 

When Winter sets in and ends out- 
of-door training, all regular exercise is 
given up until after the Christmas re- 
cess. Then the captain issues a call in 
the college papers, and the candidates 
assemble. In 1891 no less than 149 men 
registered and began daily work in the 
gymnasium. And this number, though 
the iargest then on record, was by no 
means anomalous. The following fig- 
ures will illustrate how uniform and 
rapid has been the increase of partici- 
pation in athletics at Harvard. In 1889 
there were 75 candidates for the team ; 
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in 1890, 115; in 1891, 149, and in 1892, 
216 candidates. It is plain that such 
numbers could not be handled together, 
even if it were possible to get them all 
from their lectures at the same hour. 
Daily exercise was therefore carried on 
in three divisions—at 11, at 12 and at 4, 
of which the one at 4 was by far the 
largest. A man could train with any 
of these divisions as his studies per- 
mitted. 

The daily work consisted of pulley-- 
weights, hurdling a single bar, dumb. 
bells, “ starting,” and, finally, a practice 
run. These exercises were arranged 
so as to bring in play the body and leg 
muscles alternately, as may be observed 
in the following account. The work at 
the weights was led by some experi- 
enced member of the team, and in the 
4 o'clock squad by 
Captain Moén. It 
consisted of a se- 
ries of motions 
with 2- to 5-pound 
weights, varied so 
as to exercise suc- 
cessively the mus- 
cles of the arms, 
trunk, and _ back. 
These motions 
were calculated to 
produce strength 
of muscle rather 
than agility. The 
work was_ sharp, 
but not severe, 
and before  any- 
thing like exhaus- 
tion set in, the 





THE THREE-MILE WALK. 
R. S. Hale making Harvard three-mile record. 
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squad was ordered to the jumping 
exercise. This consisted of hurdling a 
bar with a run of twenty yards, the 
par being slowly raised to about the 
height of a high hurdle. Next came the 
wooden dumb-bells. These brought in 
play the same muscles as the pulley- 
weights, but the exercise was adapted to 
train the nerves to agility rather than to 
strength. 

The most interesting exercise, and 
the one most anticipated by the men, 
was the “starting” in the baseball cage. 
This practice is very important, espe- 
cially to the sprinter for, as the say- 
ing goes, a good start is the race half- 
won. Every division was separated 
into squads of six, which ran successive 
heats of about ten yards. The winner 
of each heat was announced, and after 
four starts for each squad came a 
heat of “ semi-finals” among the dozen 
or so preliminary heat-winners. The 
first and seconds in these “semi-finals” 
went into the final heat, and so each 
day had its champion “starter.” The 
value of this practice can hardly be 
overestimated. It trains the men to a 
spirit of competition and friendly ri- 
valry, enlivens the otherwise dull work 
of training, and gives each runner firm- 
ness and courage on the scratch, where 
unsteadiness is so often the cause of be- 
ing seriously handicapped. As for ex- 
cellence in starting, it is by no means 
an indication of sprinting power. Of 
those men who were most often cham- 
pions of the day—Green, Bloss and 
Hawes—only the last is a sprinter of 
note in the one hundred and two-twenty 
yard races. It is an interesting ques- 
tion and a very suggestive one, wherein 
lies the power of the starter. One an- 
swer is that starting requires strength. 
But a quick start is practically nothing 
but a succession of leaps accomplished 
as soon as possible after the pistol- 
shot. It therefore seems more plausi- 
ble that, in addition to mere strength, a 
high degree of muscular spring, com- 
bined with quickness of mind and 
absolute control of the muscles, is re- 
quisite. This supposition finds confir- 
mation in the fact that Green and 
Bloss are jumpers, not properly sprint- 
ers at all. It is not necessary to discuss 
at length the virtues of the different 
styles of starting. It is worth remark- 
ing, however, that neither of the much- 
championed styles prevails at Harvard. 


CAREY BVILDING 


In the place of the standing start, the 
“down start,” or crouching start, was 
largely used, and with good results. 

As soon as “starting in the cage” 
was over, the final exercise of the day, 
the practice run, was in order. Out-of- 
door work at Harvard is kept up to a 
certain extent all’ Winter. The means 
of doing so is due to the ingenuity of 
Mr. Lathrop, the instructor in athletics. 
At the side of the gymnasium, running 
down to the Jefferson Physical Labora- 
tory, is a wide board-walk, 150 yards 
in length, which is kept clear of snow 
and ice by the college plows. At each 
end of this Mr. Lathrop constructed 
a loop so that the walk made a six- 
lap track somewhat in the style of the 
new kite-shaped race-courses. The run- 
ners are provided with short spikes in 
the soles of their shoes to take the turns 
without slipping. These also are an in- 
vention of the Harvard instructor’s. At 
the end of each day’s work the sprinters 
dashed’down the seventy yards straight 
away, often under the stop-watch, after 
which the distance-runners took a few 
rounds of the whole track, going a quar- 
ter or a half mile, as directed. It not in- 
frequently happened that an ambitious 
runner, bare-legged and with body 
thinly clad, would try to take the loops 
too quickly, and go sprawling into a 
snowbank or into puddles of water; but 
no serious accidents occurred. 

During this Winter period the work 
was not calculated directly to fit the 
men for the Yale-Harvard games in the 
Spring, where of necessity only a small 
part of the athletes could compete, but 
the object was rather the open handi- 
cap games in Boston, where all men 
training steadily might possibly prove 
winners. Thus many men of moderate 
ability were kept interested in training, 
and in a few instances material for the 
team was unexpectedly developed. 
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With the opening of Spring the 
third stage of training began. By this 
time the number of men on the cap- 
tain’s books was reduced to 115. The 
crowded gymnasium and the treach- 
erous board-walk were abandoned for 
the cinder track and the open field, 
and everybody rejoiced to be free 
again. Hitherto the hurdlers and broad 
jumpers had been able to practice very 
little, if at all, and the high jumpers only 
from the hard oak floor. It had, of 
course, been impossible to work with the 
hammer. But now each man was free 
to do his best to the best advantage, and 
all indoor work was abandoned. The 
enlivening influence of Spring is not to 
the athlete a mere myth of the poet. It 
thaws out his blood and supples his 
muscles for faster runs and_ better 
jumps. He loves it as a friend, for he 
is able to give up the dark monotony of 
the gymnasium and to exercise in the 
sunlight of the track, the baseball field 
or upon the river. 

With the intercollegiate team all 
thoughts now turned toward the Yale- 
Harvard games of May 16. A period 


followed of internal rivalry and strife— 
good-natured, it is true, but none the 


less earnest, to determine what men 
should represent Harvard in the games, 
for the ’Varsity Scratch Meeting was at 
hand, which was to be the last competi- 
tive trial. On the track the work of 
this period varied from day to day, so 
that no man ran in his special distance 
oftener than once a week, and trials 
of speed were even rarer. For in- 
stance, a quarter-mile man would run 
220 yards one day to train for sprint- 
ing power, and the next he would 
run 500 yards to cultivate endurance ; 
and in the field events the training 
was no less careful. Great pains were 
taken everywhere to make the work 
gradual, with as few severe tests as 
possible, so that, when the height 
of training was reached, every part 
of the body was so strong and sound 
as to be incapable of rupture or strain, 
even in the fiercest competition. In 
the ’Varsity Scratch Meeting the wis- 
dom of this policy of gradual training 
was manifest. In more than one in- 
stance new men found themselves vast- 
ly more able than they had ever hoped 
to be, distancing even veteran athletes. 
For instance: In the class games two 
or three days previous to this meeting 
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but two men entered one of the half. 
mile events. The race was won bya 
shoulder’s breadth in 2 minutes and 
1o seconds. In the ’Varsity Meeting 
the loser in this race won his event 
against a field of six, making the dis. 
tance in 2 minutes 2} seconds. The 
simple fact is that the stimulus of gen. 
neral competition developed his real 
strength, of which he had previously 
been unconscious, and brought down 
his time 7% seconds, which is equal to 
about 50 yards in a race. 

On the Monday following the ’Varsity 
Games the team was selected from the 
winners, twenty-two going immediately 
to the training-table, the other ten be- 
ing taken in from time to time; and 
the last stage of training was begun. 
For the next month the bills of fare 
were made out daily by the instructor, 
With the exception of soups, pastries 
and rich desserts, the food was about 
what is served on any table. Every- 
thing was abundant and of the very best 
quality and cooking. It gives but an 
inadequate impression of the excellence 
of the food to relate that it cost the uni- 
versity eight to ten dollars a week for 
each man. To those who have ever bro- 
ken training it may be more significant 
that, after the first week of freedom, 
most of the men would have gladly 
given up the flesh-pots for another 
month of such fare. Indeed, the effect 
of proper diet on a healthy body is often- 
est to destroy all cravings for indigesti- 
bles, and even to create a distaste for 
the so-called table luxuries. 

During the following fortnight work 
was continued much as usual. As the 
days passed, the resources of the team 
became more and more evident. Finlay 
began to show championship form with 
the hammer ; Hale was making aston- 
ishing time in the mile walk, and Fear- 
ing in the hurdles ; and, though he was 
not in form for the high jump, both an- 
kles being weak, still there was no one 
whom he need fear. One morning 
Wright ran a quarter in 50 seconds 
even, and repeated in the half, doing 
it easily in 2 minutes and 2 seconds. 
Such a performance was never seen on 
Holmes’ Field, except in the time of the 
champion Downs, whom Wright very 
much resembles in style and speed. 

ivery scientific trainer recognizes 
that there is a point in physical training 
where the athlete reaches the summit 
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of his powers. After this a decline 
almost inevitably sets in, and he be- 
comes over-trained, In the following 
two weeks it was Mr. Lathrop’s care 
to see that all the men should reach 
this climax together on the day of 
the Yale-Harvard contest. In some of 
the track events, and in most of the 
field events, notably in the hammer, 
shot and high jump, work ceased as 
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soon as the men were thought to 
have attained their maximum form—in 
some cases a week or more before the 
contests. Following is a detailed score 
of the games. Though they were held 
during a series of drenching showers, 
it will be seen that the records were 
uniformly good. A first counts five 
points ; a second, two; and a third, one 
point : 











Event. | 





One hundred and twenty yards’ hurdle, | 
Throwing the hammer, ‘ an 
One hundred yards’ dash, 
Two-mile bicycle race, 
Mile walk, . ‘ 
Quarter-mile run, 

ilerun, . 
‘Two hundred and twenty yards’ hurdle, 
Two hundred and weeny ‘var — 
Half-mile run, . 
Pole vault, 
Putting shot, 
Running broad jump, 
Running high jump, 


Fe 
Fearing and Green were tie. 
Making the world’s record. 


+ 
§ 


Harvard thus won 11% firsts, 9% sec- 
onds and 8 third prizes, Yale won 2% 
firsts, 4 seconds and 6 third prizes. 

The team had been in strict training 
now for some time, and after this meet- 
_ ing the utmost care and*caution were 
necessary to insure good physical condi- 
tion for the intercollegiate games. Dur- 
ing the two remaining weeks greater 
range was given in diet, soup and ice- 
cream being occasionally permitted, and 
the daily work was much less severe. 
Occasionally the mile men would run a 
quarter, the half and quarter men two- 
twenties, and the two-twenty men make 
their distance in thirty seconds or so. If 
trial races were run, it was in order af- 
terward for each man to have his pint of 
ale at dinner. In such ways the men 
were prevented from getting fine, and 
by the intercollegiates were again in 
good condition. If they failed to do as 
well as was expected of them, this was 
owing to bad luck and a neglect of op- 
portunity rather than to lack of ability. 
J. P. Lee, having just broken his own 
world’s record on the hurdle by almost 
half a second, chose to try the two- 
twenty flat, leaving the other event to 
his old rival, Williams, of Yale. Al- 
though he ran a good race, he was beat- 
en easily by Cary, who made the mar- 
velous time of 214 seconds, equaling the 
world’s record. This experiment on 


| Har- 
vard. 


an coun N 


on 


| oa Winner. | ‘Time, height, 





6 | Williams, Y. 
I Finlay, H.§ 
3 Hawes, H 
Taylor, H. 
ale, H. 
Wright, H. 
Nichols, H. 
Lee, H. 
Cook, H. 
White, H. 
* 


16 sec. 

108 ft. 5 in. 
10 3-5 Sec. 
6m. 14 sec. 
7M. 14 2-5 Sec. 
52 sec. 
4M. 35 4-5 Sec. 
25 2-5 Sec. 
22 2-5 SEC. 
2M, 1 3-5 Sec. 
g ft. 6 in. 
o ft. 

t. 1 in. 
7 ft. g in. 





Finlay, H. 
Williams, Y. 
Green, H.t 











our men were tie ‘for first pla ace —two from . Harvard and two from Yale. 
Green wou the toss. 


Lee’s part was the more disastrous, as it 
shut out Cook certainly from a third 
and probably from a second in the event. 
And it also may be remarked that had 
Lee gone into the hurdles, Princeton, 
instead of Yale, would in all probability 
have got second place in the final score. 
In the final heat of the quarter Wright 
was so unfortunate as to be placed on 
the extreme outside of the track, while 
Shattuck, the winner of the event, had 
the pote. This difference of position 
alone is equal to about 15 yards in 
the race, and, considering all misfor- 
tunes, it is not strange that he was 
beaten. In the mile walk a sure first 
was lost by the judge’s disqualification 
of Hale. However, Harvard was un- 
usually fortunate in the field events. 
Sherwin’s performances in the pole 
vault and high jump, and Green’s work 
in the broad jump, could scarcely have 
been expected. With the good fortune 
of May 16th Harvard’s score might 
have reached sixty points, but this was 
not to be; and, take it all in all, the 
team had very little to regret. From 
the score given at the top of next page 
it seems probable that the Harvard 
team at this time was the best ever put 
in the field by an American university. 
It will be seen that Harvard made as 
many points as Yale and Princeton to- 
gether. The score was the greatest, 
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: ee ———___. 
| Har- | Prince- | Colum- “Time, height, 


Event. | vard. | Yale. | ton. bia. | Amnerst, Winner. _ distance, etc 














roo yards’ dash ; ; x -- — 3 - - Cary, P. Io sec.t 
oyards’ hurdle . ° . - 5 2 Williams, Y. 15 475 Sec. 

Mile run : ° ‘ Carr, H. 4 M. 34 2-5 Sec, 
Mile walk . Collis, C. 7M. 5 1-5 sec.t 
Quarter- mile run Shattuck, A. 49 1-2 Sec,t 
220 yards’ hurdle* . Williams, Y. 25 1-5 sec.t 
Two-mile bicycle Taylor, H. 6 M. 13 3-5 Sec, 
Half-mile run . Wright, Y. IM. 59 1-5 Sec, 
220 yards’ dash : : Cary, P. 21 4-5 Sec.§ 
Throwing the hammer . Finlay, H. | 107 ft. 7 1-2in.t 
Pole vault* . ‘ Ryder, Y. 10 ft. 9 3-4 in.t 
Running high jump Fearing, H. 6 ft. 
Putting shot . Finlay, H. 39 et 6 3-4 in. 
Tug-of-war Columbia. — 
Running broad jump 


| | 
lew | wo | 


! 
| Onn# 





wluovnan 
mi 





ol 


Mapes. C. | 22 ft. 11 1-4 in.t 











* Swarthmore took one point in the pole “ai, and Cornell one in in the 220 yards’ hurdle. No third prize was 
given in the tug-of-war. ea refused to enter a team in this event on the ground that the strain is 
so severe as to be injurious, and that the sport should, therefore, be abolished. This event was stricken from 
the programme at the annual meeting of the Intercollegiate Association last February. 

+ Intercollegiate record.  }World’srecord. § Equaling world’s record. 


with the exception of that made by Har- collegiate records were broken in ten. 
vard in 1888, ever made in the intercol- The world’s record in the 220 yards’ 
legiate games, and never before were dash was equaled, and that in the 120 
the events so hotly contested or so suc- yards’ hurdle race broken. It will be 
cessful. How wonderful were the per- years before Harvard sees another 
formances, and how uniformly hard- such team, and, without doubt, such a 
fought, may be seen in the fact that day of record- breaking can never come 
out of the fourteen events, the inter- again. 
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“You kan’t ketch nothin’ with them thar things, 
With yarn fer bodies an’ feathers fer wings. 
You must think trout is terrible fools 
Ter be ketched with such outlandish tools.” 


“An’ look at that pole—why, that won't do; 
A good, big trout would bust it in two, 
An’ never think nothin’ ov what he did, 
As quick as lightnin’ away he slid.” 


“Well, Til be durn, you can shoot me dead 
Ef here ain’t a windlass filled with thread, 
An’ ther littlest sort ov thread at that— 


? 


Why, man, that wouldn’t hold a gnat! 


“You'll find a good place over here, 

Under ther rapids deep an’ clear. 

You'd better take worms an’ er hick’ry pole, 

Or you won’t ketch nothin’, ’pon my soul!” 
* * * * * 

Sixteen beauties, speckled bright, 

The basket bore ere the fall of night. 

He counted them o’er on the bank of fern, 


And all that he said was, “ Wa’al—I’ll be durn!” 
J. T. Ricuarps. 




















THE MARYLAND NATIONAL GUARD. 
BY HANSON HISS. 


First Paper. 


train of well-born adventurers, landed on the shores of the 

Potomac, at St. Marys, and in the name of Charles the 

First assumed possession of his grant, to the present time, 
the people of the Old Terrapin State have been of an intensely 
martial nature, and in five bloody wars, exclusive of innumer- 
able battles with the Indians, have shown the iron in their 
souls to be of no mean quality. The continuity of their love 
for military display and the pomp and glory of war have been 
preserved for nearly two hundred years. A writer of merit 
asserts that since the year 1700 every section of the colony or 
State, no matter how sparsely populated or remote from the legis- 
lative halls at Annapolis, has maintained a military company of 
more than local fame. Some were noted for the remarkable 
accuracy of their shots, some for their endurance while on the 
march, others for their deftness in executing the manual of arms, 
and each preserved some distinctive characteristic of which the 
people are wont to boast even to the present day, and which 
has been handed down through many generations of crude mili- 
tia companies, until their successors constitute the First Regi- 
ment and Second and Third Battalions of Infantry, and are 
embodied in the Maryland National Guard. 

The charter granted Cecelius Calvert by the King was des- 

potic in its character as regards military powers, and made him 
virtually a sovereign. The Lord Proprietor 
had the privilege of forcing any citizen 
within the colony into the militia and of 
making him do military duty. He could 
declare war, make peace, and pursue an 
enemy without the limits of the colony. 
When the palatinate became a State, 
many of these features were embodied 
in the constitution, and, in a modified 
form, are there to-day. 

The march of Leonard Calvert with a 
small body of trained and uniformed mus- 
keteers against the insurgent inhabitants 
of Kent Island, in the Chesapeake Bay, in 
1637, was one of the first distinctively mil- 

itary operations on the American continent. They prepared 

the affair in strict accord with the military usages of the 

time, as is shown in the Calvert papers recently discovered 

and published by the Maryland Historical —, In a : 

martial array, and under the orange and black banner o pl aia cca 
Maryland, or marched to the island, and after making a ©'? MARYGNP GUARD, 


Pit: the period, in 1634, when Leonard Calvert, with his 
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few arrests they marched back again. 
Two other events in Maryland’s early 
military history were the expedition 
against Fuller and the execution by 
Major Trulman of several Susquehanna 
chiefs on the Potomac, in 1675, for al- 
leged pillage. Major Trulman was af- 
terwards impeached by the General 
Assembly for his action. 

The earliest militia companies of 
which we have any authentic record 
were formed by the Maryland Assembly 
in 1659, which organized two regiments, 
officered by reputable citizens, for de- 
fense against the Indians. All males 
capable of bearing arms, between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty, were mus- 
tered in, and of these the ablest were 
enrolled in trained bands and drilled 
regularly by their respective officers. 
The two regiments varied in the num- 
ber of their companies. The First was 
commanded by Jonas Fendal, Governor 
of the colony, its district extending 
from the Potomac to the Pautuxant. 
The Second was commanded by Colonel 
Nathaniel Utie, and guarded the terri- 
tory extending from the coves of the 
Pautuxant to the Seven Mountains. 
Each company was given a specified 
district to guard with jealous care, its 
duty being to see that the peace of the 
settlement was neither disturbed by 
turbulent spirits from within nor by the 
red-skins lurking in the woods without. 

Though Maryland was averse to tak- 
ing part in the French and Indian war, 
and the General Assembly held aloof, in 
spite of the demands of England, Vir- 
ginia’s appeals for help and the remon- 
strances of the Governor, yet the people 
were forced to take up arms in self-de- 
fense. Col. George Washington’s forces 
had been captured at Little Meadow by 
the French and Indians, who by murder 
and plunder had rendered desolate the 
western portion of the colony. Fort 
Duquesne was the enemy’s base of sup- 
plies. To reduce this stronghold the 
General Assembly, on July 17, 1784,voted 
a supply of six thousand pounds, part of 
which was expended in aiding Virginia 
and encouraging the friendly Indians. 
The people organized companies of 
rangers and frontier guards, and erected 
a strong fort at Cumberland, then a 
frontier settlement. Governor Sharp, 
by royal commission, was made com- 
mander-in-chief of all the American 
forces, The Maryland troops through- 








out the war fought with commendable 
valor and bravery. 

The Maryland militia after this re. 
mained in an apparently comatose 
condition until the Battle of Lexington 
made war with the mother country no 
longer an uncertainty, and the magic 
word, independence, disturbed its long 
slumber and evoked the greatest actiy- 
ity throughout the colony in preparation 
for the impending war. 

The General Assembly passed a law 
ordering all white male citizens be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and fifty to 
be enrolled and organized into com- 
panies. They were drilled regularly 
by experienced officers, and were soon 
in readiness for any emergency. In 
addition to her quota of 20,636 men 
to the continental army, Maryland sent 
to Boston two companies of independent 
sharpshooters, under the command of 
Otho Holland Williams and Michael 
Cresap. These companies were from 
the fertile county of Frederick, and were 
made up of the bone and sinew of the 
western part of the State. Before start- 
ing for Boston the riflemen gave an ex- 
hibition of their skill with the rifle and 
tomahawk in the streets of Frederick. 
One man would hold an acorn between 
his thumb and forefinger and another 
would carry it away with a rifle bullet 
at a distance of thirty-five feet. An old 
narrator is responsible for the story 
that on this occasion they repeatedly 
cut in twain with a tomahawk an ap- 
ple resting on the head of a man twenty 
feet distant. These men marched all the 
way to Boston, but, much to their cha- 
grin, arrived too late to participate in 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. They were 
objects of the greatest curiosity in the 
North on account of their backwoods 
dress of buckskin trousers, hunting- 
shirts and moccasins, and the brilliant 
Indian paint on their faces. 

News of the Battle of Bunker Hill 
did not reach Maryland until fifteen 
days after the action, and when the cou- 
rier did arrive at Annapolis with the in- 
telligence the news spread like wildfire. 
The minute-men swarmed together in 
thousands. The Maryland convention 
immediately formed a battalion of mili- 
tia, and nominated Colonel Smallwood 
its commandant. This battalion con- 
sisted of seven independent companies 
of infantry, besides two batteries of ar- 
tillery and one company of marines. 
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The Association of Freemen was formed 
July 24, 1776. Besides sustaining the ac- 
tion of Congress, the convention voted 
that forty companies of minute-men 
should be raised, and it mapped out in a 
comprehensive and far-reaching manner 
acomplete military system, which sub- 
sequently proved a never-failing source 
of supply to the Maryland line engaged 
in defending their country, both in the 
northern and southern colonies. 

It would be impossible, in the limited 
space at command, to give even a brief 
outline of the glorious record made by 
the Maryland volunteers in the War of 
the Revolution. As Dr. William Stand 
Browne, of the Johns University, truly 
says, “the history of Maryland’s share in 
the War of Independence is the history 
of the war itself.” No troops in the con- 
tinental army rendered better service, 
endured more fatigue, or won greater 
glory than did the Marylanders. In 
proportion to their numbers, no body of 
men suffered more severely. Entering 
the war with two strong battalions, they 
were soon reduced to a single company. 
Again swelled to seven fine regiments, 
they were once more reduced by their 
losses to one small regiment, and before 
the campaign had well closed they were 
again recruited up to four battalions of 
more than 2,000 men.* When weighed 
in the balance they were never found 
wanting. General Washington once re- 
marked, in the presence of La Fayette, 
that he could always place implicit con- 
fidence in the bravery and gallantry 
of the Maryland line. General Greene 
said “the Maryland troops can stand 
unlimited cutting.” A peculiarity of the 
Maryland soldiers was their great faith 
in the power of the bayonet, and the 
deadly effect with which they used that 
weapon. They were the first body of 
men on the American continent to make 


a charge relying solely upon cold steel. 


When called upon to lead the Americans 
in a bayonet charge, they never faltered 
norsuccumbed. At Long Island a frag- 
ment of a battalion shook with repeat- 
ed charges a whole brigade of British 
regulars. At White Plains they held the 
advancing columns of the enemy at bay. 
At Harlaam Heights they drove the 
enemy from the ground with terrible 
slaughter. At Germantown they swept 
triumphantly through the enemy’s camp 
far in advance of their own column. 


* McSherry’s ‘“‘ Maryland.” 


And at Cowpens and at Eutaw their 
serried ranks bore down all opposition 
with unloaded muskets. At Guilford 
and at Camden, though victory did 
not settle on their banners, they fought 
with a courage and heroism which won 
the admiration of their enemies.* Ev- 
erywhere they used the bayonet with 
deadly effect. Watching their gallant 
charges at Long Island, Washington ex- 
claimed, in the deepest anguish, “Good ° 
God! what brave fellows I must this day _ 
lose!” The use of this weapon has been 
a marked characteristic of the Maryland 
soldier ever since. Through the war of 
1812, the Mexican war and the Rebellion 
the bayonet was almost their only weap- 
on, The Fifth Maryland Regiment ren- 
dered itself justly famous in 1877, when 
it scattered the mob of Baltimore and 
Ohio rioters by a single bayonet charge, 
and without firing a shot. 

After the ratification of a treaty of 
peace with Great Britain, the militia 
forces of Maryland fell into a state of 
innocuous desuetude. 

Eight out of every ten companies dis- 
banded, and the few that did continue 
as organizations met but seldom ; so that 
when the war of 1812 burst upon the 
country, it found the State in a helpless 
condition. The Legislature had ignored 
the old adage, “In time of peace pre- 
pare for war.” But very little fighting 
was done on Maryland soil, however, 
the principal battle being that of North 
Point, just on the outskirts of Baltimore. 
A shert account of the engagement 
which took place at this point deserves 
a place in this sketch, owing to the fact 


‘that the American force was composed 


entirely of militia and volunteers who 
had never seen service before, or known 
the smell of gunpowder. They were 
men ignorant of the first principles of 
military drill and discipline. But one 
regiment was in uniform, and that was 
the Fifth. Barely a majority of them 
carried firearms,‘and many volunteers 
went into the fight armed with pitch- 
forks, hatchets and axes. When the 
militia learned that General Ross, a dis- 
tinguished soldier under Wellington in 
his peninsula campaign, with a strong 
force of 9,000 British regulars, after lay- 
ing Washington under tribute and burn- 
ing the public buildings, was advancing 
on Baltimore with sinister designs upon 
the city’s treasury, they gallantly massed 
* McSherry’s “ Maryland.” 
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out the war fought with commendable 
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The Maryland militia after this re- 
mained in an apparently comatose 
condition until the Battle of Lexington 
made war with the mother country no 
longer an uncertainty, and the magic 
word, independence, disturbed its long 
slumber and evoked the greatest activ- 
ity throughout the colony in preparation 
for the impending war. 

The General Assembly passed a law 
ordering all white male citizens be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and fifty to 
be enrolled and organized into com- 
panies. They were drilled regularly 
by experienced officers, and were soon 
in readiness for any emergency. In 
addition to her quota of 20,636 men 
to the continental army, Maryland sent 
to Boston two companies of independent 
sharpshooters, under the command of 
Otho Holland Williams and Michael 
Cresap. These companies were from 
the fertile county of Frederick, and were 
made up of the bone and sinew of the 
western part of the State. Before start- 
ing for Boston the riflemen gave an ex- 
hibition of their skill with the rifle and 
tomahawk in the streets of Frederick. 
One man would hold an acorn between 
his thumb and forefinger and another 
would carry it away with a rifle bullet 
at a distance of thirty-five feet. An old 
narrator is responsible for the story 
that on this occasion they repeatedly 
cut in twain with a tomahawk an ap- 
ple resting on the head of a man twenty 
feet distant. These men marched all the 
way to Boston, but, much to their cha- 
grin, arrived too late to participate in 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. They were 
objects of the greatest curiosity in the 
North on account of their backwoods 
dress of buckskin trousers, hunting- 
shirts and moccasins, and the brilliant 
Indian paint on their faces. 

News of the Battle of Bunker Hill 
did not reach Maryland until fifteen 
days after the action, and when the cou- 
rier did arrive at Annapolis with the in- 
telligence the news spread like wildfire. 
The minute-men swarmed together in 
thousands. The Maryland convention 
immediately formed a battalion of mili- 
tia, and nominated Colonel Smallwood 
its commandant. This battalion con- 
sisted of seven independent companies 
of infantry, besides two batteries of ar- 
tillery and one company of marines. 

















































The Association of Freemen was formed 
July 24, 1776. Besides sustaining the ac- 
tion of Congress, the convention voted 
that forty companies of minute-men 
should be raised, and it mapped out in a 
comprehensive and far-reaching manner 
a complete military system, which sub 
sequently proved a never-failing source 
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outline of the glorious record made by 
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Browne, of the Johns University, truly 
says, “the history of Maryland's share in 
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of the war itself.” No troops in the con- 
tinental army rendered better service, 
endured more fatigue, or won greater 
glory than did the Marylanders. In 
proportion to their numbers, no body of 
men suffered more severely. Entering 
the war with two strong battalions, they 
were soon reduced to a single company. 
Again swelled to seven fine regiments, 
they were once more reduced by their 
losses to one small regiment, and before 
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And at Cowpens and at Eutaw their 
serried ranks bore down all opposition 
with unloaded muskets. At Guilford 
and at Camden, though victory did 
not settle on their banners, they tought 
with a courage and heroism which won 
the admiration of their enemies.*  Ev- 
erywhere they used the baycnet with 
deadly effect. Watching their gallant 
charges at Long Island, Washington ex- 
claimed, in the deepest anguish, “ Good 
God ! what brave fellows | must this day 
lose!" The use of this weapon has been 
a marked characteristic of the Maryland 
soldier ever since. Through the war of 
1812, the Mexican war and the Rebellion 
the bayonet was almost their only weap- 
on, The Fifth Maryland Regiment ren- 
dered itself justly famous in 1877, when 
it scattered the mob of Baltimore and 
Ohio rioters by a single bayonet charge, 
and without firing a shot. 

After the ratification of a treaty of 
peace with Great Britain, the militia 
forces of Maryland fell into a state of 
innocuous desuetude. 

Eight out of every ten companies dis- 
banded, and the few that did continue 
as organizations met but seldom ; so that 
when the war of 1812 burst upon the 
country, it found the State in a helpless 
condition. The Legislature had ignored 
the old adage, “In time of peace pre- 
pare for war.” But very little fighting 
was done on Maryland soil, however, 
the principal battle being that of North 
Point, just on the outskirts of Baltimore. 
A short account of the engagement 
which took place at this point deserves 
a place in this sketch, owing to the fact 
that the American force was composed 
entirely of militia and volunteers who 
had never seen service before, or known 
the smell of gunpowder. They were 
men ignorant of the first principles of 
military drill and discipline. But one 
regiment was in uniform, and that was 
the Fifth. Barely a majority of them 
carried firearms, and many volunteers 
went into the fight armed with pitch- 
forks, hatchets and axes. When the 
militia learned that General Ross, a dis- 
tinguished soldier under Wellington in 
his peninsula campaign, with a strong 
force of 9,000 British regulars, after lay- 
ing Washington under tribute and burn- 
ing the public buildings, was advancing 
on Baltimore with sinister designs upon 
the city’s treasury, they gallantly massed 
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themselves between the enemy and 
their homes. The entire force consist- 
ed of but 3,000 men, under command of 
General Stricker, divided as follows: 
Rifle battalion, under Major Pinkney ; 
Baltimore Hussars and two companies 
of light dragoons, under Captains Hor- 
ton and Boulden ; Fifty-first Regiment, 
Colonel Amey ; Thirty-ninth Regiment, 
Colonel Fowler ; Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment, Colonel Kennedy Long; Sixth 
Regiment, Colonel McDonald; Fifth 
Regimerit, Colonel Sterrett ; and Mont- 
gomery’s artillery, under Lieutenant 
Stile. 

Before the engagement the Independ- 
ent Blues, under the command of 





THE INDEPENDENT GRAYS—1835. 


Captain Levering, the Mechanical vol- 
unteers and one company of sharpshoot- 
ers, with Captains Howard and Asquith 
at their head, and all commanded by 
Major Heath, were sent forward to as- 
certain the position of the invading force. 
About two miles in front of the Ameri- 
can line they met the main body of the 
British, and this small force of a few 
hundred raw, undisciplined volunteers 
charged 9,000 of the enemy, effectually 
stopped their passage, and throwing 
them into confusion, the first volley kill- 
ing General Ross. The Americans then 
returned to their position in line. The 
British advanced and deployed in front 
of the force, inclining to the right with 
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the intention of turning the right flank 
of their enemy—a plan which was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, though the line 
quickly reformed, and in an engagement 
lasting two hours the British were sig- 
nally defeated, with a heavy loss in kill- 
ed and wounded. The same evening the 
British ships were driven from the har- 
bor by the guns in Fort McHenry. Fran- 
cis Scott Key, a name dear to every 
Maryland heart, wrote the immortal 
lines of “Star Spangled Banner,” based 
on this heroic deed. 

Maryland has seldom been so strong 
in point of armed men as in 1824, when 
that splendid soldier and statesman, 
Marquis de la Fayette, visited Balti- 
more on his way to 
Virginia in October of 
that year. All of the 
State militia and even 
the — school - children 
turned out to give him 
an old-fashioned Mary- 
land welcome, and it is. 
said the city of Balti- 
more on that occasion 
saw one of the most 
brilliant military pa- 
geants in its history. 
Besides a number of 
militia companies from 
that part of Virginia 
bordering on the Poto- 
mac, the following bod- 
ies of men, who had at- 
tained distinction in the: 
war of 1812, were in 


i -" . "dine: Fifth ’ Regiment. 


~ Infantry of ten compa-. 
= nies, First Regiment of 
Artillery with ten field 
batteries, four troops of 
Horse National Guards, Baltimore Hus- 
sars, DeKalb Cadets, Butchers’ Troop, 
Infantry Light Dragoons, Fifty-second 
Regiment of Infantry, First Regiment. 
of Riflemen, one battalion of the Sec- 
ond Regiment, and independent com- 
panies from York, Pa., Annapolis, Elk- 
ridge, Frederick, Prince Georges, and 
several troops of horse from the west- 
ern counties. 

One of the most famous regiments in 
Maryland’s military history was the old 
Fifty-third, which was organized in Bal- 
timore in 1835. At that time there were 
three independent companies, composed 
of the wealthiest and most aristocratic 
young men in the city, which formed 
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MAJ.-GEN. JOHN SUMMERFIELD BERRY, 
Organizer of the Maryland National Guard. 


the nucleus of the regiment. Of these 
three volunteer companies the most im- 
portant was the Independent Grays, 
commanded by Captain—now General 
James M. Anderson. The Grays were 
famous the country over for their pro- 
ficiency in drill, esprit de corps and fine 
marching qualities. Their uniform was 
an exact pattern of that worn by the West 
Point cadets. Another splendid com- 
pany was Captain James H. Milliken’s 
Baltimore City Guards; their uniform 
was also gray. The third was the Wash- 
ington Blues, commanded by Captain 
Grafton D. Spurrier. These three com- 
panies formed the first battalion of the 
regiment, which was commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel D. Walker. 
The Bank of Maryland riots in 1843, 
when an armed mob threatened the life 
of the bank officers, and was only 
quelled by the Baltimore Independent 
Volunteers, a company of which little is 
known, proved a great boon to the Fifty- 
third Regiment. 

The disturbances created a_ wide- 
spread interest in military affairs, and 
made the people realize the importance 
of a well-trained militia force. The 
outcome of this feeling was the organi- 
zation of the following companies and 
their incorporation into the Fifty-third : 
The National Guards, Captain John 
Spear Nichols, whose uniform was dark 
green and presented a very handsome 
appearance. The Maryland Cadets, com- 
manded by Augustus W. Newman ; they 
wore a uniform of dark blue, similar to 
that of the United States army ; and the 
German Jaegers, Captain Gustav Lur- 
man; they also wore green, and were 
noted for their large attendance on all 
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company formations—a _ characteristic 
not peculiar to the Maryland National 
Guards of to-day. The last company 
was the Baltimore Invincibles, com- 
manded by Captain Thomas Wheeden. 
They wore a tall bear-skin shako and the 
brilliant-red uniform faced with blue, 
similar in every respect to the uniform 
of the famous Coldstream Guards of the 
English army. Being now a full regi- 
ment and entitled to a complete line of 
field officers, the following gentlemen 
were appointed: Samuel D. Walker, 
colonel; John Spear Nicholas, lieuten- 
ant-colonel ; Samuel Owings Hoffman, 
major, and Columbus Dunham, adju- 
tant, with the rank of captain. Ata 
later period, some of the companies 
having practically disbanded, the fol- 
lowing independent commands were 
added to the regiment: National Blues, 
Captain Samuel Chestnut; Lafayette 
Guards, Captain Thomas P. Chifelle— 
these wore a blue uniform, and were 
named in honor of the General; Mont- 
gomery Guards, commanded by Cap- 
tain George P. Kane, and uniformed 
in green; National Grays, Captain Ed- 
ward W. Salmon, and the Mount Ver- 
non Guards, the latter in a handsome 
blue uniform. In 1860 the following in- 
dependent companies were added to the 
command ; Company C, Captain Harry 
Dorsey Gough Carroll; Company D, 
Captain William H. Murray, who event- 
ually organized and commanded the fa- 
mous body known as “Billy Murray’s 
Company,” and who was killed at Get- 
tysburg in a Confederate charge ; Com- 
pany E, Captain Richard Conway, and 
Company F, Captain Woodville. 

The regiment had its days of pros- 
perity, and the reverse in 1851, when 
the Baltimore City Guards withdrew 
from the command and formed an in- 
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In the Uniform of the First Maryland Regiment. 
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GENERAL JAMES M. ANDERSON, 


At one time Captain of the Independent Grays and 
formerly Colonel of the Fifty-third Regiment. 


dependent battalion of four companies. 
Both bodies were disbanded in 1861, 
when the Federal Government disarmed 
all the State militia. It is estimated that 
after the attack upon the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, during its passage 
through the city on April 19th, 1861, 
eight-tenths of the members of the Fifty- 
third Regiment crossed the Potomac. 
The few that joined the Union Army 
attained high rank and became distin- 
guished officers. The following-named 
gentlemen, many of whom won rank 
and fame on both sides during the Civil 
War, were the field officers of the reg- 
iment: Colonels: Samuel D. Walker, 
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John Spear Nicholas, Jacob G. Davies, 
James M. Anderson, Charles E. Eger- 
ton, Jr., J. Alden Weston and Charles 
W. Brush. Lieutenant-colonels: Sam- 
uel Owings Hoffman and Wm. A. Poor. 
Majors: James O. Law, James H. Mil- 
liken and Robert Hall. 

The Maryland Guard, a fine organ- 
ization, the name of which will never be 
forgotten, and which furnished much 
fighting material, was organized in 
1860, and held its first public parade on 
October 19th of that year. It was com- 
posed of six companies—300 men—and 
was disbanded and deprived of its arms 
when the rest of the State militia suf- 
fered the same fate. The survivors of 
this battalion organized the Fifth Mary- 
land Regiment in 1867. 

How well the Maryland Volunteers. 
fought on both sides during the Civil 
War abler pens than mine have already 
chronicled. They never turned a deaf 
ear to the appeals of either North or 








‘South, and whether fighting for State 


rights or National unity were an honor 
to their State and a credit to their 
cause. Though the vast majority of 
her fighting material was found in the 
ranks of General A. P. Hill’s brigade, 
and later in the Maryland line, yet the 
State furnished many thousands of men 
to the Union Army. 


To be continued. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OCEAN TO THE BLACK 


SEA. 


Continued. 


BY THOMAS STEVENS. 


T is difficult to conceive of river 
scenery more picturesque than the 
grotesque peaks and pinacles, pine- 
covered heights and precipitous 

cliffs that environ the Elbe as it winds 
its way through the region between 
Dresden and Aussig. 

Nature here seems to have set the 
pattern for medieval castles, for it is not 
always easy to distinguish at a distance 
the handiwork of one from the other. 
One sees perched on some lofty crag 
what appears to be the well-preserved 
towers and bastions of an ancient strong- 
hold ; only to find, on closer observation, 
that the towers are solid sandstone, in 
the fashioning of which hammer and 
chisel played no part whatever. 

Nowadays, indeed, man appears to be 
playing, artistically, a destructive rather 
than a contributive part to this charm- 
ing region on the upper Elbe. Vast 
stone quarries are rapidly changing the 
face of the country. Few miles are 


passed that do not reveal the gigantic 
vandalism of the age, in the form of 
long chutes leading down from the 
spoliated battlements, to the riverside, 
where fleets of barges await the plunder. 
At other points the river is half covered 
with rafts of timber from the Alpine 
forests. 

We arrived late on Sunday evening, 
July 21st, at Aussig, in time to witness 
an amusing rencontre between a spruce 
young Bohemian corporal and an old 
German umbrella peddler. It was on the 
veranda of a restaurant. The military 
spark and several jovial companions 
were drinking beer from enormous cow- 
horns, when the peddler ventured in and 
endeavored to sell them of his wares. It 
was, forsooth, good umbrella weather ; 
but the young soldier, flushed with beer 
and Czech patriotism, flew into a passion 
at the intrusion, and, springing up, con- 
fronted the peddler in a most abusive 
manner. 














“NATURE SEEMS HERE TO HAVE SET THE PATTERN FOR MEDIEVAL CASTLES.” 


The gallant old fellow stood his 
ground, however, and gave back oath 
for oath; and, what was more inter- 
esting to the spectators, excitedly drew 
an umbrella from his bundle, and pre- 
sented guard in orthodox military style. 
The onlookers roared with laughter. 
The corporal was beside himself with 
rage ; but finding the laugh and the sen- 
timents of the crowd against him, hurled 
a volley of insults at the peddler’s head 
and strode away into the darkness. The 
victor sent after him a shout full of 
mockery and derision ; talked wildly for 
a few minutes anent the comparative 
swordsmanship of Germans and Czechs, 
then sat down to compose himself with 
a tankard of beer and a plate of bread 
and cheese, which the captain of the 
Julia had, in admiration of his prowess, 
ordered to be placed before him. 

Regarding the temperament of the 
people, passing from Saxony into Bohe- 
mia is much like crossing over from 
England to Ireland. The population 
near the border is German and Czech, 
races between whom not much love is 
lost. 

And now appeared on the horizon a 
German-Bohemian of a new and amus- 
ing type ;. a small man in a pair of enor- 
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mous hussar boots, and with a nose so 
exceedingly red that one might easily be 
excused for turning unwittingly to it to 
light a cigar. This man was a gentle- 
man of leisure, in so far as he had no vis- 
ible occupation beyond the profitless 
task of dragging about with him the 
heavy burden of his awful boots. This 
seemed to tax to their utmost the work- 
ing capacity of such legs as he had ; and 
by handicapping him in his movements. 
reduced to a cipher any usefulness that 
might otherwise have been in him. On 
looking him over, one’s first thought 
would be as to the excuse such an one 
might be able to offer for remaining 
alive. The reason, if given, would have 
been, “ beer, schnaps and tobacco.” This. 
interesting gentleman early sought my 
acquaintance, and admitted to number- 
ing among his accomplishments the 
genius of the poet. In proof thereof, he 
salled my attention to a couplet that 
hung, neatly framed, against the wall of 
the Gasthaus : 


‘«Griiss Gott, Griiss Gott, mit hellem Klang! 
Heil deutschem Wort und Sang !” 


He was the author of it, he said, a 
statement confirmed by others present. 
It was his contribution to the spirit of 








FROM THE GERMAN OCEAN 


bitterness and strife that keeps alive the 
race-hatred between the Deutsch and 
Czech elements of the Austrian Empire. 

Though a poet, my friend was any- 
thing but proud; and, though the drag- 
ging weight of his boots caused him to 
sigh wearily at short intervals as he 
walked, so anxious was he to make him- 


self useful in my service that a mile was’ 


not too far for him to walk to borrow a 
hammer, or bring a packet of tacks. 
Though it was painful to see him exert 
himself physically, this was more than 
compensated by the pleasure of see- 
ing exemplified in his person the un- 
utterable satisfaction a Bohemian poet 
gets out of beer and tobacco, if supplied 
to him in unlimited measure at another’s 
expense. 

The poet’s idea of me, from a financial 
point of view, was simply stunning. He 
seemed to be on a familiar footing with 
half the people in Aussig. To these he 
explained that I was an enormously 
wealthy man who was traveling about 
in a private steamer. The people of 
Aussig were soon pointing me out to one 
another, with wonder and reverence. 
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Such men as the poet are not easily to 
be shaken off when they scent American 
gold ; they stick closer than a brother. 
Hints are worse than useless, and kicks 
are accepted as special marks of favor. 
Such as he never get hanged or drowned, 
or die early. They usually marry a 
handsome, splendid woman, bring up a 
large family of helpless children—hea- 
ven alone knows how!—and live—heaven 
only knows why !—to a ripe old age. 
His idea of America was, a wild place 
where a man was very apt to get his 
throat cut. This was, perhaps, why he 
had never ventured west of Aussig, as 
his is a type of humans that place an 
enormous value on their personal safety. 

The Julia was the most novel article 
of freight the railway authorities at 
Aussig had had anything to do with for 
many aday. The facilities for hoisting 
her out of the water and aboard the car 
were excellent, by reason of movable 
steam cranes and a walled embankment. 
But of all the dunder-headed workmen 
in the world commend me to a gang of 
Deutsch-Bohemian freight men. I hap- 
pened to appear on the scene just in 


ORTHODOX MILITARY STYLE.” (%. 156.) 
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time to prevent them hoisting 
the /ula with an enormous 
chain passed round her that 
would have damaged her sight- 
ly hull more in one minute than 
the entire river cruise across 
Europe. 

At length, however, the /udia 
was resting securely in a crate 
of my own making, in an emp- 
ty coal-car, billed for Linz, the 
nearest point on the Danube. 
My first impressions of the Bo- 
hemians were not improved by 
the extraordinary precautions 
against thievery that were in- 
sisted on by the railway officials 
ere they would accept the re- 
sponsibility of forwarding the 
launch. Everything movable, 
even to the valves, steam-gauge and 
whistle, were required to be taken off 
and packed away, and the entire boat 
covered up and secured with tacks. 
Any movable article, they declared, 
would be stolen long before the boat 
reached its destination. I had, at the 
time, a better opinion of them than 
they had of themselves ; but in the end 
I found they knew best, for when the 
Julia reached Linz, the cover had been 
slit open and my fishing-rod and several 
small articles purloined. 

The Bohemians are brighter-witted 
than the Germans ; but their brightness 
has a tendency to display itself in dark 
ways and vain tricks. Hotel and res- 





OUR POET. 


(p. 156.) 





AN UNUSUAL SPECTACLE. (f/. 160.) 

taurant employes in Germany are servile 
and expectant, but honest. The first 
gentleman of the same profession whose 
acquaintance I made across the Bohe- 
mian border, when handed a ten-florin 
note in payment of refreshments, re- 
turned, with Chesterfieldian grace and 
politeness, change for a note of half that 
denomination. ‘Oh, pardon!” said he 
in quick apology, as my actions showed 
him that I understood the size of the 
note I had given him. “Oh, pardon!” 
and his readiness in rectifying the mis- 
take seemed a positive pleasure, which 
left no doubt in one’s mind that it had 
been the merest mistake. But when 
waiter after waiter in Prague as well as 
in Aussig and other places, did the same 
thing, it early became apparent that it 
was one of the vain little ways of the 
Bohemian waiter. 

A smack of the unspeakable East is 
discernible in the character of the 
Czech populations of Bohemia. And as 
the shadow of the Turk appears simul- 
taneously with that vein of moral de- 
linquency which betrays itself in com- 
mercial trickery, and which seems char- 
acteristic of all Christian peoples who 
have known the scourge of Moslem 
rule, the subject assumes real interest. 
It sets one to wondering whether the 
influences which inspired Greeks, Ar- 
menians and Bulgars to swindle the 
Turk commercially in revenge for 
blows and taxes, until honesty among 
these subject races became a rarity 
indeed, has not also slopped over and 
corrupted the Bohemian; or whethe1 
the trickery in them is innate. 








FROM THE GERMAN OCEAN TO THE BLACK SEA. 


At Linz, one is again, though in Aus- 
tria, among Germans, in politics, tem- 
perament and habits. No longer was 
it necessary to keep one’s wits preter- 
naturally on the alert when changing 
gulden notes. 

Days were spent at Linz awaiting the 
arrival of the /udia ; pleasant days de- 
voted largely to wandering about, cam- 
era in hand, in quest of interesting 
material. The center of attraction was 
the market-place. There was to be 
seen, every morning, scores of the queer 
teams composed of peasant-women and 
big work-dogs that so offend the Amer- 
ican eye in Austria. 
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pomp and conservative pride of race, 
one of the saddest and commonest 
sights of the road are these two, liter- 
ally harnessed together, toiling along 
with wagons loaded with country pro- 
duce or city merchandise, sometimes 
with huge cans of miik. 

The dogs always seemed to me to be 
pulling under protest, and out of fear of a 
cutting little whip which is ever in the 
woman’s hand, hanging above them like 
the sword of Damocles. After stopping 
they usually bark excitedly when or- 
dered to resume their task. The Aus- 
trian tells you this barking is for joy, 
and because they positively love to pull. 


























THE AUSTRIAN TELLS YOU THE DOG LOVES TO PULL. 


Women and dogs! Why are these 
two, the only two of God’s creations 
that are capable of giving themselves, 
entirely and unreservedly, body and 
soul, over to man’s service; the only 
two capable of kissing his hand if he 
strikes, and of loving even the foot that 
brutally kicks—why are they so often 
coupled together in their humiliation ? 
In the churches of holy Russia there is 
an inner sanctuary where men and boys 
may go at will, but which is “forbidden 
to women and dogs.” And here in 
Austria, stronghold of haughty and 
“chivalrous aristocracy,” of imperial 


Gammon! A dog toiling along har- 
nessed to a wagon isa painful sight, and 
this most devoted of man’s four-footed 
friends, when in that position, wears the 
unmistakable stamp of the degradation 
of slavery. He hasdescended to a scale 
of society immeasurably lower than that 
to which he, by virtue of his character 
and intelligence, belongs. 

Somehow, one’s sympathies go out to 
the dog even more than to the woman. 
One unconsciously reasons the matter 
out on a descending scale. The woman 
is her good man’s slave and helpmate, 
but the work-dog looks the very slave 
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of aslave. The woman with the whip 
seems to be revenging herself on him 
for the humiliation of her own position. 
Rivals, rather than friends, in degrada- 
tion, they seem; and one’s most spon- 
taneous sympathy seeks out the hum- 
bler and most helpless of the pair, over 
whose back forever hangs the scourge. 

Linz, the capital of Upper Austria, is 


situated on the right bank of the Dan-’ 


ube, amidst beautiful scenery, near two 
hundred miles above Vienna. It was 
my starting-point down the Danube. 
Unnecessary to say, it was with no 
small degree of satisfaction that I stood 
on the bridge that spans the Missis- 
sippi of Europe at this point, and re- 
flected that the cruise of the /w/ia was 
to be, henceforth, with the aid of a swift- 
ly moving flood, instead of against it. 
Come what would now, I had but to 
keep afloat, and the hurrying waters 
would, sooner or later, bear me to the 
sea. 

The Danube at Linz is swifter than 
the Elbe at Dresden, and the sight of 
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the swirling flood, now a friend to assist 
instead of an enemy to oppose, made 
me impatient to be afloat and away. In 
four days the /w/ia came, and three 
hours after her arrival the good citizens 
of Linz opened wide their eyes at the 
unusual spectacle of a small steam 
launch passing through their streets on 
a wagon. The railway station and the 
place where she was to be launched on 
the Danube were a couple of miles 
apart, and a small crowd of men and 
boys followed along behind, consumed 
with curiosity at so unusual a sight. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon of 
July 27, steam hissing from the safety- 
valve of the /w/ia, told the spectators 
that the “ Herr American ” was all ready 
to resume his long voyage. A murmur 
of admiring “adieus” escaped the crowd, 
as, with a saucy toot or two of her whis- 
tle, the steam-valve was opened, and the 
little launch glided gracefully as a swan 
out into the moving flood of water 
and began her long journey down the 
Danube. 


To be continued. 
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MR. FRANK G. LENZ, OF PITTSBURG, PA., WITH HIS “‘ VICTOR” PNEUMATIC AND CAMERA, DRESSED FOR 
HIS CYCLING TOUR OF THE WORLD FOR OUTING, TO BEGIN MAY I5TH, 1892. 


T last the “Victor” pneumatic 
safety is about to be put to just 
the crucial test which we, above 

all things, desire; for Mr. Lenz, who 
starts for OuTING on his tour round the 
world, has selected it for his wheel. 
Here is the opportunity for the “ Vic- 
tor” to show its metal, and justify, as 
we feel sure it will, all that we have 
hitherto asserted of it. 

When Mr. Lenz decided to ride a bi- 


cycle around the world in order to prove 


the durability of a pneumatic tire, he 
was confronted with the troublesome 
question which tire would be best adapt- 
ed to stand the great test ? 

He examined all tires, rode many dif- 
ferent machines and found most of them 
defective in vital points. The common 
sense of the “Victor” enticed him, a 
thorough examination of it confirmed 
his impression, and he is now convinced 
that if any pneumatic tire can be ridden 


around the world, the “ Victor” can. 
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Certainly no tire shows as great an out- 
lay in its production, as great simplicity, 
or such ease of roplaciasiat in case of 
accident. 

In order to reassure himself on these 
points, he visited the great factories of 
the Overman Wheel Company at Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., and was astonished to 
find the 
had grown. 


magnitude to which these works 


Mr. Lenz is himself a thoroughly prac- 
tical mechanic, trained in “the shop,” 
and acquainted by travel with all the 
and mechanical 
To such 
one every detail of machinery and tools, 


great manufacturing 
industries of the country. 


material and applied invention, has a 
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cycles, and the progress they have made 
in founding a great metal-working in- 
dustry, are among the wonders of New 
England to-day. 

Their factories are models of system, 
and every branch of the work shows the 
touch of a master hand. 

More than 1,200 skilled laborers are 
employed, and a product of 150machines, 
of highest grade, per day is turned out. 

This is a result of the policy of the 
company, which admits of nothing but 
the best in material, methods or work- 
manship. 

Their reputation for highest-grade 
work is unequaled. 

That so proficient a judge of the cycle 








double interest, and after a day 
spent in going through these 
immense buildings, his enthu- 
siasm was unbounded, and his 
confidence in the ultimate suc- 
cess of his undertaking assured. 

The success of the Overman Wheel 
Co. in the production of “Victor” bi- 
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and its mechanism, its material, 
and method of manufacture, and 
the work it will be called upon 
to do, should, after inspection 
and due test, have selected the 
“Victor” for his world tour, 
gives us further confidence in placing 


it before the ain as the pneumatic. 
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Is the place you 


| Nova Scotia oo 


Summer. Itisthe 





For USE 
Piles, POND’S Newest, Best and Least 


Burns, 


Bruises, EXTRACT. Expensive 


Resort in which to enjoy your annual rest. There 

Wounds, , is to be found the happy combination of bracing air, 
2 Z i beautiful scenery, the best facilities for boating, 

Chafing, *e bathing, fishing and shooting, with scores of places to 
select from, each one differing from the rest. The 


Catarrh, Province is famous for its unique characteristics, and 
is annually attracting thousands of Americans. 
Soreness, It is brought within 17 hours of Boston, by the 
splendid Clyde-built steamers of The Yarmouth 
Lameness, Steamship Co. (Limited), which make four trips a 


week to Yarmouth and return, sailing from Lewis 
Wharf, Boston. Send 25 cents in stamps for the 
Company’s ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 
Nova Scorra. 


Sore Eyes, 


Inflammation, ““trreen 
DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
Hemorrhages, ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. THOS. COOK & SON, 

No. 261 Broadway, New York. 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent, 
Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


The : Howard : Now-Corrosive : Bit 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 











We guarantee this Bit of the same metal through- 
out absolutely NON-CORROSIVE. No plating to 
wear off and cause irritation in horses mauth. Made in both gold: and silver colors. It 
will never turn black, rust or corrode, but ‘always holds its color, and of greater strength 
and better finish than any Bit in the market. Ask your dealer for them. Made by 


POPE’S ISLAND MFG. CORPORATION, 


Factory: B. F. ALLEN, Agent, 
New Bedford, Mass. 35 Warren Street, New York. 


EVERYTHING IN RUBBER GOODS. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION BRUSH. 


It isespecially constructed for massaging the skin. Itremovesall roughness 
“1 and dead cuticle, smoothing out the wrinkles, rendering the skin soft and pliant, 
; | and tinted with ahealthy glow. 
For physical development it is recommended by the highest in the profes- 
~ | sion, for improving the circulation, exercising the muscles, and promoting a 
: healthy action of the skin. 
i The simplest form of massage is this: To rub the forehead sideways and 
: lengthwise with the brush every night and morning, especially dwelling on the tiny 
: space between the eyebrows, where a ‘‘ pucker” usually comes, and on each side 
:} of the mouth, where the linesso generally come. These are to be rubbed upwards, 
i and after a while the whole face will become even and soft. This carefully fol- 
lowed night and morning will not fail to have its effect upon the homeliest face. 
For the bath it will be found a perfect luxury by both old and young. 
The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed upon receipt of price, 
50 cents. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. Catalogue mailed Free. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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VIOSAIC LAWS | 


Were so rigid that, if faithfully observed, the blood 
was kept pure and the body free from all contami- 
nation. The great law- 
giver knew that when the 
blood becomes impure, 
eruptions appear on the 
skin, digestion is feeble, 
the joints ache, and every 
organ is more or less af- 
fected. In such cases, 
the most beneficial reme- 
dy is AYER’S Sarsapa- 
rilla, the best tonic-alter- 
ative in existence. It is 
the great health-restorer 

— + m= and health-maintainer. 
{t purifies the blood, sharpens the appetite, 
strengthens the nerves, and invigorates the whole 
system. Don’t be induced to try cheap substi- 
tutes, which contain no sarsaparilla or any other 
really health-giving ingredient. Insist upon having 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Has cured others, will cure you 









FOR COLDS AND COUGHS 


Sore throat, croup, bronchitis, la grippe, loss of voice, hoarseness, 
asthma, consumption in its early stages, and all the common dis- 
orders of the Throat and Lungs, the promptest and most eflica- 
cious remedy is 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. ©. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 











OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


May marks the limit of the Winter theatrical 
season, and although here and there the Winter 
programme may linger without the chill the 
poet associates with its presence in that month, 
enough changes do take place to justify its be- 
ing called the end. Even the perennial Hoyt’s 
‘Trip to Chinatown” is preparing to take 
wings from sight, but to memory its merry 
quips and quirks and melodies will be revived 
by the publication of the music and words of 
its songs. 

Ir must not be inferred, however, that New 
York will want for Summer recreation—by no 
means. It is simply that the Summer seems 
more congenial to the soul of music ; indeed, so 
far as there being a dearth, there will be a 
plethora. ‘‘The King is dead” is as quickly 
followed by Vzve /e Rod in stage life as in 
the herald’s proclamation. ‘* Uncle Celestin” 
disappears at the Casino, only to make room 
for ‘‘A Child of Fortune,” an opera which 
ee from its scenic surroundings and 

cotch costumes to lend itself admirably to the 
Casino stage, and to the maintenance of Casino 
traditions. 


So, again, Francis Wilson’s ‘‘ Lion Tamer” 
gives place to a short spell of the never-to-be-for- 
gotten antics of ‘‘ Wang;” and the new Fifth 
Avenue Theatre will open its doors on the 16th 
of May with ‘‘ The Robber of the Rhine ”—mu- 
sic by Charles Puerner and the words by 
Maurice Barrymore. 


AvDED to all these, and many more, there will 
open on the 2d of May, at Madison Square Garden, 
the much-talked-of and long-prepared and look- 
ed-for ‘* Actors Fund Fair,” where all that is 
charming on the stage will transfer its powers 
of fascination to inveigle from the pockets of 
ready sympathizers the dollars which will bless 
him that givesand him that takes. It isa noble 
effort of noble women who have toiled for sweet 
— as they would hesitate to do for them- 
selves. 


‘THE ENGLISH Rose,” at Proctor’s, might more 
correctly have been called The Irish Shamrock, 
since the play deals exclysively with phases of 
Irish life, with which the Rose herself is con- 
cerned as a factor by virtue of her residence in 
Ireland. There is something lucky in a name 
after all—at least the management think so— 
although if the t pe 2 had been produced first in 
America instead of England, it is quite possible 
that a more graphic and equally euphonious 
— with Celtic significance would have been 
chosen. 


‘* ACROSS THE Potomac,” the new war play by 
Augustus Pitou and Edward M. Alfriend, is 
being thoroughly rehearsed at Proctor’s Thea- 
tre, under the personal direction of Mr. Pitou 
himself. The company is an exceedingly strong 
one, and includes, among others, Robt. Hilliard, 
Wm. Harcourt, Mason Mitchell, Ad. Weaver, 
Henrietta Lander, Alice Fisher and Helen 
Tracy. 

THE success of magic at the Eden Musée has 
induced the management to continue that de- 
lightful form of entertainment with ‘‘ Powell’s 

onders.” In appearance and conversational 
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ability Powell is a remarkable magician. For 
several years he has been traveling in South 
America, where his name is a household word. 
Besides scores of tricks and wonders, Powell 
erforms new and startling illusions never be- 
ore seen in this country. His repertoire is an 
exceedingly extensive one, and his performance 
is enhanced by the fantastic feats of Frank Ma- 
jilton, one of the famous Majilton family, in a 
sketch called ‘‘ Japanese Pastimes.” The in- 
troduction of wax-figures that are apparently 
alive to the eyes of the closest observer has 
made a decided hit. The notable group en- 
titled the ‘‘ Dying Game-Keeper ” is constant- 
ly surrounded by interested spectators. Other 
novel And attractive additions, especially the 
‘‘ American Historical Hall,” are being prepared 
by eminent artists. 


‘Cot. CARTER OF CARTERSVILLE,” at Palmer's, 
raised great expectations. In the first place, in 
its original form of a serial, it had won a high 
place in American literature; in the next place, 
it contained characters the strength of whose 
positions it seemed possible to accentuate in 
a dramatic representation. The expectations 
have been realized. E. M. Harris certainly 
raised Co/. Carter to the position of one of the 
standard characters in the American drama, 
whilst Charles L. Harris may be said to have 
created Chad, the old Southern negro house-ser- 
vant. Many representations of the negro have 
been given, but Chad is head and shoulders 
above all that have gone before. 


Mr. Crane, at the Star, has started on a 
new career of fortune in the possession of a play 
which fits him to the life. Active, bustling, 
fussy, good-natured Lawton was made for Mr. 
Crane, and Mr. Crane was evidently made for 
the delineation of just these characters. He 
has discovered, and herein lies his strength, ex- 
actly the sort of play that will bring out his 
strongest points, and they are precisely the 
points his audiences look for and most thor- 
oughly enjoy. To say that ‘‘The American 
Minister ” is a one-part play and that part Crane, 
is to fly the shafts of animosity wide of the 
mark, for Crane is Crane, and his audiences are 
in sympathy with him rather than with the play. 
The play may be the thing, as Hamlet says, 
‘*to catch the conscience of the king!;” but it is 
the actor who catches the Star audiences, and 
that actor is Crane. When once he has played 
apart such as Winfield Farragut Gurney or 
Lawton, it seems impossible to imagine any 
other actor of the day in the same part with the 
same results. 


Very seldom has a play so disappointed the 
critics and surprised the management as has 
‘‘Merry Gotham” at the Lyceum, for the form- 
er prognosticated its utter failure, and the latter 
have had to give it a supplementary season to 
meet the popular demand, of which at present 
there seems to be no evidence of cessation. 


Ar Herrmann’s old favorites come and old 
favorites go with pleasant regularity. ‘‘Glo- 
riana” has given way to “Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Widows” for a short season, with aSpecial cast, 
saga Mr. Wilton Lackaye in the leading 
role. 























WHEN you need a friend don’t pick out the 
man whose dog never wants to follow him.— 
Ram’s Horn. 


BASEBALL clubs have their uses. Some of 
them bring forward colleges that otherwise 
would not be heard of.— Texas Siftings. 


‘« Did the fishman have frogs’ legs, Bridget?” 
‘Sure I couldn’t see, mum: he had his pants 
on.”—Lzfe’s Calendar. 


SHE KNEW SOMETHING. 

In the primary school the other day the 
scholars were required to. tell, in their own 
words, something about the elephant. 

Little Flossie, in her turn, stood up and said: 

‘The plumage of the elephant is brown.”— 
Puck. 

COULDN’T SHOW HIS COLORS. 

Harvarp Man (to his chum): ‘‘I met forty 
Yale men at the races, and they buried me in 
blue ribbons, and I didn’t have so much as a 
crimson necktie to show.” 

‘Great Scott, man! 
blush?”—Boston Post. 


Couldn’t you even 


SURE TO SELL. 

Business Man: ‘‘Ah! you are the athlete 
known as the modern Hercules ?” 

Giant: “Yes. You wrote to me to call and 
see you. Are you a showman ?” 

Business Man: ‘‘N—No. You see, I am in- 
troducing a patent improved stone-breaker to be 
worked by hand. Peoplecan macadamize their 
walks, drives and roads without acent of ex- 
pense. See? Well, I want you to travel around 
with me and work the machine, to show how 
easily it goes.”—Puck. 


Two farmers discussing the merits of a new- 
comer, decided, after ventilating him thorough- 
ly, that in view of the fact that ‘‘ he didn’t know 
enough to take off his coat when he ate his 
meals, he wasn’t to be cultivated.”—Harfer’s 
Bazar. 
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«© Wuart luck did you have while you were out 
hunting yesterday?” 

‘“The worst in the world. It’s very strange 
that the birds never fly where I shoot.”— Zexas 
Siftings. 

“Is this a fast train?” asked the traveling 
man of the conductor. 

‘Of course it is,” was the reply. 

‘‘T thought so. Would you mind my getting 
out to see what it is fast to?” —Mew York Sun. 


“THERE go two of the three things that I 
most admire in this world,” said a Kentuckian, 
pointing to a lady on horseback, ‘‘ a fine-looking 
woman and a good horse.” 

‘«* And what is the third thing, Colonel, which 
you most admire?” 

The Colonel crooked his finger significantly, 
and his friend said that he didn't care if he did. 
—Texas Siftings. 


TuE beauty of the ivy is that while it climbs, 
it never loses its grip.— Puck. 


He: ‘‘ You said thkt I might learn my fate 
to-night.” 

SHE: ‘‘ Well, I spoke to papa and he told me 
to wait. He wants to consult a Mr. Bradstreet 
first, though I don’t know him at all.”—New 
York Herald. 


‘Do you think that monkeys can be taught 
to talk?” he asked. 

‘‘I never put the question that way,” she 
replied. ‘‘I always wondered whether they 
could be taught not to."— Washington Star. 


EXAMINER OF Zo6LOGY (to small aspirant) : 
‘Can you tell me anything peculiar about the 
cuckoo in regard to nesting?” 
STUDENT: ‘‘ Yes. Please, sir, he don’t lay his 
own eggs himself, sir!” — Texas Siftings. 
EVER-RENEWING. 
MAN wants but little here below ; 
But as the days go by, 
He finds with every rising sun 
He needs a fresh supply.— Puch. 
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45 to One. 


45 lbs. lean Beef, required to make one pound 
Armour’s (Chicago) Extract of Beef. Don’t confine 
the use of Armour’s Extract to the sick room. It 
is invaluable to the sick and convalescent, but its 
largest field is in the Kitchen and Camp. There 
are many ways of using Armour’s Extract. Our 


little Cook Book explains several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 








Extend from Mackinaw City and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Bismarck, N. D., traversing the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, and opening 
up a comparatively new country, the development of 
which has made rapid strides within the past few 
years. This territory is attracting general and wide 
attention. 

SS The pine and hardwood of the country are sources 
of wells that have not escaped the lumbermen, and the entire region is 
being traversed by prospectors, stimulated by the rich finds that have 
made enormous fortunes for other men. 

The output of iron ore from this section exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 
1890, while the production of copper is greater than ever. 

The Park Region of Minnesota and the valleys of the Red, James and 
Cheyenne Rivers reached by these lines are among the finest farming 
sections in the Northwest. 

For further information, rates and time tables, write or call on 
A. L. FULENWIDER, Gen. East. Pass. Agent, No. 353 Broadway, New 
York ; GEO. I. HUMPHREY, Tray. Pass. Agent, No. 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.; VAN DEARING, Dist. Pass. Agent, Jackson, Mich.; 
Cc. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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$ “BEST GOES FARTHEST,” $ : “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


‘WAN HOUTEN’S: |. 
CETLLAMS 


| —— TASTELESS— EFFECTUAL 


DELICiousS. 
YOR A 


: DISORDERED LIVER. 


: imi) Made Instantly. 
Ram’) aromas 
eso iaezeyin PERFECTLY PURE 
Taken as directed these famous Pills will 
prove marvellous restoratives to all enfeebled 


Its great success @ 
by the above or kindred diseases. 


has, of course, led 
25 CENTS A BOX, 


to many imitations, 
but it is generally 
admitted, and a 
but generally recognized in England, and in 
fact throughout the world to be ‘‘worth a 
guinea a box,” for the reason that they 


comparison will 
easily prove that 
WILL CURE A WIDE 
RANGE OF COMPLAINTS, 


none equais Van 
and that they have saved to many sufferers 


Houten’s in delic- 
jousness, and nu- 

not merely one but many guineas, in doctors’ 
bills. 


‘ tritive qualities, 
The Standard Cocoa of the World, 
Oovered with a Tasteless & Soluble Ooating. 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 


A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 
NEW YORK DEPOT, 365 OANAL ST, 


me 
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» Soldin 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
> Sarif not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
» 25cts.to either VAN HOUTEN & Zoon, 106 Reace 
St.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and § 
a can,containing enough for35 to 40 cups, will 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
@ by VAN Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
ECCECCRBELRE 


BECAUSE IT IS 
SPRING 


DON’T 
DOSE t< STOMACH | Healthy Dogs 


But cure the aches, pains and weak ARE ASSURED 
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places with a Bell-cap-sic Plaster, BY USING 

the only plaster acting directly on 

the circulatory system by absorption, § 
stimulating the blood, and in this 

way quickly repairing the diseased 

tissue. In other words, by remov- ORE PERE a: 


ing the cause Dr. Grosvenor’s 
s 
Bell-cap-sic 
PES 
A positive protection against all skin diseases and 


Plaster adead Shot for fieas. If your dealer does not 


keep it send §Ocin stamps to 

JAS. S.- KIRK & CO., Chicago 
Cc u res and they will send a large size cake postage prepaid, 
The Finest Soap for General Stable Use. 












The genuine is prescribed 
by Physicians and has a pic- 
ture of a bell on the back 
cloth, look for it. 

























MERELY a pleasant journey from New York to 
Japan ; a full month in the flowery empire of 
the Mikado ; a chance to study the beauties and 
interesting features of the most beautiful and 
most interesting country in the world ; a return 
to New York, and all within sixty days! seems 
almost an impossibility. Yet the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company’s great transcontinen- 
tal route, and its line of magnificent steamships 
upon the Pacific, render the accomplishment of 
such a feat but an easy task after all. The com- 
A steamships covering the route between 

Jancouver and Japanese ports were put into 
commission last season, and are ranke 
the finest steam-craft afloat. In their construc- 
tion every modern appliance likely to secure 
additional safety and comfort was introduced, 
and they are simply superb illustrations of the 
perfection of marine architecture. The main 
line and extensive branches of the Canadian 
Pacific traverse nearly every attractive district 
in Canada, affording easy access to some of 
the most noted sporting sections of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Quebec, and the 
main line traverses the moose and deer ranges 
of the Upper Ottawa, the trout region of Lake 
Superior, the broad prairies of Western Canada, 
and the natural game preserves of the Rockies 
and adjacent ranges of British Columbia, A 
book called ‘‘ Fishing and Shooting” fully de- 
scribes Canadian shooting grounds and fishing 
waters, and can be obtained from any agent of 
the company. 

THE attractions of the famous south shore of 
Lake Superior—of the tumbling Sault, of pic- 
tured rocks, of deep, indented bays, and histor- 
ical and legendary points among the Titanic 
battlements which halt the rush of the mighty 
waves of the great inland sea—have formed 
attractive themes for many a magic pen and 
brush. The ‘‘Soo South Shore” lines traverse 
the cream of this region of trout streams and 
camp-grounds ; the ‘‘grayling country ” of Mich- 
igan and the Wisconsin wilderness, which the 
lunge, bass and trout fisher knows so well. 

Tuat favorite line with tourists, the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad, 
offers a fast, strictly first-class through route 
from New York and Eastern points to San Fran- 
cisco, with but one change of cars, at Chicago, 
in a trifle over five days. 


among 


Tue Grand Trunk Railway, the old 
reliable route to the heart of picturesque 
Canada, affords a pleasant way to many 
a fine fishing water and delightful sum- 
mering point from Muskoka to Maine. 
Descriptive pamphlets of routes of trav- 
el and fishing and shooting resorts can 
be obtained , Rae the general passenger 
agent at Montreal, Que. 


Wir characteristic enterprise, the Fitchburg 
Railroad has inaugurated a Pullman, tourist, 
sleeping car service over its Erie and Boston 
line, for the accommodation of holders of second- 
class tickets. These cars will leave Boston 
every Tuesday and Thursday at 3.00 P.m., to 
be run through to Chicago without change. 


RIFLEMEN will find that a considerable amount 
of money can be saved, and reliable ammunition 
secured, by using the ‘* Ideal Reloading Tools,” 
made by the Ideal Manufacturing Co., of New 
Haven, Conn. The company also issues a use- 
ful little handbook for guidance in matters re- 
lating to guns, rifles and pistols. 

Now that we are on the verge of the season, 
during which many of our readers will be spend- 
ing their life on the ocean wave, in homes on 
the rolling deep, often far from the possibility 
of medical aid, it is timely to call attention to 
that best of foods for all weak and delicate con- 
ditions of the stomach, ‘‘ ImperialGranum.” <A 
few ‘‘export tins,” specially adapted for ship- 
board, will be found of the greatest value. 


THERE are indications in all directions that the 
waterways as thoroughfares are regaining pop- 
ularity and are extending their sphere from the 
merchant to the pleasure-seeker. Much of this 
is doubtless due to the mechanical skill and in- 
ventive genius which have perfected the small 
steam launch and the adaptation of mineral oils 
as its fuel. Readers of OuTinG will not fail 
to have appreciated the capacity which Clay & 
Torbenson’s stanch little launch has developed, 
under the skillful pilotage of Thos, Stevens, in 
forcing her way up to the very sources of the 
Elbe, even in flood. What is possible there is 
possible in the States in a thousand directions, 
and we may soon see our more popular rivers 
and lakes rival with the Thames, of which Lon- 
doners make such abundant use. 


TESTIMONIALS are sometimes to be taken cum 
grano salzs,; but those published by the Gas En- 
gine and Power Company relating to their naph- 
tha launch are backed by the solid fact of over 
a thousand of their boats being in successful 
operation. These little, swift, torpedo-looking, 
silent, smokeless, dustless boats, gliding along 
without any apparent effort or visible means, 
are one of the features on all the waters around 
New York, 
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‘“Harp LIFE IN THE COLONIES AND OTHER Ex- 
PERIENCES BY LAND AND SEA,” now first printed, 
compiled from private letters by R. Carlyon 
Jenkyns, is dedicated by the lady author to her 
five nephews because it is alleged that the book 
is adapted from the diaries of their father and 
uncle and friend. This trio of travelers have 
succeeded in imposing upon the authoress with 
more than a traveler’s license if their diaries 
contain any similar statements, relating to other 
parts of the world, to those recorded of New 
York, in whose harbor one of the diarists was 
just after the war. No rigmarole of invented 
nonsense could contain more inaccuracies and 
absurdities than are contained in the descrip- 
tion of a sand-storm, a collision on the river, 
and a description of New York harbor, which 
includes in its list of marvels ‘‘the beautiful 
Mississippi passenger-boats steaming grandly 
along,” whilst the condition of the city is de- 
scribed as in the hands of the free negroes and 
Irish roughs, who shot down policemen in broad 
daylight and no notice taken of it except to 
carry away the dead bodies and put a double 
number of men in their place. But then that is 
nothing, for according to this imaginative diar- 
ist, ‘‘the negroes had it all their own way,” 
‘‘murders were as common as paving stones, 
and although in many cases the criminals were 
caught red-handed, the magistrates dared not 
hang them, or their own lives would not have 
been worth an hour’s purchase.” This will be 
news to New Yorkers certainly, and perhaps it 
is as well that the book containing Pa won- 
derful revelations should bear the imprint of 
Macmillan & Co., New York, but it will have 
to go further afield to gain credence. 


** Rattway RATES AND GOVERNMENT CONTROL,” 
by Marshall M. Kirkman, is admirably and care- 
fully written from the standpoint of one inter- 
estedin the prosperity of the country on a sub- 
ject in which reliable data is very essential. 
One may not always concur in the conclusions 
of the author; but beyond doubt he makes a 
very strong case for the maintenance of the 
status guo in the ownership and maintenance of 
railroads in the U.S. A. Only one of his many 
points seems to us to lack sufficient investiga- 
tion, and that is the working of the ‘‘ zone” 
system of freight charges. Mr. Kirkman would 
find the further investigation of the ‘‘ zone” 
system, as developed and applied to certain 
raw material and products in some districts in 
Great Britain, worthy of closerattention. [Rand, 
McNally & Company, Chicago and New York.] 


‘« TRAVELS AMONG THE GREAT ANDES OF THE 
Equator,” by Edward Whymper, has an ever- 


present attraction in that it records not the 
mere pastime of a mountain-climber, but the 
resolute work of a conscientious scientist whose 
labors were at all times directed to the accu- 
mulation of facts material to the establishment 
of important conclusions of direct benefit to the 
human race, viz.: the effect of rarefied air on 
the human body at various elevations, and the 
settlement of the question whether certain re- 
corded symptoms were the result of local cir- 
cumstances or arose from causes operating in 
every clime and at all times. It had originally 
been intended to select the Himalayas and their 
allied ranges as the best field for the long and 
laborious travels which it was foreseen must be 
undertaken to assure material results, but the 
telations existing between Russia and England 
on the northwest frontier of India made that 
impossible, and Ecuador was ultimately chosen 
as the arena. The ascents which the valiant 
author and artist made, and the residences on 
the mountain-tops of Chimborazo, Corazon and 
Cotopaxi, especially the last, read like romances 
of the knight-errants ; certainly no more chiv- 
alrous feeling, or higher purpose, ever sustained 
more splendid courage. To attempt to follow 
or even indicate the wonders so laboriously, and 
with such scientific accuracy, related, is beyond 
our province: none but a close reader, and a 
careful, can extract to the full the pleasures 
to be derived from Mr. Whymper's relations; 
but the most casual thumber of his leaves must 
be impressed by his splendid and faithful illus- 
trations. There is a supplementary appendix 
on the Insecta and Arachnida collected by the 
author as asubordinate labor—a mere spare-time 
occupation in fact—and it will give some indica- 
tion of the thoroughness of his work to mention 
that this collection embracesa thousand species 
upon which many of the most learned scientists 
have worked and have added their contribu- 
tions. It is twelve years since Mr. Whymper 
started upon his lonely mission, and the time 
which has since elapsed must have been large- 
ly occupied in investigating, arranging and tab- 
ulating the enormous mass of observations, and 
in preparing for and engraving theillustrations, 
which crown this monument tothe author’s and 
artist’s zeal and scientific and artistic attain- 
ments. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.] 


Booxs received—‘‘Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. 
Lennox,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison ; ‘‘ Man and 
Money,” by Emile Louvestre; ‘‘ Lumen Expe- 
rience in the Infinite,” by Camille Flammarion, 
translated by Mary J. Serrano, and ‘‘A Human 
Document,” by W. H. Mallock. [Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. ] 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A Day at Laguerre's 
and Other Days. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, author of 
‘*Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” ‘‘ A White 
Umbrella in Mexico ” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Nine delightful sketches and stories, full of 
interesting incidents, and written with admira- 
ble humor and literary charm. 

The Discovery of 

America. 

some account of Ancient 
By Joun 


With 
America and the Spanish Conquest. 

FIskE. With a steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, re- 
productions of many old maps, several modern 
maps, fac-similes, and other illustrations. 2 
vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

The discovery of America has never before 
been treated with the fullness and the wonder- 
ful charm of narrative which characterize this 
work, 


San Salvador. 


By MARY AGNES TINCKER, author 
of ‘Two Coronets,” etc. $1.25. 

A story of peculiar interest, describing an 
ideal method and order of society and of life. 
It is not fantastic, but inspired by a lofty pur- 
pose to make life nobler and every way better. 


The Unseen Fnend. 


By Lucy LARCOM. 16mo, $1.00. 

A little book emphasizing and illustrating 
the great idea of the immediate presence of God 
among men. Like her previous book, “ As it 
is in Heaven.” this is singularly lofty and 
sweet intone, and will at once uplift and charm 
its readers. 


The House of the Seven 
Gables. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
ular Edition. $1.00. 

This is a very desirable inexpensive edition 
of one of the greatest and best known of Haw- 
thorne’s novels. 


Sold by Booksellers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 


11 East 17TH STREET, 
New York. 
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XXXIV OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


3 A YACHTING REVIEW. 


Some Choice Back Numbers of Outing. 


These are NOT bound books, but a reminder to our readers of the stores of enter- 
taining literature contained in past volumes, 


With Lee Rails Awash. 


By C. E. Cray, that true sonof Neptune. Constitutes jottings from the 
races of 1889. Frep. S. Cozzens lends his pen and contributes illustrations 





























of Liris, Mayflower, 
Kathleen, Gorilla, 
Minerva, Sea Fox, 


Sachem. 
This article was pubiished in Aug. "80, and — be sent, “eee 
upon receipt of price - 


A Cruise of a Pilot Boat. 


XA By C. E. Woops. Tellsin very entertaining style, the experi- 
\ \ ences one might have aboard one of these queer little craft. 
The article is well illustrated by artists of wide reputation. 

Sent, post-paid, for receiptof price = - - + 25c. 


How | Sail Champlain. 


A thrilling narrative of this lake about which history 
and tradition have woven their spell, could be told 
by none better than the far famed Adirondack 
Leucvay. Sent, post-paid, on receipt ot price 25c. 


The Yacht Clubs of the East. 


By Capt. A.J. Kenzaty. Gives an outline 
of the Eastern Clubs from 
infancy, with portraits of 


Almira, Harbinger, 
Saladin, Gossoon, 


and others. This article is 
included in three copies of 
Outinc, Aug. Sept. and -ct. 
%91. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price - - 75C. 


Bermuda Yachts and Dinghies. British Vachting. 


By Cuartes E, Cray. With ten excellent illustrations. | By C. J.C. McAtister, Isa very valuable article, treat- 
This article, which appeared in March, 1886, should be ing of the condition of the sport in English waters. Frep. 


filed away by every Corinthian Yachtsman. Sent, post- S. Cozzens has contributed 18 sketches, lacheding the 
paid, on receipt of price - - 50c, following yachts: 
Galatea, Diane, Media, coon, 
The Larchmont Yacht Club. Irex, gaia Carlotta, Samoena, 
By F. S. Pinckney. Outlines the building up of this club | Miranda, ‘ara, Dawn, Egeria, 
from the time of its organization. Illustrations from | Queen Mab, Wate Witch, Constance, Gertrude, 
“wags of the club house and yachts embellish thisarticle. Lorna, Marjorie. 
ent, post-paid, on receipt of price - - 50c. 


~ mente is coy ones eh Tor of o British 
. slands, ocating the leading Yacht Stations. It was pub- 
The History of American Yachting. lished in May, 1886. Sent, post- paid, on receipt of 


my, Cascais —r With — enty illustrations by Frep. price, - 5 5oc. 
OZZENS is isa complete review of the growth of 

this great aoe from the earliest days down to the last Yac ht Voyages to Australia. 
international contest between the Mayflower and Puritan. | By F. C. Sumicurast. Is a well toldtale and handsomely 
The following yachts are reproduced by the artists: Tilustrated, Sent post-paid on receipt of price - asc. 

Cygnet, Sybil, Spray, La Coquille, Galatea-Mayflower Races. 1886. 

Gimcrack, Mist, ornet, Maria, 


By Cuartes E, Cray. An article printed in the November 


yom Henrietta, _— : America, number of 1886, with illustrations of the competing 
M Pp = : ay. ucky, Fleetwing, yachts, diagram of the course, and picture of the America's 
adeleine, Rebecca, Sappho, Halcyon, Cup. Sent, post-paid,on receipt of price - - s50c¢ 
Dreadnaught, Comet, Vixen, Vesta, 
Wanderer, Maud, Gracie, Enchantress, Hull and her Flotilla. 
Bianca, White Wing, oh Magic, A beautifully illustrated Yachting article, Sent, penanit. 
Palmer, Frolic, Thetis, Intrepid, on receipt of price - 
Hope, Isis. Estelle, Clytie, 
Grayling, Fortune, Adrienne, Fanita, The America’ s ‘Cup. 
eer Athlon, Madge, Shadow, By J. Hystop. Fully illustrated by the author and Charles 
rocodile, Zoe, Gitana, Bedouin, Copeland. A valuable historical memorandum of techni- 
Maggie, Stranger, Oriva, Aulantic, cal interest to Yachtsmen. Printed in | May, 1885. Sent, 
=. Mu ee Mayflower. post-paid, on receipt of price = - -  —-50C. 
is superb series of articles appeared in the successive 
numbers of OutinG, bagianion orld June, 1886, and clos- Yachting around Cape Cod. 





ing with the November number of the same year. Sent, | An illustrated article printed in August, 1884. Sent, yo 
post-paid, on receipt of price - + - $2.50. paid, on receipt of price - 
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20,049 soiain’91 See 
will be 3 | > geaene 

60,000 Sawin "92 BY 

A complete STEEL WINDMILL and complete ayaa? 
STEEL TOWER every 3 minutes during the s84e5 
working day. These figures tell the story of See 2 
the ever-growing, ever-going, everlasting Steel bggee 
AERMOTOR i 

Where, one goes others follow, and Rez £5 


we take the country.’’ 

Our record for perfect truthfulness and accuracy of state- 
ment requires us to say that though sold, we were, through 
lack of facilities, unable to make and ship all of the 20,049 
Aermotors in ’9l. Orders frequently waited 8 weeks in their 

’ turn to be filled, but this year we hope to ship the day re- 
ceived, every order. We have vastly increased our plant 
and are now LF aeghe to plant our increase in every habit- 
able portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know how the Aermotor Company 
in the fourth year of its existence, came to make many 
times as many windmills as all other factories combined ? 
How it came to originate the Steel Wheel, the Steel Fixed 
Tower, the Steel Tilting Tower, how it has been possible to 
do so many original things and make a success absolutely 
unprecedented in the history of the United States’ unpre- 
cedented success in invention and manufacture? 

Ist. Itis due to the fact that we commenced in a field 
in which there had been no improvement or intelligent 
effort in that direction for a quarter of a century, and one 
in which there seemed to be no talent or ambition engaged 
and none yet has been exhibited except in a stupid, feeble- 
minded sort of a way to imitate our Steel Aermotor and 
Steel Towers. Had the imitations been made with any in- 
telligence or success these imitators could not possibly 
know and follow our very thorough and exhaustive revision 
of the Aermotor and Tower for ’92. This includes the most 
perfect bearings that have ever been put in a windmill and 
an incorporation of all the little suggestions that our vast 
experience has produced. 

2d. To the fact that before commencing the manufacture, 
exhaustive scientific investigation and experiments were 
made by askilled mechanical engineer, in which over 5,000 
dynamometric tests were made on 61 different forms of 
wheels, —— by artificial and therefore uniform wind, 
by which were settled definitely many questions relating 
to the proper speed of wheel, the best form, angle, curvature 
and amount of sail surface, the resistance of air to rotation, 
obstructions in the wheel, such as heavy wooden arms 
obstructions before the wheel, as in the vaneless mill, an 
numerous other more abstruse, though not less important 
questions. These investigations proved that the power 


of the best wind wheels could be doubled, and the 
AERMOTOR daily demonstrates it has been done. 
8d. To the liberal —< the Aermotor Co., that guar- a 
antees its goods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and 4 
\ 


an Elevated Tank. 


one piece and exclude air, dampness and rust from all surfaces and 


After being completed the Steel Aermotor and Steel Tower are 


absolutely protected from rust and deca; 
an expensive necessity, perfect and complete the Aermotor, 


the wheel of galvanized Sheet Metal. 
good as painting. The finished parts, galvanized to; 


where two pieces of metal are join 


tically 


every part of your house with water without 













ermotor Pneumatic Water Supply System .nanies you to 










GALVANIZED 


4th. Tothe enormous output of its factory which has a —4 
made possible a reduction of prices sothat it furnishes the 
best article at less than the poorest is sold for. 

youwanta firm Fixed Tower made of Strong, Stiff Steel, 
and a Wheel that will cost How less than wood, and last 10 times 
as long—iF YOU WANT THE TOWER YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
CLIMB (The Tilting Tower) and THE WHEEL that RUNS when 
all others STAND STILL (The Aermetor), or, if you want @ 
wheel that wili churn, grind, out food, pun water, turn grind- 
stone and saw wood, t. e. AGEARED AERMOTOR 7 
DO THE WORK OF FOUR HORSES AT THE COST OF ONE 
($100) write for copiously illustrated printed matter, show- 
ing every conceivable = eo of Windmill construction and & 
work, to bgt ng Se a ts on ei —— 
more Sts., Chicaro, . U. 8. A., or Branc. a t. 
San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. ’ THE STEEL TILTING TOWER. 


¥\ 
Xs \ 


AERMOTOR, 
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Jackson Ventilating Grate. 


Combined Grate and Furnace, 
Introducing Heated Out-Door Air. 
Heatingtwo or more floorsif desired. | 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
50 BEEKMAN ST,, N. Y. 











CANDY. 


Everybody buys it, and continues to use it. It pleases 
the palate and pocket book. It contains two of the 
leading specifics for INDIGESTION. 


HEALTH CANDY 


Is what many call it, so greatly does it help digestion. 

ice 25 and 50 cents per box by mail or express, prepaid 
to any address. Absolutely pure. Try one box and prove 
it. 


GRACE & CO., 6 to 12 North Street, BALTIMORE, Md. 





Sir Henry Trompson, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land,says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 7 

¥ Send for Free Sample of 
Bex Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
= Street, New York City. 


Over. 

ELD TEA 22: 

results 

ofbad eati ing; cures Sick Headache;re- 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 




















Mme, A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH, 


Its wonderful effect is 
known in almost eve 
household. Thousan 
who had diseases and dis- 





coloration of the skin (in- 
cluding moths, freckles, 
sallowness, excessivered- 
ness, pimples, blackheads, 
oiliness, etc. ) have ha 

yl aiaaeae gladdened by 


5 iT 18 ABSOLUTE- 

LY HARMLESS, all 

: AM eit 

recommend {t. t does 

eat drive the impurities 

in, but draws them out. 

It is nota ——— to 
cov ore but ac 

ITs PRICE is 


Dore Botte Shien 


is ‘o> nsufictent tocure; or three bottles, usually 
“reparations ~~ securely packed ina plain 

uppert’s “How to be Beautiful,” 
Mme. A. ry 6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


costs 
required, 85 


sent vatlaten Scents. 











sTUDY LAW 


7A z T HOM IN E.. 
—, eres 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated) 


Send ten —_ (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Corner, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
542 WHITNEY BLOCK. 








|EBEN PULVER 


(LIFE POWDER.) 

The Great German Remedy for the Cure of Liver, Stomach 
and Nerve Diseases, such as Biliousness, Jaundice, Fever and 
Ague, Chills, Fevers, and Malaria in its various types. It 
cures Constipation and agony aed am all forms of Nervous 
Prostration and Weakness, and is 


INCOMPARABLE TONIC 
AND NERVE SUPPORT. 


Pleasant to take, quick and efficacious in action, 
50 cents per box, by mail, to any address. 


KELLAR CHEMICAL CO., 
15 8S. Churles 81, Baltimore, Md, 


18th Edition—Postpaid for 25 cts. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, a > Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY oy ER, F.R. A. S. 

Cc. R. LONG & con 
1013 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








“Every one should read this little book.” — Atheneum, 
Rare Plants, requiring absolutely no care; 
giotesque forms and magnificent booms. 


CACT We live where they grow, and give best value 


rat the money. von mon = serfs seep Catalogue 
with exquisite colored p refs. Agt’s Wanted. 





"SOUTHWESTERN CACTUS Co. “BOX 18. LAVA, NEW MEXICO. 





Thereis NO “SURE CURE FOR EVERY CASE OF ASTHMA” or 


“EVERY CASE OF HAY FEVER,” 


but the worst cases, 


if uncomplicated by organic disease, can be 


tno 
one without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the case. 
Incurable Cases Declined. 


Examination free by mail. 


CURED To STAY CURED 
by constitutional treatment, 


and this at the pa- 
tient’s home, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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are The Best Work 
by the 
Simplest Means 
in the 


Shortest Time 




















SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATORS SAY 
THE HAMMOND 's tre 


is 
“BEST TYPEWRITING MACHINE” 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. accomplished 
SAV E by the 





YOUR 


_ oe ton 
EYESIGHT ! ee se é 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS, INTERESTING TO tandar ypewriter. 
ALL TYPEWRITER USERS, ADDRESS 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CoO., pemeonsnaes 
447-449 EAST 52d ST., NEW YORK. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 


327 Broadway, New York.. 





SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 


= —\_ BICYCLES. |F=AIRY TRICYCLES 


iieyeles for § BiOG. beaver R LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS, ——. 


0 )igonts Th W. GUM MP & CO, Y MFC. Cco., Elyria, Ohio. 


fanted.| DAYTON, OHIO. 
























BICYCLES, @U? GUNS & TYPEWRITERS taken tn exchange. 34 i Cc Y CL E Ss. 
RemedyFree. INSTANT RELIEF, Final ON "EASY-PAYMENT PL 
curein 10 days. Never returns; no purge; i 
no salve; no suppository. Avictim tried All leading standard makes. Old a taken in 
in vain every remedy has discovered a exchange. Catalogue, list of second-hand wheels, and 
simple cure, which he will mail tree to his fellow suf- easy terms of payment mailed free. Cushion and Pneu- 
ferers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 8290, New York City,N.Y. matic tires applied to old wheels at moderate cost. ze 
N NIHL.HOUGH, Washington, | hundred 1891 red-cushion tire, Gents’ and Ladies’ Cre- 
TS bo oars fee until patent sob: dendas, ~, reduced to $60. Address 
tained, Write for Inventor’s Guide. PECK SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. Y: 








ESTERRROOK = 


“Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


ALL THE essential features greatly perfected and important im- 
provements, Tue Best inventive talent and mechanical skill have 
been employed to produce a machine of /ucreased Durability, Excel- 
lence of Design and Special Features. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

WE cram, and inspection and trial prove it, ‘he Most Duradle 
in Alignment, Easiest Running and Most Sil ent. 

All Type cleaned in 10 seconds without soiling the hands. 

THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER has been 
adopted by the Associated Press of the State of New York, to be used 
in their telegraphic service, to take dispatches direct from the wire. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branch Offices : 








291 Broadway, New York, N. Rechentee, N. Y. 
335 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. 
214 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Denver, Col. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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SCHINDLER & CO., 
Celebrated Jats, 


STYLE AND QUALITY UNEQUALED. 


48 West S3Oth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Near Broadway, 





JOHN S. SCHINDLER, * * * * 
ee eS CHARLES A. SCHINDLER. 
Formerly with H. SCHINDLER & CO., 1179 Broadway.) 





A. G. NEWMAN, 


1180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE BRONZE AND BRASS HARDWARE, 
Railings, Grills, Eite., For Yachts, 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 


KITCHEN FURNISHINGS FOR CLUBS 
AND YACHTS. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Is the best prepara- 
tion for the hair in the 
world. It restores 
faded, thin, and gray 
hair to its original 
color, texture, and 
abundance; prevents 
it from falling out, and 
promotes a new and 
vigorous growth. It 
is perfectly harm- 
less, keeps the scalp 
clean, cures troublesome humors, and is the 


Most Fashionable 


hair-dressing in the market. No matter 
how dry and wiry the hair may be, under 
the influence of Ayer’s Hair Vigor it be- 
comes pliable to the comb and brush. When 
desired to restore color, the bottle should 
be well shaken; but not, if a dressing only is 
needed. That the hair may retain its 
youthful color, fullness, and beauty, it 
should be dressed daily with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

















HOUSE FURNISHING. 





COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


EWIS&( ,ONGER, 


(NEW STORES) 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 


NE® YORK. 





KNICHT TEMPLAR > 


SOUVENIR SPOON! 


A Souvenir commemorative of the 


GN SILVER TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE 


at Denver, Colorado, August, 1892, 
MADE OF 


CoLoKADO SILVER 


FROM THE MINES OF 


Creede and 
Cripple Creek. 



















Protected 
by letters 
Patent dated 
February 16th, 
1892. The only 
Souvenir Spoon \\ 
that will be issued 
commemorative of 


this conclave. Artistically 





< Engraved with 
Price by Registered Mail, Emblems 
BS3.00 Hach, of the 


Or$2.75 eachinclubs of Six. 


EXPRESS PAID. 


Orange Spoon with Gold Bow! $3.50 


Manufactured by 


THE GREEN -SMITH CO., 
© Jewelers, © 


1735 Arapahoe St-» Denver, Col. 





t@ REFERENCE: Denver National Bank, 
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The “Korrect | Shape” Shoes in 
all lines can now be had 
at our new BOOT SHOP, 


Corner Park Place and Broadway, = - = New York. 





For over 25 Years 
Blackwell's 


Bull Durham 


Smoking Tobacco 


has been recognized as the standard 
of tobacco perfection. This is why 
we have remained, during this long 
period, the largest manufacturers of 
Smoking Tobacco in the world. It 
has a fragrance and flavor of pecu- 
liar excellence. Give it a trial, 





DLACKWELL’S DURHAM 
TOBACCO CO., 
DURHAM, 11. C, 
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TS WHEELMEN. 

Wheelmen everywhere, and OUTING’s myriad readers, will hail with delight the news that 
upon May 15th, 1892, OUTING will send forth another valorous champion round the world 
awheel, MR. FRANK G. LENZ, of Pittsburgh. He will start westward from New York across 
the States to San Francisco on a pneumatic safety bicycle specially built for him as an OUTING 
wheel. Profiting by Stevens’ experience he will start westward instead of eastward, and thus 
take advantage of the sequence of climatic 
changes, to cover a different territory from 
that traversed by Stevens. 

Mr. LENZ is a well-known wheelman 
and a prominent member of the L. A. W., 
the Manhattan Athletic Club, and other 
athletic organizations. In addition to being 
an indomitable cyclist and skilled amateur 
photographer, Mr. LENZ is a keen observer, 
and the work of his pencil and camera will 
possess fascinating interest. 

The trip will occupy about two years. 
OUTING will hear from Mr. LENZ at the end 
cf his several stages, and will present to its 
readers finely illustrated descriptions of the 
adventures and experiences of this hardy, 
lonely wheelman traveler of many lands. 

His Route will lead across the 
STATES, JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, 
AFGHANISTAN, ASIATIC RUSSIA, 
PERSIA, TURKEY, PALESTINE, 
TURKEY IN EUROPE, SERVIA, BUL- 
GARIA, HUNGARY, AUSTRIA, GER- 
MANY, SWITZERLAND, HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, FRANCE, ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. Mr. FRANK G. LENZ. 


KAMAREL + 


NEW STYLES 
AND SIZES cs 
FOR 1892 


THE FOLDING HAWK-EYE, Size 5x7 
THE PETITE KAMARETTE, For Ladies 


These cameras use regular dry plates, or BLAIR’S NEW FIM, for 25 to 100 pictures without loading. 
The HA WK-EYE has had the largest sale of any combined plate and film cameraever made. _ 
The KAMARET is unequalled for tourist’s use, being nearly one-third smaller than any similar camera of 
equal capacity. 
. Anyone who will glance over the HAWK-EYE and KAMARET booklets, which are sent free, will under- 
stand why his choice should be one of these, rather than any of the numerous other cameras which are advertised. 


THE PRICES RANGE FROM $15.00 to $55.00. 


We develop and finish the pictures, or supply outfits for such purpose, as preferred. 
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THE BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, Manufacturers. 


Salesrooms, Wholesale and Retail, No. 471 es gg ttn we ; ut aon BLAIR’S FILM 
Broadway, New York; No. 918 Arch St., elphia ; Nos. 
State Street, Chicago; E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., New York, WON'T FRILL 


Trade Agents. 


























Allcommunications should be addressed to“ The Editor." 
Letters and inquiries from anonymous correspondents 
do not receive attention. 

OUTING witl in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 


period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordiaily in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations. 

The OUTING Company, Limited, does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the safety of manuscripts and illustrations 
submitted, but promises to use all due caution in the care 
of the same. Manuscripts typewritten will receive earliest 
attention. The conditions under which a manuscript is 
submitted should always be stated. 








OutTiNc enjoys the distinction of having sent 
the cycle spinning through every corner of the 
earth. But since Thomas Stevens made his haz- 
ardous journey the wheel has become so com- 
mon that it is only a question of time when the 
cycle will be every man’s sails and every wo- 
man’s wings. The ‘‘safety” has had much to 
do with popularizing a pastime which OuTING 
was the first to foster, and now that the pneu- 
matic tire is likely to gird every ‘‘ safety,” it is 
but meet that OvuTinG should put it to such 
a test as will forever settle the practicability of 
the ‘‘pneumatic.” To this end Mr. Frank G. 
Lenz, a well-known wheelman, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., will, on May 15th, start on a world-girdling 
tour awheel. He will ride a ‘‘ Victor” pneu- 
matic, and profiting by Mr. Stevens’ experi- 
ence, will travel westward instead of eastward, 
thus taking advantage of the sequence of the 
climatic changes. The journey will be across 
the States to San Francisco, pan to Japan, 
China, India, Afghanistan, Asiatic Russia, Per- 
sia, Turkey, Servia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
France, England, Scotland and Ireland. Mr. 
Lenz, besides being a man of indomitable pluck 
and energy and an accomplished rider, is a thor- 
oughly practical mechanic and a photographer of 
no mean ability, equipped with the best of cam- 
eras and a mechanism of his own invention. 
Cyclists and photographers not only, but all 
readers of OvuTING, will, we doubt not, await 
with interest the contributions from the pen, 
pencil and camera of this wheelman of the 
world—Frank G. Lenz—to whom OvuTING and 
OvTING s readers will bid God-speed. 

x * 


THE new league of athletic clubs, which Out- 
ING spoke of recently, has assumed definite 
shape, and acommittee of its delegates has been 
appointed for the drafting of constitution and 
by-laws. The league will be composed entirely 
of the better element of amateur athletic sport, 
and it is difficult to see how, if managed properly, 
it can fail to be a success. There most assured- 
ly is need for an athletic legislative body which 
will conduct sport in a way to encourage many 
who would like to participate in competition, 
but who, under the present conditions, will not 
do so. Most repulsive rules are now in force, 
a perusal of which will show immediately the 
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class of men for which the rules are framed. 
The amount of notoriety given to these rules 
has spread quite an unfavorable impression 
about the present court for athletics—the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union—for although this body 
has full power to act if the majority of its 
council feel so disposed, yet it has taken many 
months of open criticism to cause any effort, 
collectively or individually, on the part of its 
managers to grapple with a condition which is a 
disgrace to amateur sport. The A. A. U. has 
countenanced, and in fact protected, boxing ex- 
hibitions which have been given only for pecu- 
niary gain. These shows have not advanced 
amateur sport in the slightest way, and in reality 
they have retrograded it; but those who have 
arranged them do not care an iota for amateur 
sport, and they have prefixed the word ‘“‘ ama- 
teur” before their advertisements merely to 
give a respectable sounding name and thereby 
have larger financial returns. 

The wonder has been that the A. A. U. man- 
agers have permitted violations of the amateur 
law so openly; but it is broadly asserted that 
some of them are interested in these box- 
ing exhibitions, and that A. A. U. managers 
are ‘‘managers only for a purpose,” and not 
because they are interested in actual sport. 
Their interest in the subject extends only so 
far as it is profitable; but it must not be inferred 
that all A. A. U. managers are included in this 
assertion. Ifthe leaders really wish to put a 
stop to these boxing shows for financial profit, 
they can easily do so, but all that has been done 
so far is to complain that their rules do not 
allow them to act. People might believe this 
if past records of the A. A. U. did not show 
that if the leaders wished to do a thing, lack of 
rules, fairness or sense of justice did not stand 
in the way; therefore hiding behind a thin mist, 
like this weak excuse, is of little avail. 

If there was any way for those who like to 
turn their influence in the A. A. U. to financial 
profit to cut loose from this body and yet have 
matters arranged just as well as before, they 
undoubtedly would do so, but they know too 
well that they need the support and protection 
which some clubs give the A. A. U., and they 
therefore hold together. Matters would be very 
different with the A. A. U. if some of the clubs 
which have joined the new athletic league 
should withdraw from the former, and it is safe 
to say that an organization —— wed 
of the class which has degraded the A. A. U. 
will in time die by its own methods. 

The fundamental principle of success in ama- 
teur sport is to have men engage in it purely 
for health and recreation, and just so soon as 
financial profit becomes a factor in its legisla- 
tion, results will be brought about which are 
now so prominent in the A. A.U. If the new 
athletic league wishes to start with full public 
confidence, its promoters should learn a lesson 
from the dissatisfaction which is so prevalent in 
the A. A. U. 

This very dissatisfaction, however, may be 
the salvation of the new league, and it will be 
rather interesting to watch developments and 
see if there are enough dissatisfied ones to form 
a body which can stand against the A.A. U., 
and bring amateur sport to a standard on a par 
with the colleges. 

Matcoim W. Forp. 








OUTING FOR MAY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR WOMEN. 


Amonc the women workers represented in the 
recent Print Exhibition of the New York Camera 
Club were Mrs. R. P. Lounsbery, who makes 
a specialty of figures, as well she may; Miss 
Mary E. Martin, whose studies of sheep were 
good enough for a painter to use as models, 
and Miss Frances V. Stevens, who showed 
some well-taken foreign views. Other women 
whose work honored the club were Mrs. Jona- 
than Thorne, Mrs. Willard Parker and Mrs. H. 
W. Cannon. This club makes a mistake, it 
would seem, in admitting women only as non- 
resident members, they having less dues to pay 
and no active voice in the. club management. 
Their work loses nothing by being placed side 
by side with that of men, and they should, in 
simple justice, share the same burdens and re- 
ceive more than merely empty honor. 

At Grace Hall on April 4th Miss Catharine 
Weed Barnes gave a lantern-slide talk, for the 
benefit of St. Agnes’ Guild of Grace Church, to 
a large audience. There were one hundred 
slides shown by Miss E. A. Slade, Miss E. 
VY. Clarkson and the lecturer. At the regular 
meeting of the Photographic Section of the 
American Institute, April 5th, Miss Barnes gave 
an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Practical Slide-Mak- 
ing.” She is to lecture before the British Pho- 
tographic Convention, at Edinburgh, in July, 
on ‘‘ Amateur Photography in America.” 

In a recent number ofa celebrated English 
photographic magazine the editor speaks of 
America as a country where women workers 
can, ‘‘like cream on milk, occupy a high posi- 
tion ;” but that there are two ways of looking at 
the same subject is shown by a quotation from 
another magazine, also English, which says,‘ It 
would seem as if amateur paragraphists, who 
compete for prizes in what may be called ‘ Bit’ 
periodicals, are perpetually discovering that 
women are employed in various capacities as 
photographers. The frequency with which this 
discovery is made has roused the editor of one 
of the papers in question to wrath. He has 
issued a sort of /udex Expurgatorius, in 
which, among other forbidden subjects, figures 
‘Women as Photographers.’ It is a wonder 
he did not include ‘ Photography in Natural 
Colours,’ as once in six months for the last 
twenty years somebody, according to the 
papers, has solved the problem.” 

The following is also interesting now that 
photography is being utilized so largely in illus- 
trative work. ‘The Board of Lady Managers 
is making arrangements for an extensive ex- 
hibit, showing women’s share in the illustration 
of books, in engraving and other forms of pic- 
ture-production. During her recent visit to 
New York Mrs. Palmer consulted with a num- 
ber of publishers and received considerable 
assistance from them. A list of distinguished 
women illustrators was secured and plans set 
on foot to obtain old volumes and manuscripts 
illustrated by women, together with historical 
data concerning women’s share in this line of 
work from ancient times down to the present.” 
This should inspire women to work hard and 
make apparent some of the many possibilities 
in this line of work. Closely akin to this branch 
is that of portraiture, and I fully agree with a 
writer in one of our leading photographic an- 
nuals who says ‘‘ This is an age of advance- 
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ment, and ideas in photography, as well as in 
everything else, are advancing very perceptibly 
toward a higher artistic plane. The exquisite 
beauty of light and shade, when well portrayed, 
is becoming felt, and the photographer of ar- 
tistic temperament has a position offered him 
by the side of his brother artist of the brush, 
etcher or graver. The amateur of refined taste 
and educated eye has given his professional 
brethren many points in outdoor view-taking ; 
but the crying need of the present day in the 
gallery is in the matter of posing. When a 
truer idea of posing is advanced, and the pho- 
tographer is willing to leave the old rut and 
make fPzctures, he will find that the public 
> the first to appreciate and applaud his ef- 
orts. 


‘‘Why cannot women here find a sphere of 
usefulness? ‘Who can arrange the feminine ap- 
parel so deftly and take in at a glance the lit- 
tle womanly weaknesses of the sitter? Who 
know so quickly that she has a small foot and 
pretty hand? Who chat more naturally about 
the handsome dress, until the sitter is quite at 
ease and in her most gracious mood? What 
would be familiarity bordering on impudence 
in a man would be perfectly permissible in a 
woman. But the wisdom of Solomon must be 
exercised in getting the right woman. Heaven 


‘protect us from furthering the reign of the dis- 


agreeable creatures whose contempt and inso- 
lence are hurled at their customers in the sa/es- 
ladies’ ‘What is it you wish?’ A true woman 
of refinement is a lady in any position, and 
could with a few subtle touches so metamor- 
phose the gallery that it wouldn’t be recognized, 
and her aptness at soothing the injured feel- 
ings of the juvenile sitter is assured.” 


In the April and May numbers of the Amer- 
zcan Amateur Photographer the frontispiece 
illustration will show examples of women’s 
work, and in this connection I would like to take 
exception to the very usual custom of alluding 
to such workers as “ our fair readers,” ‘‘ our fair 
sisters,” etc. It is considered quite the reverse 
of complimentary by every woman who under- 
takes to work just as thoroughly and systemat- 
ically as a man is supposed to do. Real help 
carried even into sharp‘criticism is far better 
for her, and every self-respecting woman will 
appreciate the genuineness of an honor which 
deems her work deserving of criticism. The 
following item shows how, in the far East, a 
progressive woman can make a place for herself 
and utilize the very limitations of circumstances : 
‘* At Hyderabad a photographic studio has been 
opened in which the operators are all women. 
The Koran forbids the making of portraits, but 
the muftis have declared that photography can- 
not be included in the prohibition, since the 
prophet knew nothing about it.” Nearer home 
we find that New York has a woman who has 
won the title of society photographer, and she 
makes a good income by photographing mem- 
bers of the Four Hundred; while in Copenha- 
gen one woman receives large commissions 
from the court, and in Stockholm another counts 
royalty among her patrons. New Orleans has 
two women photographers making a handsome 
living as proprietors, and many girls are earn- 
ing comfortable salaries retouching and color 
ing photographs. 

CATHARINE WEED Barnes. 
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May is an ideal month for yachting. The 
amateur whose circumstances will not permit 
him to have his dainty pleasure-craft in com- 
mission early in the month is indeed to be pit- 
ied, for brisk breezes are frequent, the atmos- 
= seems to have an electrical snap in it dif- 
erent to any other season of the year and the 
tints of sea and sky are never so alluring or so 
variegated. This is probably imagination and 
force of contrast. The eye gazes with pleasure 
on the sparkling spray glinting like diamonds 
in the brilliant sunshine, on the fleecy clouds sail- 
ing majestically on the deep-blue background 
of the glorious heavens, and the happy yachts- 
man rejoices that he is alive and that fine 
weather has set in for good. 

The jolly cruises, the ambitious races which 
he has been enjoying in anticipation all the 
weary Winter, are now within his grasp and 
capable of achievement. His boat is in the 
finest of fettle. Her hull is smooth and shin- 
ing ; her taunt and taper spars glisten with var- 
nish ; her decks are white as a hound’s tooth; 
her canvas gleams like snow. Standing and 
running rigging alike are strong and reliable, 
and everything is ready for sea. And whether 
it is for a merry thresh to windward in the 
Lower Bay, or a sail down the Sound, whose 
shores are never more beautiful than now, boat 
and skipper are both prepared. Nothing can 
be more fascinating or more healthful than to 
start out on a little voyage on a breezy Satur- 
day afternoon, getting under way as early as 
possible and making up your mind to enjoy 
every moment of the time until the following 
evening. Try and pick out a congenial chum 
or two to go with you, and in default of this, 
prepare manfully to be captain and crew of 
your little ship. A churl or a curmudgeon will 
spoil the pleasure of a trip that held out the 
most delightful promise. 

* The proud owner of a capable catboat, a cut- 
ter or a yawl, that he can work single-handed or 
with the assistance of a friend, is indeed to be 
looked upon with the green eye of envy. The 
Vanderbilts, Astors and Gerrys of the yacht- 
ing world are not ‘‘in the hunt” with him. If 
he is wise he will get more true and thorough 
enjoyment and far more sport out of one short 
season than these millionaire magnates can in 
a lifetime in their luxurious floating palaces. 
There does not live any owner of a boat, no 
matter how dull of imagination, that has not 
stowed away somewhere in the marvelous cells 
of his memory reminiscences that fill him with 
pride and delight. He hears again the thunder 
of the club-house gun that proclaimed him a 
victor o#that memorable race when he only beat 
his most persistent rival by five short seconds. 
He hears again the whistle of the squall off 


Thimble Islands which whipped the topmast 
out of his boat, hove her almost on her beam- 
ends while canvas and cordage flapped and rat- 
tled. .A man with reminiscences such as these 
is indeed rich. All with a taste for salt water 
should try to cultivate them. 

There never was a time in the history of New 
York and its suburbs when boating and yacht- 
ing at a moderate expense could be enjoyed 
with such facility. This is preéminently the era 
of small craft. They flourish as they never 
flourished before. Let us enjoy ourselves where 
we may. There are fifty yacht clubs within 
easy distance of the New York Post Office that 
offer splendid inducements and opportunities to 
the amateur. Commodious club-houses, safe 
and convenient anchorages, facilities for haul- 
ing out, good and genial comradeship, are feat- 
ures of these organizations. The dues are so 
moderate as to be within the reach of almost 
everybody’s purse-strings. That these clubs 
are increasing in popularity every season is 
evident from their growth in fleets and mem- 
bership. 

Boats were never built so well and so reason- 
ably asnow. The demand for small and stanch 
vessels has created keen competition. The re- 
sult has been first-class workmanship and a 
good type of hull at a moderate price. Es- 
pecially is such the case this season. The fact 
that most of the racing will this year be con- 
fined to the 21-footers and that experts will 
steer them has resulted in a host of imitators, 
and the men in the boat-building yards ‘are 
busy. 

There will be lots of sport in the 21-foot class. 
Ballast-fins, deep keels, centerboard ‘* splashers ” 
and compromise craft, supposed to embody the 
best qualities of each type, will disport them- 
selves gayly in these waters and down East, 
their owners intent on cup-hunting. There will 
be at least twenty boats in this class, and of 
course a corresponding degree of eager compe- 
tition. They will be all good-sized boats with 
long overhangs forward and aft, and they are to 
carry a cloud of muslin. They have become a 
‘‘fad” down East, and there is apparently no 
end to their popularity. Boston is taking the 
lead in the yachting affairs of the country, and 
I suppose we must be all content to follow in 
her wake. The two fin-keels designed and 
built by the Herreshoffs for Mr. A. Bigelow, 
Jr., and H. P. Benson will excite the most curi- 
osity and admiration when they first start on 
their cup-hunting career. The prestige of G/o- 
vrtana, the success of Dzlemma and the possibil- 
ities of Wasf have combined to cover the en- 
terprising Rhode Island firm with glory. The 
Herreshoffs do not wear their hearts upon the 
sleeves and are rather chary of giving informa- 
tion lest some .imitator should steal their de- 
signs. Consequently the fin-keels have been 
built under lock and key, and inquiring visitors 
have met with little or no encouragement. I 
hear, however, that in general appearance they 
will bear a striking resemblance to Dzlemma, 
the first Herreshoff fin-keel. Their bows will 
be like Glorzana’s,; they will have a beam of 
about six feet anda depth of fin of about five feet. 
Light. and strong construction, with thin double 
planking, are features of these boats. The fins 
are of Tobin-bronze and their sail-plans will be 
large. 
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Mr. John B. Paine, son of the famous General, 
has designed a fin-keel, and she is being built 
by Smith, of City Point. Great power, 2} tons 
ot lead on the fin, a big sail-plan, double plank- 
ing, lightness and strength are the leading feat- 
ures of the craft. Gardner’s craft, new nearly 
completed at City Island, is a fin, and it is 
thought she will make some of the Eastern 
yachtsmen hustle. <A great deal of secrecy has 

een maintained about her design, which is said 
to be scientific in the highest degree. I under- 
stand that Messrs. Stewart and Binney are 
working on a fin-keel for a Boston man, so it is 
evident there will be lots of fun and excitement 
in the class. 

I am glad that my old and dear friend, Mr. 
A. G. McVey, is to be represented in the 21- 
footers. Three of the prettiest boats ever built 
are from his board, as every yachtsman will ad- 
mit who has seen Helen, Alice and Crystal. 
His boat is for Mr. C. A. Prince, and is of the 
type irreverently known as a “‘ splasher "—that 
is, a beamy centerboard craft. Her extreme 
beam is 12 feet, her draught of water 2 feet 
and she has to feet of overhang, evenly divided 
forward and aft. She will be more heavily 
sparred than any other in the class and _ will 
carry more canvas. Dr. John Bryant will be 
her amateur sailing-master, and the expert Au- 
brey Crocker will be her professional skipper. 
There will surely be enough talent at the tiller 
to develop all the latent speed in her when 
she goes into commission. 

The bulb-keel cutter designed for Mr. James 
McIntyre by Mr. Jefferson Borden has original 
features of design and construction, and is 
likely to attract much attention. 

The fleet of 21-footers will be the salvation of 
the season. There is nothing else to look for- 
ward to except the races between the Glorzana 
and the Wasf, with Beatrzéx to be heard from 
under her new ownership. 

Philadelphia should be congratulated on an 
outburst of yachting zeal in every way com- 
mendable. The newly organized Corinthian 
Yacht Club starts out with every promise of 
success. There is already a capital fleet en- 
rolled and its membership is large. The club 
has been fortunate enough to secure commo- 
dious quarters at Essington, Delaware County. 
There are twelve acres of ground, andthe house, 
which is situated on a bluff, overlooks the har- 
bor and commands a splendid view. The house 
used to be a hotel. It has been remodeled and 
decorated, and by the time Outinc for May is 
in the hands of its readers the members will be 
enjoying their new quarters. E.R. Coleman, 
of the schooner Vorza, is commodore; O. D. 
Wilkinson, of the schooner Speranza, vice-com- 
modore; A. F. Bancroft, secretary, and M.A. 
Viti,treasurer. Three ‘‘ single-stickers,” of about 
eighteen feet on the water-line, are being built 
for the club, to act as drill-ships, in which the 
members may become proficient yachtsmen. 
This is an excellent arrangement. The club 
has gathered in some of the most alert and en- 
terprising yachtsmen of the Quaker City, and 
its career is bound to be illustrious from a 
sportsmanlike standpoint. 

Our British cousins still sulk and decline to 
challenge for the America’s Cup. There are 
many members of the New York Yacht Club 
who believe that the present deed of gift under 


which the club holds the trophy savors more 
of ‘‘sea-lawyerism” than sport. These men be- 
lieve that the British should be allowed to chal- 
lenge almost on any terms, being convinced 
that we are in any case able to beat them either 
with a boat already in existence or with one 
as yet in embryo. This ambitious pluck is in 
every way laudable. One cannot help admiring 
it. A challege for the cup would give a great 
spurt to sport. But the more conservative mem- 
bers of the club are averse to receding from 
their position, which they have so long main- 
tained to beeminently fair. They feel it would 
give our transatlantic rivals an opportunity for 
aloud metaphorical crow, which would be ex- 
ceedingly offensive to the ears of those mem- 
bers of the club who swear by the provisions 
of the deed of gift. Thus it is by no means 
probable that any concessions will be made, as 
the conservative members of the club are in the 
majority. Yacht-owners only are allowed to 
vote, and the ‘‘ reform” element consists chiefly 
of those without the privilege of the franchise. 
The only course open tothem would seem to be 
the purchase of yachts so that they may enforce 
their opinions by their franchises. 
A. J. KENEALY. 


CANOEING. 


Wuen the New York Canoe Club purchased 
the International Cup that was first raced for in 
the Autumn of 1886 its Regatta Committee 
framed a set of rules to govern the contests. 
The idea was that the cupshould only be raced for 
by canoemen of different countries. But it was 
proposed to pursue a liberal policy in case a 
canoeman was chosen to defend the cup for 
the New York Canoe Club, who was a member 
of another American club, by allowing such 
club to have the custody of the cup until an- 
other challenge should be received. In this 
way the successful defender would get the 
honor of his win. The rule covering this point 
was not very clear, and the word ‘“‘holder” was in 
one place used instead of the word ‘ custodian,” 
resulting in a misunderstanding when a chal- 
lenge was received in 1890. The matter was 
cleared up before the race came off, and an un- 
‘re mages, | arrived at by which the rights of 
holder and custodian were defined. While 
many of the subscribers to the cup are still mem- 
bers of the club,and were members of the 1886 Re- 
gatta Committee, it was deemed advisable early 
in April to go over the rules and recast them in 
a permanent form before a challenge which is 
to come had been received. This was done, 
and it is believed that in future no question of ti- 
tle can come up, so clearly is every point stated. 

The canoeing season begins about May 1, 
but no races are likely to be sailed until early 
in June, Decoration Day being given up usually 
to cruising or trial.spins. 

C. Bowyer Vaux. 


ROWING. 


Tue article in Outinc for January, 1892, by 
“Oneida” draws timely attention to the lack of 
a national regatta course in the United States 
under proper Government supervision, such as, 
for example, exists on the Thames in England. 
The body known as the Thames Conservancy 
controls the traffic and use of that river at all 
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Ir is the proper thing 
to state at the opening 
of each succeeding season 
that ‘‘never before have 
the evidences of prosperity 
in the trade and activity 
among riders been so encouraging.” The sea- 
son could not open if the cycling scribe did not 
make some such announcement; therefore, 
not wishing to retard the season, I make the 
‘« stock ” statement as above written. Seriously, 
things are on the upward grade, and it is grati- 
fying to notice that each succeeding year shows 
a healthy improvement and growth in cycle in- 
terests, both in the trade and the sport. I hope 
it may be many years before I or my successors 
can say, ‘‘the cycle interest has reached the 
top notch.” 

I wonder if the dear public has had enough 
of professional six days’ racing events? The 
late affair at the Madison Square Garden was 
not one likely to elevate ‘‘the sport” in the eyes 
of the outside public. Some of the men did 
their level best to make the race a decent affair. 
It was a sorry spectacle at best, where mana- 
gers were at loggerheads with the men, the 
men at loggerheads with the managers and 
with each other. In several instances the men 
were so foul-mouthed as to make a decent man’s 
or a lady’s presence most undesirable. Then the 
gay and festive cyclers who visited the show 
made exhibitions of themselves in many cases 
by shouting and yelling their silly and inane 
club calls. After one of these demonstrations, 
in which all the ‘‘ yeps,” ‘‘ yahs,” ‘‘ rahs”” and 
other pretty ent were blended in pande- 
moniacal uproar, one of New York’s brightest 
and best-known cyclers shrank into a corner and 
murmured, ‘‘these are moments when I am 
pe wy to deny that I am a cycler.” I must 
confess that I eo with the gentleman, 
and I must make further confession that I have 
on similar occasions felt like forswearing my con- 
nection with cycling. I hate preaching, and I 
know that no amount of expostulation on m 
part would make any difference to these offend- 
ers of good taste, unless they themselves were 
possessed of an innate sense of the fitness and 
unfitness of manners. 

In view of the rather bad odor that the pro- 
fessional events all over the country have left 
behind them, I question very seriously whether 
any subsequent attempt to revive the interest 
in professional cycling will ever succeed, and 
I further believe that the advocates of cash 
prizes, with the experience of the past few 
months before them, will not be so urgent in 
their demands for cash instead of crocks for 
prizes. In the meantime the ‘ pros” have 
scattered, the majority of them having gone 
back to Great Britain. For one, I do not mourn 
their absence. 

“Washington in July” is the subject for a 
good deal of ink-spilling. Some declare that 


purgatory would be preferable, while the Wash- 
ingtonians declare that ‘‘the Capital is often 
quite cool in July.” That may all be, but cer- 
tainly Washington is at its dullest and most 
unattractive condition during the midsummer 
months. . However, the league has accepted the 
invitation of the Washington men for July, and 
I cannot see how the date can be changed now. 
The matter should have been more fully dis- 
cussed at Columbus than it was. That was the 
time to raise objections, and not now at this late 
day. Then let our cry be ‘‘Onto Washington!" 

Zimmerman is firmly established in the es- 
teem of the Britishers. They look on him asa 
martyr, and they berate ex-Chairman Atwater in 
round terms for his hasty action in adjudging 
Zimmerman a professional. If the Cycdzst¢ is 
correct in reporting the American’s version of 
the Worcester ‘‘ indiscretion,” then Zimmerman 
has forgotten what he wrote to the Azcycling 
World. The two stories do not agree, and 
perchance the Jersey boy may have to do some 
more explaining, unless the report of the Cyclzst 
is inaccurate. 

We no sooner get Zimmy out of the country 
than rumor floats in and whispers that Windle 
will go to England also. This is, however, de- 
nied authoritatively, and Windle will sport the 
cherry diamond on the American racing path 
this season. With Windle, Berlo and Worden 
in the Manhattan team, and Zimmerman and 
the Murphy boys with the New York A. C., 
there ought to be some good sport at the Fall 
races this year, providing that Zimmerman re- 
turns to this country in time to participate in 
the races at Hartford and Springfield. 

The matter of limits on handicaps is being 
freely discussed in some of the wheel papers. 
Sporting Life has taken the ground that the- 
limit of 150 to 200 yards, as suggested by a cor- 
respondent in and the editor of the Bicycling 
World, is not enough. For my part, I believe 
that the field in handicap races should be kept 
as low as consistent with fair dealing towar 
the limit, intermediate and back mark men. 
The scratch men are always at a disadvantage, 
because they have to thread their way through 
a more or less numerous field in inexperienced 
riders. It is not a fair handicap to place the 
competitors apart the exact distance based on the 
computed difference in speed between the men, 
for the reason that an allowance should be made 
for the fact that the scratch and limit men have 
to ride around and through the field which may 
happen to be in front of them. 

t is all very well to give novices a show. 
They can get all the show they want or ought 
to have at 200 yards’ limit, and then, if they feel 
that they have not yet any chance at that mark, 
they had better retire to the seclusion of the 
dressing-rooms and wait for the races in which 
they will not be so badly outclassed. There is 
no doubt but that many a wily amateur rom 
away with a good, fat prize simply because the 
handicapper, after having spent time and care in 
trying to properly rate a man, has been fooled 
mostawfully. It is usually an ‘‘ unknown” that 
does the surprise act in these handicap affairs; but 
the shorter the limit the less likely these mis- 
takes would occur. I understand that the offi- 
cial handicapper at Springfield, last Fall, at the 
request of the club, consented to shorten the 
limit, and the result, I am told, was satisfac- 
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tory. In the face of this experience and that 
which has not been satisfactory in the cases of 
long limits, it would be well to give the 200 or 
150 yard limit idea a good trial. 

Convict labor on the roads is a question that 
is engaging the attention of certain cycle scribes, 
and I notice that a bill is before the New York 
State Legislature which provides for this method 
of employing certain criminals. Discussions of 
this kind usually bring out some very original 
ideas, and one of the most novel, by a correspon- 
dent in a wheel paper, was that that kind of 
thing would be “ degrading” to the poor dear 
convict! If honest labor in God’s pure air is 
degrading, then we suppose that the gentleman 
is correct. If the correspondent opposes the 
idea on the same grounds which led to the aboli- 
tion of public executions, he may think there is 
some chance for argument from his standpoint. 
There is no doubt that the morbid taste which 
can find pleasure in witnessing an execution is 
a taste that should not be catered to, and such 
public exhibitions were demoralizing and de- 
grading. The same cannot be said in the 
spectacle of convicts working industriously on 
the highways of our country. 

New York is the latest city to form a local 
association for the purpose of conserving the 
interests of ‘‘home” cycling. Chief Consul 
Luscomb is president of the new organization, 
and Chairman Raymond is vice-president. Iam 
informed that the association put its foot into 
it by voting to take charge of the Irvington- 
Millburn race without first consulting with Mr. 
Barkman, who was really the originator, and who 
has been the chief manager of the event. It 
seems that Mr. Barkman was perfectly willing 
to transfer the managership to any well-organ- 
ized local association, but it does seem that com- 
mon thoughtfulness would have dictated the 
propriety of consulting with Mr. Barkman be- 
fore action was taken. I wish all success to 
the New York association. Its motives are 
worthy, and its field is large and capable of 
producing good results. 

I was talking with an enthusiastic member 
of the L. A. W. the other day, and he seemed 
to think that these local associations, like unto 
the one just alluded to, were prejudicial to the 
best interests of the national body, ‘‘as they 
would divert interest from the league,” etc. 
This is wrong ; these local associations act really 
as feeders to the national organization. The 
officers and members of these bodies are, as 
a rule, league officers and members who have 
the good of the L. A. W. at heart, and who do 
all in their power to have the national and local 
organizations work in harmony and to the same 
end. 

President Burdett, of the L. A. W., has made 
his choice of his committeemen, and if I mistake 
not, the wisdom of his selections will be proven 
before the season is over. With the exception 
of two of the last year’s Racing Board, the per- 
sonnel of that important committee has been en- 
tirely changed. Its chairman, Mr. Raymond, 
is one of the best and most favorably known cy- 
clists in the metropolitan district. Those who 
know him personally will bear me out in saying 
that the gentleman is most genial and attrac- 
tive. Those who know as to his executive abil- 
ity will agree that he has-all the attributes 
necessary to make his régime asuccess. Among 
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the new appointees, Mr. C. C. Candee, of Den- 
ver, is probably the most generally known. He 
is a man of good common sense and is univer- 
sally popular. 

The appointment of Mr. i. S. Dean, of Bos- 
ton, to the chairmanship of the Rights and Priv- 
ileges Committee, is a good one. Dean is one 
of the brightest young men that we have in the 
league. He is a natural-born lawyer (that be- 
ing his profession), a man of fertile resources 
and sound judgment. 

Now that the league has taken up the Roads 
Improvement question in sober earnest, it has 
laid the foundation for permanent and con- 
tinued prosperity, which it never could have 
secured had it remained simply a social organ- 
ization and one that fostered racing. The 
energy and pluck with which the roads improve- 
ment idea has been pushed has already estab- 
lished the league in the respect of the non- 
cycling public and press. 

The racing and social side of cycling must not 
and will not be neglected for the more serious 
one of roads improvement. These two features 
will ever be strong elements in the cohesive 
qualities of the league. The yearly meeting 
of the national body and divisions are eagerly 
looked forward to by the members at large, and 
the big race meetings have the greatest mis- 
sionary influence in awakening and keeping 
alive public interest in the sport. 

I am very sorry that Peoria has dropped out 
of the circuit, as being the racing center of the 
West. Here is a great chance ee some wide- 
awake Western city of about Peoria’s size to 
don the mantle of prestige dropped by the 
Peorians. To be a success, the place chosen to 
hold a representative race meeting should not 
be one bit larger than Hartford, Springfield or 
Peoria. I believe it would be impossible to du- 
plicate the Hartford and Springfield meetings 
in such cities as New York, Boston, Chicago or 
Philadelphia. These places are all too big. The 
attention and interest of the local public could 
not be attracted sufficiently to make a race meet 
in big cities ‘‘ a Springfield success.” 

THE PROWLER. 


Messrs. Guest & Barrow, 733 and 735 Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia, are offering an English 
wheel, ‘‘ The Girder,” which those who prefer 
an English make should examine before decid- 
ing to buy. It is made at their factoryin Bir- 
mingham, and is sold ‘‘ at English prices.” 

Ovutinc readers need hardly be reminded of 
“‘ The Swift” wheel, manufactured by the Cov- 
entry Machinists’ Co., whose offices are in this 
country at Boston. 


Cuas. J. Goprrey, 11 Warren street, N. Y., 
has become the agent of the Chas. F. Stokes’ 
Mfg. Co., whose cycles, especially ‘‘ The Ster- 
ling,” are winning golden opinions from wheel- 
men. This machine is a double diamond frame 
made of the best seamless steel tubing, ball- 
bearing all round, thirty-inch wheel, rigid or 
spring fork, fitted with cushion tire, at $135, or 
with pneumatic at $150. ‘The Sterling” is a 
handsome wheel. 

Hutsert Bros. & Co., 26 West Twenty-third 
street, N. Y., place on the. market ‘‘ The Ma- 
jestic,” a cheap wheel of great strength and 
durability, made entirely of the best seamless 
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steel tubing and dropped steel forgings. The 
frame of ‘‘ The Majestic” is of the true ‘‘ dia- 
mond” pattern, with the relative positions of 
the saddle, crank-shaft and length of wheel- 
base so arranged that the wheel becomes evenly 
balanced and easy of steering. They fit ‘‘ The 
Majestic” with 14-inch cushion tires for $90, or 
pneumatic tires for $115. The same well-estab- 
lished firm is also agent for ‘‘The King of 
Scorchers.” 


THE catalogue of the Sweeting Cycle Co., the 
agents of the English ‘‘ Quadrant,” of the Sto- 
ver Bicycle Mfg. Co., of Freeport, Ill., and of 
Bayliss, Thomas & Co., of Coventry, must 
needs have more than a passing interest to 
riders of ‘‘ Excelsiors,” ‘‘ Quadrants,” ‘‘ Bel- 
monts,” ‘ Phoenix,” ‘‘Paragons” and ‘ Iro- 
quois.” It is a mark of the times that the 
manufacture of these wheels has become ex- 
tensive enough to enable the manufacturers to 
supply them through agents. It was not al- 
ways So. 


Peck & SnypeEr’s illustrated catalogue for 
1892 contains much useful information as to the 
wheels they handle, which are legion, and of 
the hundred and one odds and ends the posses- 
sion of which at the necessary moment makes 
or mars a trip. Lanterns, horns, bells, locks, 
saddles, cement, oilers, grips, wrenches and 
brushes, all receive the attention of Peck & 
Snyder. 


CYCLING FOR WOMEN. 


THE woman who wheels, if she also knows 
how to run and adjust a sewing machine, will 
understand the importance of exactness in ma- 
nipulating the adjusting cones of her wheel 
when I tell her they answer to the ‘‘ tension” 
on her sewing machine. A very little turning 
goes a long way. A wheel too loose and a wheel 
too tight are grievous ; therefore be careful how 
you adjust those mill-edged cones, and look to 
it that your chain is only tight enough to do its 
work properly. I have just come in from a ride 
in the sleet and rain of an ugly April afternoon. 
By the time you read this, sister-wheels, such 
days will be all forgotten, as will the extra ache 
which is racking my Winter-weak limbs, suffered 
on account of the kindness of our professor of 
cycling, who obligingly over-tightened my chain 
for me last evening, and thereby earned m 
fervent anathemas, and gained me a bad half- 
hour this unpleasant day. 

Some one has written to ask me what ‘spats ” 
are. I am sorry to have puzzled that lady, but 
I thought the word was better known. ‘ Spats” 
are gaiters worn over the low cycling shoe, 
and allowing the ankles of madam that free 
play which a stiffer leather boot prevents. In 
windy weather my spats reach up to my knees 
—not because my cycling skirt is unruly, but 
for comfort, and in early Spring for warmth. 
Talking of comfort reminds me of the joy I 
have known since wearing a divided petticoat, 
on the wheel. (That’s a sentence open to criti- 
cism, I see—the skirt on me—and I on the 
wheel, please !) 

Ladies, I think we have not been well treated 
by the Century Club! I have a wheeling friend 
| the male persuasion who lives in sight of me, 
and who is to me a very Mordecai, he tries me so 
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sorely. This young person confided to me that 
he has made three centuries—that is, has ridden 
one hundred miles in sixteen consecutive hours 
on three separate occasions—and he has there- 
by gained the right to wear three gold bars 
given by the Century Club. He received my 
envious sigh mockingly, and he answered my 
hearty remark, ‘‘ How I'd like to gain one!” by 
a conclusive, ‘‘ Women aren’t in it!” I knew 
that well enough—we cannot hope to ride one 
hundred miles in sixteen hours ; but no one ex- 
pects us to. We are aching for one of those 
gold bars ; like the baby in the soap advertise- 
ment, we won't be happy till we get one. In 
deep and abiding sense of my inferiority in 
wind and muscle to that scornful young man 
who wears three gold bars and thirsts for more, 
I bend before those grim Century folks who 
stand behind the bars. Won’t you set us a ride 
we can at least ‘vy to conquer? We have just 
as much ambition, an equal amount of grit, 
and a superior love for our wheels, we women 
cyclists, and, please, we want a gold bar! 
Some of the most attractive women cyclists 
I have seen have been women past their 
first youth, and their naive enjoyment of an 
exercise which does not rob them of sleep they 
cannot afford to lose, nor cost them bloom 
which they must carefully guard from fading, 
is truly convincing and delightful to any whose 
minds waver on the pros and cons of cycling 
for women. One lady wrote me some time 
ago, and half apologetically divulged the fact, 
that she was in her forties and had two great 
sons, and hoped I didn’t consider her giddy. 
Dear madam, a giddy woman can’t ride—it 
needs a level head! If anything were needed 
to complete our satisfaction with the wheel of 
to-day, it would be the recollection of that of 
yesterday. I don’t suppose one woman in a 
thousand who reads OutineG knows whereof I 
speak. Let me tell you a little tale. One fair 
day in the Summer of ’81 I took a ride through 
the fairest county of England (my readers 
can locate me as they prefer) on a contriv- 
ance which was known as a “sociable.” It 
had four wheels; z# wezghed a ton / (more or 
less), and only the fact that the muscles of my 
escort worked on the rear cranks, while I sat 
in front and pretended to do the same, ac- 
counted for our moving a yard. We rode 
thirteen miles, and we looked anxiously for the 
last delightful hill down which our course was 
to be easy and swift to the Manor House. I 
ached and I groaned many a time as I wearily 
treadmilled along that day. We reached the 
hill, which had a slight turn at the bottom. 
We sped, we hurrahed, we laughed, and just 
as we swept round the corner, we—ran plumb 
into a little, frightened flock of sheep, which 
our outspoken hilarity had bewildered into a 
muddled mass. I shall never forget the deris- 
ive ‘‘ Ba-a-a” with which those sheep accom- 
lished our downfall! All the disapproval 
urled at our fin-de-szecle ‘‘ safeties” by bishop, 
priest or deacon has failed to awaken the repent- 
ance produced by that one jeering comment. 
As I picked myself out of a bank whereon the 
wild thyme grew, and rubbed my scraped 
elbows, and searched for my disabled escort, 
I said wrathfully and earnestly, ‘‘ This is my 
last ride on a sociable,” and so it proved to be. 
Grace E. Denison. 











White Boreas was blustering over the snow- 
clad courts of the north, tropical breezes wel- 
comed tennis-players to Florida, and the live 
oak and cypress waved gently in approval of 
the spirited contests for three March champion- 
ships. The Florida season for 1892 claims spe- 
cial place in our tennis records both from its 
unprecedented success and in consequence of 
the development of tennis throughout the State. 
By the inauguration of the Gulf Coast cham- 
pionship and the remarkable success of the first 
meeting at Tampa a series of annual events is 
now assured individually important and mutu- 
ally conducive to the welfare of tropical tennis. 
Players from the north had an opportunity to 
meet many English players residing in Florida, 
and found them at once congenial and worthy 
to share with them the elegant prizes offered at 
each of these events. The three weeks passed 
quickly and pleasantly, leaving with each north- 
ern visitor lasting impressions of the delightful 
comforts of Magnolia Springs, the beauties of 
St. Augustine and the regal magnificence of 
Tampa. 

MAGNOLIA SPRINGS. 

Tue firstevent of the circuit began March 15th 
at Magnolia Springs. This was the second an- 
nual tournament of the Magnolia Springs T.C., 
held upon the courts of the Magnolia Springs 
Hotel. The courts are made of a dark-gray 
cement, and are prettily located in an open 
space amida grove of live oaks, the grandeur of 
which is enhanced by heavy drapings of Span- 
ish moss. With eighteen entries in singles, 
eight pairs in doubles, a handicap and three 
consolation events, it is needless to state that 
the courts were a scene of activity throughout 
the week. In singles F. G. Beach, of the New 
Haven Lawn Club, gained successive victories 
over his northern compeers, and after a spirited 
resistance from Nichols in the finals, took the 
first prize without the loss of a set. He andhis 
brother R. V. Beach proved to be the strong- 
est pair entered, and defeated Wright and 
Nichols in the finals. This match was played 
on Saturday, March 19th, and was the most in- 
teresting tennis of the tournament. After los- 
ing two sets Wright and Nichols showed a de- 
cided improvement, and two hard sets were 
scored by them. The fifth went easily to Beach 
and Beach, partly owing to the physical condi- 
tion of Nichols. The handicap was an interest- 
ing event, and was won by A. E. Wright, in 
spite of the burden of odds in all of his matches. 
In the consolation singles Davie was victorious 
after a close final match with Jones, and with 
his partner Cooke, also won the consolation dou- 
bles. F. G. Beach took the consolation prize in 
the handicap. T. H. Cooke, A. E. Wright and 


F. A. Kellogg were appointed a committee to 
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F. A. Kellogg was the 
referee of the tournament. 

Scores: Singles—Preliminary round—R. V. 
Beach beat H. F. Davie, 6-2, 6-3; T. H. Cooke 


handicap the players. 


beat T. P. Baumgarten, 6-3, 7-5. First round 
—H. Trevor beat Stuart, 6-2, 6-4; S. P. Janion 
beat R. P. Rathbun, 7-5, 6-4; A. E. Wright 
beat W. V. Wyllie, 6-2, 6-3; F. G. Beach beat 
R. V. Beach, 6-1, 6-4; T. H. Cooke beat H. V. 
Jones, 6-2, 6-4; J. W. Nichols, Jr., beat W. C. 
Marrow, 6-4, 6-2; F. A. Kellogg beat G. T. 
Smith, 6-4, 4-6, default ; D. Kimball beat S. J. 
Smith, 5-7, 6-2, 7-5. Second round—Trevor 
beat Janion, 6-0, 6-0; F. G. Beach beat Wright, 
6-4, 6-2; Nichols beat Cooke, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3; 
Kimball beat Kellogg, 6-3, 6-o. Third round 
—F. G. Beach beat Trevor, 6-2, 6-2; Nichols 
beat Kimball, 6-4, 6-4. Final round—F. G. 
Beach beat J. W. Nichols, Jr., 6-2, 6-2, 6-4. 

Doubles—First round—Jones and Baumgar- 
ten beat Marrow and Rathbun, 6-0, 6-4; 
Wright and Nichols beat Fay and Kinney, 
6-2, 6-2; Trevor and Kimbail beat Wyllie 
and Kellogg, 6-3, 6-2; Beach and Beach beat 
Cooke and Davie, 6-2, 6-3. Second round— 
Wright and Nichols beat Jones and Baumgar- 
ten, 7-5, 6-4; Beach and Beach beat Trevor 
and Kimball, 8-6, 6-2. Final round—Beach 
and Beach beat Wright and Nichols, 6-2, 6-2, 
4-6, 6-8, 6-1. 

Consolation singles—First round—Marrow 
beat Wyllie, 7-5, 6-4 ; Davie beat Rathbun, 6-0, 
6-1; Jones beat Stuart by default ; Baumgarten 
beat Smith by default. Second round—Davie 
beat Marrow, 8-6, 6-4; Jones beat Baumgarten, 
9-11, 6-3,6-2. Final round—Davie beat Jones, 
8-6, 7-5. 

Consolation doubles—First round—Cooke and 
Davie beat Fay and Kinney, 6-1, 6-0; Wyllie 
and Kellogg beat Marrow and Rathbun, 6-2, 
6-3. Final round—Cooke and Davie beat Wyllie 
and Kellogg, 6-3, 6-3. 

Handicap—Preliminary round—Ridout beat 
Janion, 6-4, 6-0; Wright beat Ely (30), 6-4, 6-4. 
First round—Davie (15) beat R. V. Beach, 6-2, 
6-2; Baumgarten (owe 15) beat Rathbun (15), 
6-2, 6-4; Cooke beat Brown by default ; Wyllie 
beat Ridout (% 15), 6-3, 6-2; Wright beat Mar- 
row (15), 6-3, 6-4; Kellogg beat Stewart by 
default ; Nichols (owe % 15) beat Kinney (% 30), 
6-4, 6-2 ; Jones (15) beat F. G. Beach, 6-4, 6-2. 
Second round--Davie beat Baumgarten, 6-2, 
6-0 ; Cooke (owe ¥ 15) beat Wyllie (15), 6-3, 6-3; 
Wright (owe 15) beat Kellogg (15 and one 
bisque), 6-4, 6-4; Jones (1% 15) beat Nichols, 4-6, 
8-6, 6-3. Third round—Cooke beat Davie 
(% 15), 1-6, 6-4, 6-2; Wright beat Jones (% 15 
and a bisque), 6-0, 7-5. Final round—A. E. 
Wright beat T. H. Cooke (% 15), 6-3, 6-2. 

Consolation handicap— Final round—F. G. 
Beach beat W. C. Marrow (30), 6-4, 6-3. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, 


Tue contests for the tropical championship 
began March 22d upon the courts of the Alca- 
zar Casino. Among the twenty-four entries ap- 
peared the name of C. W. Grinstead, once a lead- 
ing player in England. After defeating Ly- 
man, Nichols and Bethel, Grinstead met in 
finals F. G. Beach, the winner of the Magnolia 
tournament. The latter’s indisposition pre- 
cluded a close match against so strong and 
steady a player as Grinstead. At times Beach 
































KENNEL. 


FIXTURES FOR THE MONTH. 
May 4 to 7—Annual bench show California Kennel 
“lub, San Francisco, Cal. 
May 17 to 19—Androscoggin Kennel Club’s first annual 
bench show, Lewiston, Me. 

Tue New England Kennel Club’s annual 
bench show, held last month at Boston, scored 
a great success, as was expected. From St. 
Bernards and mastiffs down to the toys good 
classes were the rule, and most of the cracks 
were present. Mechanic’s Hall answered ad- 
mirably as accommodation, the benching and 
other arrangements were excellent and the ex- 
ecutive have reason to congratulate themselves 
upon the success of their efforts and the appre- 
siation shown by the good citizens of Boston. 

Absolute cleanliness, good light, thorough 
ventilation, dryness, comfortable sleeping quar- 
ters and freedom from draughts must be secured 
if the kennel is to be what it should be—a 
proper and pleasant home for valuable animals 
of high intelligence. Far too many owners 
treat their dogs as though they considered 
them either as wild beasts, or as creatures pos- 
sessed of no more brains or sensibilities than 
so many hogs. No animal will quicker ap- 
preciate good care, or show better results under 
it, than a high-bred dog, and none will deterio- 
rate quicker in quality of temper, in appearance 
or general value than he, i neglected or un- 
wisely managed. His wondrous intelligence 
swiftly understands any provisions for his com- 
fort and welfare, and good or ill treatment will 
simply make of him a desirable or undesirable 
animal. 

Foul, evil-smelling quarters offend his sen- 
sitive nose and may greatly injure his delicacy 
of scenting power ; draughts and dampness may 
break down his constitution, and dirt of any kind 
about his bed will surely ruin his coat, and a 
combination of these evils with bad light will 
spoil his temper, especially if he is ‘too closely 
confined. Properly provided for, with whole- 
some quarters, good light and plenty of clean 
bedding, a dog should bound forth for his daily 
exercise looking the picture of good spirits and 
health, and he may be handled from nose to 
stern without his coat leaving the slightest taint 
upon the hands. ‘The daily exercise is a feature 
of paramount importance and is absolutely es- 

"sential to the health of the dog. A dog that 
is kept constantly chained is of no earthly use, 
save perhaps to give an alarm in case of an 
undesired intrusion upon one’s property. If 
chained constantly, the captive is not only apt 
to lose his health, but he is almost certain to 
develop a bad temper and becomes dangerous. 
If a person has no choice but to keep his dog 
or dogs eternally chained, it would not only be 
more humane, but also more sensible, not to 

keep a dog. 
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At least an hour’s run should be allowed to 
every inmate of the kennel daily. Sporting 
dogs should be ranged over a few fields—never 
fear but they'll understand and enjoy the outing. 
Such of my own that I could not allow full liber- 
ty I used to take out every Summer evening, 
give them a big swim in the river as a pipe- 
opener, and then run them over the fields until 
they were perfectly dry. In case coats hap- 
pened to be a bit damp when they reached 
home, a vigorous rubbing with a coarse cloth 
fixed matters and prevented possible colds. 

If the dogs are exercised in fields or road- 
ways where burrs are found, the comb should 
be thoroughly used when the kennel is reached. 
Every burr should be taken from a dog’s coat 
before he is left for the night, as they are just 
as uncomfortable to him as they would be to 
his owner in the latter’s hair, and, unless re- 
moved, will keep him worrying and pulling at 
them with his teeth, to his infinite discomfort 
and possibly serious damage to his coat. A 
kennel, to accommodate several dogs, should be 
built facing the south, so as to secure abun- 
dant light and sunshine, especially in Winter. A 
well-laid, concrete floor is the best and the easiest 
tokeepclean and sweet. A sprinkling of coarse 
pine saw-dust over it helps matters greatly. 
Earth floors are nuisances, as the dogs will 
surely scratch them up at every opportunity. 
Plank floors are undesirable, as they hold damp- 
ness and soon become objectionable. Movable 
boxes, such as ordinary packing-boxes, make 
excellent sleeping quarters. One entire side of 
the box may be removed, and a four-inch strip 
nailed across the front at the bottom, to hold 
the bedding in place. Such boxes can be read- 
ily pitched outdoors when the kennel is being 
cleaned, and should vermin appear in the ken- 
nel, they can be freed from the pests in short 
order. A pailful of boiling water, mopped 
thoroughly over and inside a box, has a won- 
derfully good effect now and then, if followed 
by a drying in the open air. The best of bed- 
ding is clean, dry straw, and plenty of it should 
be allowed each animal. 

In feeding dogs a well-chosen variety will 
ao the best results. Raw meat should not 

»e too freely used ; a little now and then: will 
do no harm, but it should not form the bulk of 
the food. Patent biscuits are excellent, if they 
are not too expensive, and their use is varied 
sufficiently with other diet. Big beef-bones, 
ox-heads, sheep-heads, hearts, liver and lungs 
can be thoroughly boiled in a caldron, and 
the cooked flesh and broth mixed with well- 
cooked porridge of oatmeal, corn-meal, wheat-, 
meal or broken bread. This forms an admir- 
able change of diet from the regular dog-biscuit. 
Any of the above porridges with milk make an- 
other good change. In Winter, dogs should get 
a certain amount of cooked vegetables, such 
as cabbage, mixed with their other food. In 
Summer they want a little grass now and then; 
but this they will help themselves to during exer- 
cises. Small bones should not be given to a 
dog, as they may lodge in the throat and choke 
him, or get fast between his teeth, or when 
broken by him, the sharp points may injure the 
mouth, stomach or intestine. Large beef-bones, 
etc. (too large and strong for a dog to crack 
with his jaws), with small portions of gristle and 
flesh adhering to them, may be given now and 
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then with advantage. The dog will gnaw them 
eagerly, and not only find amusement in so 
doing, but also keep his teeth clean and in good 
order. Damon. 


* LOFT. 


THE season of 1892 will differ from all that have 
preceded it in certain prizes being offered with 
the minimum distance less than the 200 miles 
that has been the rule hitherto, and in the con- 
ditions of certain of the prizes, as the OuTING 
trophies, in which the award will be for the 

eatest number of miles covered, and the Bz/- 

etzn’s trophy, for the best average work through 
the season in four or more journeys. For this 
reason the season, hitherto opening with Ma 
30, will this year open with May 1, although it 
is to be hoped that the journeys from even 50 
miles will be deferred until toward the last of 
the month, as it is not until then that the 
weather can be considered at all settled and the 
course free from birds of prey. As the prizes are 
open up to the beginning of Winter, there is 
nothing to be gained by an early start, except 
to get into the lead while the figures are low. 

In pigeon-flying for record and the prizes, the 
journeys up to 50 miles are in training. After 
this they are from gradually increased dis- 
tances, until the crowning effort of the year, the 
500 miles’ station, is reached. 

The speeds to be beaten in the flying of 1892 
are : 


There had been no reason to expect a change 
in the terms by which Belgian birds were ad- 
mitted to French territory, which were simply 
of compliance with a routine for establishing 
the fact that the birds were for racing purposes 
only, and even when it was announced that a 
duty of twenty francs for each one hundred 
kilos of pigeons passing the frontier was to be 
imposed, all felt that it was upon birds that 
were sold into France and were to remain there, 
and it was some time before it was realized that 
it meant birds sent for liberating. This duty, 
at the very lowest estimate, will be six centimes 

er bird—not much in itself, but, basing calcu- 
ations upon last year’s shipments, which, ow- 
ing to heavy losses early in the season were less 
than usual, there will be the addition of more 
than 150,000 francs to the cost of transportation. 

The authorities claim in defense that the tax 
is aimed at German birds, and was to be prac- 
tically an interdiction. The French Bulletin 
de la Chambre de Commerce laughs at this, 
and calls attention to the fact that not a hun- 
dred kilos of German pigeons, all told, have 
been sent into France, and if Germany desired 
to send pigeons into France for military pur- 
poses, would six centimes per bird stand in the 
way? It is believed that the authorities were 
sure that France would be the course for Bel- 
gian birds under any circumstance, and ‘‘ the 
goose should be bled.” 

The Belgians at once declared against the 





























Miles. | Yds. per min. Bird. Owner. Home. | Year. 
50 1140 Frank Y. T.F.Goldman. | Brooklyn,N. Y. | 1885 
100 1347 Clipper & Queen. J. O’Neill. | Providence, R. I. 1891 
150 1446 No. 6. Cooperloft. Brooklyn, N. Y. 1883 
200 1439 Little Jim. M. B. Maguire. Brooklyn, N. Y. 1885 
250 1478 Watrous. J. Clancy. -Providence, R.I. | 1891 
325 1733 pamee af G. E. Hook. New Bedford,Mass.| 1891 
425 1476 Eagle Bill. . Blood. Philadelphia, Pa. 1889 
450 1419 Ariel. . Brooks. Germantown, Pa. 1886 
500 1120 Queen & McGrew. Geo. Waitt. Keyport, N. J. 1886 
525 1330 Geo. W. Childs, etc. H. Wagner. Roslindale, Mass. 1889 
675 57 h. 32m. Dusky. F. Bowers. Fall River, Mass. 1890 
goo 4% days. Seargt. Dunne. W. Bennert. Newark, N. J. 1886 
1054 1 month. | Montgomery. S. Hunt. Fall River, Mass. 1885 








The distance between stations varies; some 
think a fifty miles’ jump to be all a bird can do, 
but the majority have been taught by experience 
that birds will return better from a hundred 
miles beyond their last liberating station, this 
giving them at least fifty miles of new country, 
than when a less distance gives them the previ- 
ous station for a landmark. These arrange their 
journeys to be from 100, 200, 350 and 500 miles, 
claiming to get better results and with less risk 
to the birds (in exposing them fewer times to 
the dangers of the way) and at less cost. 

Each distance of a series has its record for 
speed or time, and there is quite the interest felt 
in having changed figures to one’s credit in 
og of these that there is in winning the prize 

or it. 

The interest for pigeon-flyers the world over 
through the past month has centered in Bel- 
gium, where the question has been as to the 
course for the opening season. Belgian flyers 
have for sixty and more years flown their birds 
from stations in France, and the good work 
done by Belgian birds is due not more to the 
quality of the stock than to the level course, 
light atmosphere and almost invariably favor- 
ing wind which France afforded. 


imposition and for a change of course; but so 
serious a matter is this change felt to be that 
every new arrangement has tacked on to it ‘‘en 
cas de maintien de la taxe imposée par la 
douane frangaise,” in the hope, all hold, that 
common sense and the great influence that has 
been brought to bear will prevail and the old 
order of things be restored. 

The new course, all are agreed, must lie 
through Germany, but whether in the direction 
of Friburg or Dresden, with the mountains be- 
tween, or from Berlin, with the way free from 
obstruction but in the heavier air of the north, 
is undecided. One thing, however, is shown in 
the discussions as to the change, and that is, 
the Belgians know but little of the science of 
pigeon-flying. E. S. STARR. 


For the early part of the season short-dis- 
tance races are an excellent thing, as they afford 
an opportunity to get the birds into good condi- 
tion for the longer races which are to follow, 
and they give the Ss a chance to see 
their way about. Fanciers do well in encour- 
aging short-distance flying. There were a good 
number of entries for the Item Challenge Tro- 
phy, acup any one may take pleasure in holding. 
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AND now river, creek and brook are free to 
ye, my masters—free from shackling ice and the 
cold grip of the law, and ye too are free, I hope, 
to wander whither ye will and fish as men 
should fish, with silken string and dainty tackle, 
for royal quarry. It is good to be outdoors 
these joyous days—good for health and mind and 
soul—for there is an elixir in the perfumed, 
song-shaken air that steals through the nerves 
of an overworked man and brings him a bless- 
ed, if passing, sense of freedom and content. 
Golden flutes in feathered masks pipe joy- 
ously of loving hopes, of tender attachments, of 
an ecstasy of happy life, and blithely raise a 
glad acknowledgment of the Spring’s fair pres- 
ence. And you should be out among the burst- 
ing leaves and fairy blooms and swirls of song 
unending, for a closer association with the 
bright life, which knows not sin nor sorrow, will 
do your unregenerate soul good. That sermon 
of streams and stones has stood the test of cen- 
turies, and it can find its way through a calloused 
skin and to the very core of the stoniest heart 
better, many times surer, than the surpliced 
eloquence of all the pulpits of a creed-divided 
land. The swirl of the stream and the bobo- 
link’s golden cascade of song will drive the eter- 
nal jingle of the dollar from your ear; the feel of 
a good rod is better for your clenching hand than 
is the sordid touch of a greasy note, and the 
thrill that shakes your failing nerves when the 
game fish makes his first wild rush is better for 
your soul and body than is the jarring shock men 
feel too often when the ‘‘ ticker” rattles its poi- 
soned bones and vomits forth its fateful tape be- 
fore paling faces and straining eyes. 


These are no days for shooting. Nature’s 
mood is too softly kind for noisy explosives, 
her children too happy for death to interrupt 
their loves and merrymakings. Every gun 
should be locked in its case to await in well- 
oiled cleanliness jolly old Autumn’s call to 
arms. This is the season for the gentle art, for 
long, lung-expanding tramps through blooming 
woods and paar | meads, beside rollicking 
streams that seem to laugh from sheer delight 
as they struggle triumphantly over the oppos- 
ing bowlders and glide away through sun and 
shade. And when you have put rod together 
and make your first cast, fix three words firmly 
in your mind, ‘‘ No waste to-day,” and look to 
it that the resolution holds till the rod is finally 
cased and the day is done. The man who kills 


game fish merely for the sake of finding out 
how many he cam kill is no true angler and has 
about as much genuine sport in his composition 
as has a butcher in the shambles who may per- 
‘chance feel a certain sort of pride in killing a 
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great number of cattle in a given space of time. 
Moderation in destroying is the characteristic 
of the gentleman sportsman. Killing in reason 
is right enough if a proper use is found for the 
fish or game killed, but to kill merely to swell 
the record and then to throw the bodies of the 
victims to rot among the weeds, is an outrage 
against true sport and a downright sin. The 
finding of too many dried fish-heads and fish- 
bones in the grass alongside the streams tells 
that one of the disgraces to angling—the fish- 
hog—has passed that way. 


Better far to take ten, fifteen, or twenty fair 
fish ina ef and enjoy a pleasant outing as it 
should be than to toil to killa great quantity 
merely that the killer may be able to boast of 
his butchery among his friends. It is by no 
means all of fishing to kill fish, and only the 
veneered angler, the imitation of the gentleman 
rodster, kills beyond reason and blows about it 
afterwards. Let no reader of OuTiNG be found 
in such unsavory company. Among useful 
trout flies for May are the following : Montreal, 

ellow dun, yellow May, hawthorn, turkey- 

rown, red dun fox, little dark spinner, sky- 
blue, fern-fly and iron-blue. For the Rangeley 
region the following give a most useful variety: 
Seth Green, ibis and guinea, cinnamon, Kineo, 
Bangor, Montreal, professor, dun orange, green 
mantle, beacon, the Bird fly, metallic point, 
Nicholson, Parmachenee belle, white ibis, 
Dana, Payson, Dr. Bell, Eaton, badger, grizzly 
king, Lanergan, South Bog, Pine Point, Be- 
mis, Jenny Lind, pig toodle-bug, Curtis, 
royal coachman, marble, brown mallard, Indian 
Rock, gold and ibis, coachman, flaggon, quack 
doctor and the bee. For the Moosehead region, 
and to make a useful, all-round book, add to 
the above: hard scrabble, North Shore, silver 
tinsel ibis, Sturtevant 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th, 
hedgehog, silver doctor, white miller, sage-fly, 
blue professor, golden black palmer, blue Gor- 
don, Tomlinson, West Branch, gold tinsel ibis, 
Deacon, Montreal, wood-ibis, brown hen, peb- 
ble beach, green vale, Fratilleny, pebble rock, 
black and brown palmers, heath-fly, fox-squir- 
rel, winnonish, otter, olive wren, Indian crow 
and Table Rock. 

For black bass the book should contain, in ad- 
dition to others the angler may fancy, the follow- 
ing: yellow belle, silver doctor, ketchem, bron- 
zey, ibis, dark tlaggon, warrior, Gov. Alford, 
killer, ibis and white, dose, Curtis, coachman, 
orange polka, robin’s egg, professor, feeler, 
grizzly king, gold doctor, Seth Green, white 
miller, raven, Furgerson, polka, yellow, brown, 
black, gray and red hackles, Raymond, lander, 
climax, Montreal, green eye and red coachman. 

Some of the artificial insects will also fre- 
quently prove deadly when fish ignore the fly 

roper. Among the best are the scale-winged 
imitations of (for trout) bee, green and yellow 
grasshoppers, cow-dung fly, white moth, black 
gnat, blue bottle, hawthorn, green and gray 
drakes, yellow dun and Marlow buzz. For black 
bass, bumblebee, green and yellow grasshop- 
pers, cricket, brown beetle, yellow hornet, green 
and red dragons and white moth are some- 
times very killing. Bait-fishing for bass I con- 
sider to be perfectly legitimate, and have achieved 
unexpected success with either live minnow, 
small frog, or crayfish when ss else would 
tempt a fish. Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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A RIDING-MASTER complained to me recently 
that he was compelled to do away entirely with 
private saddles—that is, with saddles which 
belong to the riders—on account of the fre- 
quent injuries caused by them to his horses’ 
backs. Too much attention cannot be paid 
to this important detail of equestrianism. Not 
one saddle out of five, particularly side-saddles, 
is properly fitted to the horse’s back, and many 
of them are not fit to be used on any horse. In 
buying a saddle or in fittng an old one on a new 
horse, it is the safest plan to have a competent 
saddler adjust the padding and adapt it to the 
animal according to the formation of the withers. 
Too much padding is as bad as too little, as the 
saddle will shift and gall the animal. It isa 
wise policy to inspect the saddle frequently 
yourself before itis put on. See that the iron 
is not broken. The padding should be thor- 
oughly cleansed of dirt, hair, etc., at intervals 
and left to dry and be aired in tue sun. 

The polo games for the Kuhn Challenge Cup 
will take place at the Philadelphia Country Club 
during the week beginning June the 27th. A 
number of ponies have been selected by Mr. J. 


F. Savage in Texas for the use of members of 
the club and others. 
Philadelphia will have a public coach this sea- 


son. Several gentlemen have undertaken to 
start the “Initial” from the Stratford Hotel 
every afternoon at four o’clock, running to the 
Country Club and back. 

The first annual horse show of the Philadel- 
phia Horse Show Association will begin on Dec- 
oration Day and last for four days. It will be 
an out-of-door affair, and will be on the grounds 
known as St. Martin’s Field, near the Mal 
hickon Inn, at Chestnut Hill. Mr. A. J. Cas- 
satt is the president. A number of important 
entries have been promised, and some of the 
most prominent horsemen in the country will 
officiate as judges. 

Mr. Henry Astor Carey, who has been resid- 
ing abroad, has decided to locate permanently 
at Newport. He will keep a pack of hounds 
there and inaugurate early morning hunts. Mr. 
Carey will be assisted by Mr. Frank M. Ware 
and Mr. William R. Hunter, who are thoroughly 
experienced in cross-country riding. The ken- 
nels are being erected on the Carey estate, and 
will be maintained entirely by Mr. Carey. 

There are indications that steeple- chasing is 
coming into favor again. This form of racing 
has been under a cloud of late years on account 
of the corruption which infested it and the dan- 
ger with which it was attended. It is, however, 
an attractive feature in a racing programme, 
and as in most things, the public will have its 
own way inthe end. With stringent rules and 
a careful judging system there is no reason 
why steeple-chasing should not be as pure as 
any other branch of ‘‘the sport of kings.” As 
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for the danger, if the jumps were made compara- 
tively stiff, thus discouraging careless leaping, it 
would be decreased to a surprising extent. The 
sport, which was far more popular ten years ago, 
has been almost in danger of dying out, though 
for what reason it is not hard to discover. Per- 
haps the lack of good amateur and profession- 
al jockeys has also had something to do with it; 
perhaps the absence of a proper class of horses, 
such as are bred for the purpose in England. 
Whatever may be the reason, however, it is an 
undoubted fact that steeple-chasing is coming 
into favor again. At least two of the great 
race-tracks have made provision for steeple- 
chasing in the ensuing season, and it is more 
than probable that others will follow their 
example. Concerning the necessary riders, it 
may be said, let the sport once become well 
established, and we may rest assured that plenty 
of capable jockeys, both gentlemen and profes- 
sional, will be forthcoming. American adapta- 
bility with American grit, and our rapidly grow- 
ing passion for out-of-door sports, may be de- 
pended upon to bring about such a result. 
ALFRED STODDART. 


ANSWERS TO “OUTING” CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. D. L., Cambridge, Til.—Write for cata- 
logue to the Acme Folding Boat Co., Miamis- 
burg, O. 

C. W., Philadelphia, Pa.—See Ovtine for 
May and "June, and write to the general passen- 
ger agents of the Canadian Pacific and Grand 
Trunk Railways, at Montreal, Que., Canada, 
for copies of their publications on “shooting and 
fishing. 

E. B. L., Woodville, N. H7.—The two rifles 
named are about equal in merit. A 45-caliber 
makes an excellent weapon for Maine woods 
and is reliable for all large game. 

F. A. W., Dresden, Germany.—* Do you 
know of a jc ournal dealing exclusively with bi-_ 
cycling, published either in England or Amer- 
ica?” Answer.—Monthly Gazette, Bicycling 
News and Cycling, all of London, England; 
The Wheel (New York), The Bec -ycle World 
(Boston), Bearings (Chicago), all of America. 


H.S. P., New York City.— Can you tell 
me what special training is necessary for put- 
ting the shot, and whether there is any book or 
article which has been published lately from 
which I can secure points on this event?” Ax- 
swer.—Nothing has been published recently 
which would be of much avail to you, and the 
subject is too exhaustive to handle in this col- 
umn. OvrTING will publish an illustrated article 
on shot-putting next July, and will also publish 
a book handling the subject jn even a better way 
than in the article. 

D. G., Hudson, N. Y.—‘‘1 am anxious to take 
a canoe trip to Lake George. Can you tell me 
if a canoe can go from Troy to Whitehall via 
the D. and H. Canal, which runs between those 
places and empties into Lake Champlain at 
Whitehall? Also tell me the distance via the 
canal, and if there will be tolls for a canoe, pro- 
vided it did not use the locks?” Answer.—A 
canoe can go from Troy to W hitehall via the 
canal, and you can look on any map for the dis- 
tance. Get permit, to use the canal without. 
locks, in Albany. 
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